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To  the  American  statesman  the  honor  of  the  nation 
is  a  subject  of  equal — if  not  greater  solicitude  than 
the  extension  of  its  domain,  or  the  increase  through 
other  channels  of  its  internal  strength.  To  preserve 
the  first  unsullied  is  the  surest  foundation  upon  which 
to  plant  the  banner  of  safeguard  to  the  limits  of  the 
next,  and  for  establishing  permanently  the.  security  of 
the  last.  “  What  mistress  like  onr  country  V'  is  an 
exclamation  attributed  to  Richelieu  by  the  poet,  when 
France,  elevated  by  his  means  to  the  highest  pitch  of 
national  greatness,  appeared  proudly  prominent  among 
the  nations.  In  the  preservation  of  a  country’s  liber¬ 
ties,  the  pride  of  its  honor,  the  patriot  of  the  present 
age  may  well  echo  the  sentiment  of  the  great  Cardinal, 
as  aided  by  his  efforts,  the  clouds  lowering  along  the 
political  horizon  disappear,  and  steadily  pursuing  its 
way,  the  star  of  empire  waxes  more  and  more  efful¬ 
gent.  Patriotism  is  the  greatest,  noblest  impulse  of 
human  will,  and  when  healthy  in  its  aims,  and  left  to 
act  free  from  selfish  attributes,  it  may  well  be  designa¬ 
ted  the  chief  of  the  virtues.  “  What  mistress  like  our 
country  1  W’hat  jewel  so  priceless  as  her  honor  1  ” 
should  be  the  boast  of  the  intelligent  freeman,  the  text 
of  the  statesman,  and  every  rule  of  their  conduct 
should  have  its  warrant  in  the  words. 

Believing  that  the  readers  of  the  Examiner  will  find 
in  the  merit  of  the  doctrine  advanced  above  sufficient 
■  reasons  for  again  lending  their  attention  to  a  recapitu¬ 
lation  of  the  leading  facts  connected  with  the  American 
claim  to  the  country  of  North  America  lying  west  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  we  shall  now  enter  upon  the 
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consideration  of  the  question  with  a  view  to  illustrate 
fully  the  position  assumed  in  the  previous  chapter,  and 
also  to  point  out  a  mode  of  action  for  the  immediate 
occupation  of,  and  induction  to,  the  exclusive  juris¬ 
diction  over  that  quarter  of  this  continent. 

Assuming  our  claim  of  sovereignty  to  be  sound  ^ 
three  questions  of  grave  inUrest  present  themselves, 
all  worthy  of  serious  investigation.  Ought  we  to 
adopt  measures  at  once  for  securing  civil  and  military 
control  in  the  Territory  1  Is  it  expedient  that  a  teni- 
torial  government  be  established  there  w  ith  a  view'  to 
the  introduction  of  a  State,  or  States  into  the  Union 
at  some  future  day  1  Would  it  be  correct  policy  in  us 
as  a  nation  to  renounce  our  pretensions,  satisfied  as  we 
are  of  their  justice  and  the  ease  with  w’hich  they  may 
be  established,  rather  than  come  in  conflict  with  Eng* 
land,  Russia,  or  the  Mexican  Republic  1  Tliat  the  en¬ 
forcement  of  our  rights  w'ould  cause  dispute,  possibly 
a  war  with  Great  Britain,  we  have  shown.  Difficul¬ 
ties  w’ith  the  other  tw'o  pow'ers  named  would  not  be 
matter  for  much  surprise  when  we  consider  the  intri¬ 
cate  interest  they,  as  well  as  the  United  States,  would 
have,  requiring  argus-eyed  vigilance,  lest  encroachment 
dist'?rb  the  harmonious  progress  of  affairs  in  their  pos¬ 
sessions  on  the  Pacific. 

We  attempted,  and  w’e  think  with  success,  to  show 
in  the  Examiner  for  May,  that  not  a  shadow  of  justico 
supports  the  equivocal  pretensions  of  England  in  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  occupancy  of  the  country  watered  by 
the  Columbia  river  and  its  tributaries.  W'ithout  a  full 
belief  in  the  righteousness  of  the  American  claim,  we 
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should  proceed  no  further  in  the  examination  of  the 
question,  for  with  «o  much  as  yet  unoecupied  territory 
comprised  W’ithin  the  limits  of  our  aekuowlcdj^ed  do¬ 
main,  and  fully  extensive  enounrh  to  satisfy  the  wants 
of  our  prow'in^  population  for  half  a  century  to  come, 
to  insist  upon  the  acquisiticn  of  Orejron  lliroujih  the 
medium  of  a  doubtful  claim,  in  the  support  of  which  it  I 
mipht  become  necessary  to  resort  to  the  last  and  most  | 
fearful  alternative — arms,  would  he  alike  culpable  and 
absurd.  The  thirst  for  empire  at  the  cost  of  honor  has 
led  hosts  without  number  to  the  p<*rpetrdtion  of  pross 
national  abuses  and  fearful  sacrifice  of  individual  ri;Tht, 
and  history  is  darkened  with  evidences  that  the  rapid 
decay  of  some  of  the  proudest  staU's,  as  well  of  CMiris-  ! 
tendom  as  of  the  atres  anterior  to  its  establishment, 
may  be  undeniably  aUribut(>d  to  their  avaricious  desire 
for  foreij^  domination.  liCavinjr  their  capitals  to  the 
dangers  of  misrule  and  domestic  weakness  they  forced 
their  empire  to  remote  territories,  nor  learned  their  folly 
until  the  very  dominions  they  had  thus  acquired  proved 
the  agents  in  accomplishing  their  ruin.  The  old  w  orld 
furnishes  many  admonitory  examples ;  nor  arc  the  mod¬ 
ern  ages  without  them :  Napoleon’s  first  check  was  at 
Moscow— Kgypt  was  the  grave  of  his  invincibility. 
England  alone  stands  the  gainer  by  the  incorporation 
of  a  system  of  colonial  policy  on  her  admirable  con¬ 
stitution,  yet  she  may  receive  her  dealh-hlow  through 
this  very  system,  well  strengthened  as  it  is.  Russia 
has  her  attention  fixed  on  the  colonial  empiic  of  Great 
Britain,  and  if  the  ocean-queen  look  not  well  to  her 
interests,  the  northern  barbarian  will  wrest  from  her 
the  most  lucrative  gem  in  her  colonial  crown. 

We  are,  then,  opposed  to  the  Quixotic  policy  of  ex¬ 
tending  our  territorial  possessions  where  there  are  doubts 
of  the  justice  of  our  pretensions,  but  in  the  consideration 
of  the  question  now’  under  examination  no  obstacles  of 
the  kind  alluded  to  above,  interpose.  Our  claim,  as 
W’o  have  shown,  rests  upon  the  highest  grounds  recog¬ 
nized  by  Europeans  in  relation  to  America — those  of 
discovery,  prior  occupancy,  and  treaty.  We  were  not 
only  the  first  discoverers  of  the  Columbia  river,  but 
we  have  succeeded  to  the  rights  of  Spain,  by  w  hich 
nation  the  coast  of  the  Pacific  was  explored.  We  also 
claim  it  in  virtue  of  the  discoveries  of  Lewis  and 
Clark,  and  the  actual  occupancy  by  Jacob  Astor,  who 
made  his  establishment  near  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
and  of  the  Missouri  Fur  Company,  who  established 
themselves  on  its  upper  brandies.  By  the  solemn 
treaties  enU‘red  into  with  Sj.ain  and  afterwards  w  iili 
Mexico,  our  limits  on  the  south  were  defined,  and  the 
compact  with  Russia  removed  all  dilficulties  in  relation 
to  boundary  on  the  north ;  the  territory  com’cded  by 
these  two  powers  being  in  extent  about  eighty  leagues 
or  five  hundred  miles  along  the  coast  of  the  Pacific, 
and  reaching  from  the  coast  inland  to  the  western  lim¬ 
its  of  the  I’nited  Slates. 

Who  is  there  then  to  dispute  our  claim  among  Euro- 
pexn  nations!  Extraordinary  as  it  may  seem,  our 
pretensions  are  neither  disputed  nor  is  any  claim  aa- 
verse  to  them  sot  up,  and  yet  wc  are  precluded  from  the 
exclusive  possession  and  enjryment  of  our  own  do¬ 
main}  not  by  the  natives  of  the  country  whose  imme¬ 


diate  right  of  possession  we  admit,  but  by  Great  Bri* 
tain  whose  whole  argument  rests  on  force  in  the  first 
instance  and  fraud  afterwards  !  It  seems  that  during 
the  late  war  with  England,  Astoria  was  taken  by  a 
military  force,  hut  afterw  ards  under  the  treaty  of  peace, 
by  w  hich  all  places  or  territory  occupied  during  the 
war  were  mutually  surrendered,  this  trading  post  w’as 
restored.  The  American  coiiiriiissioner,  Mr.  Prevost, 
sailed  in  a  British  frigate,  the  Blossom,  commanded 
by  Capt.  Hickey,  and  formally  received  the  place  from 
the  English  oflicer:  Was  this  delivery  to  be  under¬ 
stood  as  admitting  the  American  claim  to  the  occu- 
jiaricy  of  Oregon,  or  as  a  simple  recognition  of  the 
right  of  Mr.  Astor  to  the  mere  site  upon  which  he  had 
established  his  post!  It  would  seem  that  the  former 
is  of  right  the  correct  state  of  the  case,  but  Great 
Britain  entertains  difierent  opinions,  and  not  only  urges 
them  as  arguments  in  the  premises,  but  acts  upon  them 
in  her  exercise  of  the  right  of  settlement  in  that  quar¬ 
ter.  8he  surrendered -Astoria,  but  immediately  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  locate  trading  establishments  at  places  more 
eligibly  situated,  more  to  the  west  and  higher  up  the 
river.  Forts  were  constructed  at  these  places,  and  ev- 
ciy  opportunity  seized  for  making  them  useful  as  the 
central  depots  of  a  wide-spread  and  lucrative  trade,  in 
the  carrying  out  of  which  the  country  not  only  north, 
but  also  south  of  the  Columbia  river  was  laid  under 
requisition,  and  the  rights  of  the  United  States  cur¬ 
tailed  to  a  ruinous  extent,  while  w  henever  opportunity 
olTered  tlioy  were  altogether  negatived.  The  success 
attending  these  departures  from  the  rules  of  honorable 
international  faith  prompted  still  greater  aggression, 
and  more  wide-spread  traflic,  so  that  now’  the  trading- 
posts  of  the  English  intruders  upon  our  soil  are  strong¬ 
holds  in  w  hich  fraud  may  be  entrenched,  and  schemes 
for  the  eventual  reduction  of  the  territory  to  British 
rule  be  safely  planned  and  daringly  carried  out.  The 
natives  are  the  simple  tools  of  this  dishonorable  poli¬ 
cy,  and  the  wealth  of  the  country  is  yearly  exported 
to  the  home  markets  of  England  or  the  marts  of  China. 

These  facts  are  not  denied  by  England.  She  holds 
the  progress  of  affairs  as  the  natural  result  of  the  sin¬ 
gular  conditions  of  the  convention,  mentioned  in  the 
previous  chapter,  and,  of  course,  is  perfectly  willing 
that  the  relations  bctw’een  her  and  the  United  States 
shall  remain  for  an  indefinite  period  of  time  as  they 
now’  arc  and  have  been  during  the  last  thirty  years. 
She  is  willing  to  occupy  Oregon  with  us  in  common, 
for  this  indefinite  period,  so  that  her  policy  unchecked 
and  her  possession  grow  n  formidable,  the  former  w  ill 
enable  her  to  contend  for,  and  the  latter  place  her  in 
power  to  maintain  by  force,  the  entire  occupancy  and 
colonial  privileges  of  the  country.  A  subterfuge  more 
fraudulent  and  palpable  has  been  seldom  witnessed 
among  civilized  nations.  The  abstract  idea  of  thus 
holding  a  territory,  in  common,  by  two  independent 
powers,  unless  for  a  very  short  period  until  a  settle¬ 
ment  of  boundaries  can  be  effected,  is  preposterous. 
To  set  up  an  exclusive  claim  on  her  part  w  ithout  the 
least  ground  of  reason  or  argument,  merely  in  virtue  of 
a  possession  taken  by  force,  and  thus  continued  in  vio¬ 
lation  of  the  treaty  of  peace,  and  the  immediate  action 
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derived  from  the  spirit  of  that  treaty  con?eminor  the 
surrender  of  Astoria,  would  have  been  too  bare-faced 
an  act  of  aggression — somewhat  dangerous  also  at  tlie 
time  and  in  the  then  peculiar  crisis  of  her  alhiirs. 
Cunning  and  fraud  were  therefore  resorted  to,  unwor¬ 
thy  of  any  civilized  power,  but  doubly  so  when  the 
offending  party  claims  to  be  a  magnanimous  and  en¬ 
lightened  nation.  The  very  concession,  on  the  pait  of 
the  United  States,  of  a  common  possession  for  a  time — 
a  concession  which  we  are  much  astonished  should 
ever  have  been  made, — has  proved  the  only  argument 
in  the  hands  of  our  opponent,  and  she  sustains  upon 
this  the  plea  that  England  has  at  least  a  color  of  right 
to  some  part  of  the  territoiy’  thus  occupied.  In  the 
absence  of  a  correct  understanding  on  her  part  of  the 
definite  boundaries  of  this  “  some  part  of  the  territory,” 
she  usurps  the  whole,  unless  we  consider  the  settle¬ 
ment  at  Astoria  as  the  remaining  part  belonging  to  the 
United  States  after  England  has  detached  her  “some.” 
The  United  States  are  taught  in  the  present  crisis — 
for  so  we  deem  it — the  lack  of  wisdom  obvious  in  their 
having  neglected  to  take  military  possession  of  Oregon, 
as  recommended  by  Mr.  Monroe  in  1821,  and  by  Pres¬ 
ident  Adams  at  the  succeeding  session  of  Congress. 
It  is  surprising  that  the  subject  should  have  escaped 
the  military  eye  of  General  Jackson,  as  the  renewed 
agreement  lor  mutual  occupancy  in  1827  contained  a 
clause  authorizing  either  party  to  put  an  end  to  it  at  the 
expiration  of  twelve  months  after  such  notice  had  been 
given. 

This  is  not  the  only  instance  of  bad  faith  on  the  part 
of  Great  Britain  in  the  execution  of  her  treaties  enter¬ 
ed  into  with  the  United  States.  We  have  shbwn  her 
prompt  to  innovate  in  all  her  commercial  relations — 
seizing  our  vessels  on  pretexts  so  shallow  as  to  be 
scarcely  worthy  of  serious  consideration,  and  impress¬ 
ing  American  seamen  while  serving  under  the  national 
flag.  There  is,  we  believe,  but  one  opinion  current 
among  us  as  to  her  conduct  with  respect  to  the  North¬ 
eastern  Boundary  Question  ;  yet  these  instances  are  by 
no  means  so  palpable  as  that  now  under  discussion, 
and  which  is  only  equalled  by  her  conduct  in  relation 
to  the  surrender  of  the  posts  south  of  the  great  Lakes, 
in  pursuance  of  the  treaty  of  1783.  That  treaty  left 
England  without  the  shadow  of  a  pretext  for  continu¬ 
ing  in  possession ;  tjie  boundary  having  been  expressly 
declared  to  be  a  line  drawn  through  the  middle  of  those 
lakes.  England  did  not  in  that  instance  even  set  up 
a  pretence  for  a  mutual  and  common  possession  until 
the  final  adjustment,  for  there  was  nothing  to  adjust, 
but  retained  her  hold  in  open  violation  of  all  right,  for 
a  term  of  ten  years,  during  which  our  frontier  and  in¬ 
fant  settlements  were,  in  consequence,  as  we  so  believe, 
of  this  retention  of  our  fortified  places,  exposed  to  the 
cruelties  and  fiendish  severity  of  a  war  with  the  sav¬ 
ages.  It  was  not  until  the  destruction  of  two  of  our 
armies,  and  a  grievous  waste  of  the  lives  and  property 
of  American  citizens  throughout  the  West,  that  we 
finally  compelled  her  to  withdraw  her  armed  bands 
from  our  territory,  nor  would  the  United  States  have 
secured  this  desirable  end  even  then,  had  not  the  army 
Rader  General  Wayne  taught  the  intruders  that  longer 


residence  would  not  be  safe,  especially  when  he  sig¬ 
nally  defeated  and  dispersed  a  large  body  of  Indians, 
fighting  them  under  the  guns  of  a  British  fortress. 
The  war  with  the  Indians,  the  effects  of  which  are 
even  now  severely  felt  in  the  West,  and  notoriously 
known  as  being  secretly  stimulated  and  kept  alive  by 
England,  cost  the  States  immense  sums  of  moneys  and 
many  thousands  of  lives,  leaving  behind  it  a  feeling 
of  hostility  w  hich  rankled  in  the  minds  of  our  western 
population,  and  no  doubt  had  a  direct  influence  in 
bringing  about  the  war  of  1813.  If  the  States  com¬ 
posing  the  northern  and  eastern  sections  of  the  Repub¬ 
lic  had  shared  this  feeling  in  an  equal  degree,  it  is 
probable  that  the  intt'rval  between  the  stniggle  of 
the  revolution  and  the  late  war  w  ould  have  been  of  as 
short  duration  as  the  peace  of  Amiens ;  but  eastern 
interests,  critically  situated  at  that  time,  conflicted  w  ilh 
the  desire  to  avenge  the  insulted  honor  of  the  nation. 
Commerce  was  reviving,  the  evils  of  war  were  still 
fresh  in  their  recollection,  and  no  sacrifices  appeared 
too  great  for  the  preservation  of  peace.  Besides,  we 
were  in  debt,  our  treasury  a  burlesque,  our  finances 
disordered,  our  union  a  rope  of  sand,  the  Southern 
States  jealous  of  the  Executive  and  standing  armies, 
and  our  w  hole  military  establishment  not  quite  equal 
to  one  full  regiment !  In  every  element  of  the  nation¬ 
al  organization  there  was  weakness,  and  the  wary 
statesmen  leading  ]uiblic  opinion  in  the  States  north  of 
the  Potomac  feared  that  an  appeal  to  arms  for  the  re¬ 
dress  of  the  injuries  caused  by  (ireat  Britain  would 
be  as  brief  as  it  would  prove  sanguinary — as  fatal  to 
our  national  liberties  as  it  would  be  to  the  safety  of 
the  States  in  their  federal  alliance.  When  we  look 
back  to  the  history  of  that  period,  upon  the  faithless 
policy  of  England  in  relation  to  the  Western  posts, 
and,  uninfluenced  by  the  party  feelings  which  then 
endeavored  to  find  plausible  excuses  for  her  conduct, 
renrard  the  disastrous  results  of  her  connection  w*ith 
the  Indians — results  seen  in  the  butchery  of  tlie  gallant 
troops  of  Gen.  St.  Clair  and  the  disastrous  defeat  of 
Gen.  Ilarmar,  w  c  can  sec  no  reasons  why  a  rupture 
should  not  have  taken  place,  and  the  causers  of  these 
disasters  ejected  from  our  territory  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet.  It  is  true  that  such  measures  would  have 
been  rash,  equally  true  that  there  is  room  for  doubt 
whether  they  w'ould  have  been  sustained  by  the  lead¬ 
ing  political  faction  of  that  day;  but  certainly  some 
action  more  adequate  to  the  critical  nature  of  tlie  case 
than  mere  remonstrance  and  cabinet  negotiation  should 
have  redeemed  the  name  ol  the  nation  from  the  shame 
of  tumc  endurance  of  such  high  handed  violation  of 
tlie  rights  of  nations  as  was  pcrpelrati  d  in  this  instance 
by  the  officers  of  Great  Britain.  There  is  point  in  the 
argument  of  the  party  opposed  to  the  enforcement  of  a 
punishment  suited  to  the  offence,  that  the  want  of 
union  in  the  States  and  the  diversity  of  opinion  on  tliis 
very  question  as  w’ell,  rendered  it  doubtful  whether  in 
the  event  of  a  declaration  of  war  the  Administration 
would  have  been  sustained,  but  we  can  hardly  think 
that  their  dislike  would  have  gone  so  far  as  to  causa 
them  to  forget  their  duty  to  their  country,  and  all 
sense  of  tho  strong  provocation  in  which  the  com- 
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menccmcot  of  hostilities  would  have  derived  their  ne¬ 
cessity. 

To  return  to  the  subject  out  of  which  this  dijrression 
has  grown,  the  question  to  be  considered  is,  shall  w’c 
euiTcnder  our  right  to  the  country  on  tlie  Pacific,  or 
what  is  the  same  thing,  renew  the  farce  of  a  mutual 
possession  for  ten  years  longer  1  The  last  convention 
having  expired,  the  question  is  again  open  between 
the  two  contracting  parties.  The  American  claim  must 
be  either  renounced  or  asserted,  and  if  asserted,  it  must 
he  done  at  once  and  efiTectually.  The  further  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  terms  of  the  late  convention  w  ill  have  the 
effect  of  settling  forever  all  controversy  out  of  which 
the  United  SUttes  might  expect  to  be  the  gainers,  for 
the  interests  of  Great^Uritain  in  the  territory,  already 
as  we  have  shown,  formidable  and  hostile,  will  before 
the  lapse  of  ten  succeeding  years  be  so  firmly  estab¬ 
lished  as  to  resist  all  attempts  that  might  be  made  to 
dispossess  her  by  force.  \Ve  must  act  as  becomes  a 
people  knowing  their  rights  and  resolved  not  to  suffer 
those  rights  to  be  tampered  with.  If  the  claim  of  Eng¬ 
land  as  set  up  by  her  ministers  be  valid,  it  is  due  to  her 
that  it  be  frankly  admitted  by  this  government;  if  her 
pretensions  are  in  keeping  with  the  character  we  have 
endeavored  to  assign  her,  then  it  behooves  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States  to  cut  at  once  the  intricate  policy  so  long 
threatening  our  interests  in  Oregon,  and  assert  the  right 
of  sovereignty  over  the  territory  in  dispute.  It  may 
be  said  that  our  soil  is  sufficiently  extensive,  that  the 
difficulties  of  communication  w  ith  the  region  of  the 
Colunihia  Ilivor  from  the  Atlantic  valleys  of  this  coun. 
try  interpose  to  m?he  Oregon  scarcely  w  orthy  of  se¬ 
rious  consideration ;  that  the  distance  separating  any 
settlcmonls  that  might  bo  established  west  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains  from  the  inhabited  portions  of  the 
Union  would  prevent  the  extension  of  the  protecting 
arm  of  government  over  the  settlements  so  termed  and 
leave  them  expoaeil  to  the  hostility  of  England  and  the 
attacks  of  the  natives,  should  they  w  ish  to  destroy 
them.  It  may  also  be  urged  that  the  assertion  of 
our  right  would  bo  attended  w  itii  great  expense,  be¬ 
sides  the  chances  of  a  rupture  with  the  other  power 
seated  on  the  soil,  and  danger  of  collision  with  other 
foreign  powers.  The  establishment  of  a  territorial 
government  would  necessarily  increase  the  number  of 
public  officers,  already  too  gn'at ;  officers  who  would 
be  almost  irresponsible  in  conseipience  of  their  great 
distance  from  the  seal  of  the  central  government,  while 
a  new  door  would  be  opened  to  speculation  and  cor¬ 
ruption  when  there  are  too  many  doors  of  this  kind 
open  already.  And,  lastly,  that  efficient  measures 
cannot  be  taken  w  ithout  inerexsing  our  military  force 
at  least  double  that  now  on  foot,  to  enable  us  to  cope 
with  the  Hudson's  Ptty  Company,  even  if  England 
were  to  disclaim  the  acts  of  the  Company,  only  afford¬ 
ing  as  she  has  done  in  other  cases  secret  aid  and  sup¬ 
port 

The  objections  here  stated  are  not  without  w  eight 
and  character.  The  region  of  country  lying  between 
.  the  wesU’m  shore  of  the  Mississippi  liver  and  the 
eastern  slope  of  the  Oregon  chain  of  mountains  is,  in 
its  topographical  and  political  condition,  unfitted  for 


being  a  desirable  thoroughfare  of  communication  to  the 
valley  of  the  Columbia.  Beyond  our  most  distant 
settlements  on  the  Missouri,  a  tract  of  land,  extending 
eastward  at  least  six  hundred  miles,  has  been  secured 
to  the  remnants  of  the  southern  Indian  tribes,  and  is 
now  peopled  by  them.  Their  forcible  removal  thither, 
the  just  right  they  have  for  murmuring  against  the 
American  Government  in  the  matter  of  their  expatria¬ 
tion,  together  w’ilh  their  natural  fears  that  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  new  white  settlements  west  of  and  around 
them  may  lead  to  a  re-enactment  of  the  farce  of  pur¬ 
chase,  as  carried  out  at  New  Echota ;  all  combine  to 
make  it  doubtful  w  hether  travelling  through  their  set¬ 
tlements  could  be  performed  w’ithout  hazard.  To  the 
w  est  of  the  Indian  settlements  a  vast  desert  intervenes, 
for  several  hundred  miles  barren  and  uninhabitable, 
and  then  the  rude  passes  of  the  Oregon  hills  present 
themselves  to  complete  the  list  of  formidable  obstacles, 
before  the  traveller  finds  himself  on  the  soil  of  the  dis¬ 
puted  territory.  The  increase  of  public  officers,  and 
the  intrigue  and  abuse  of  trust  consequent  thereon,  is 
an  argument  of  more  weight  than  at  a  first  glance 
might  be  supposed.  The  severity  of  republican  prin¬ 
ciples  precludes  the  use  of  those  agencies,  by  the  aid 
of  which — and  through  which  alone — England  has 
maintained  her  colonial  rule;  and,  in  consequence,  am¬ 
bition  and  a  title  being  inducements  to  honesty  not  se¬ 
cured  to  tlie  American  official  trustee,  the  probability 
that  his  conduct  w’ill  be  fashioned  in  accordance  with 
the  requirements  of  the  Jeffersonian  golden  rule,  is  in 
some  instances  materially  dependent  upon  the  advan¬ 
tages  for  peculation  ho  may  have  around  him.  Under 
the  rule  of  the  veriest  despot  of  Europe  it  is  rare  to 
find  a  youth  of  faithful  service  repaid  by  neglect  w  hen 
ago  impairs  the  energies  and  dulls  the  abilities  of  the 
laborer.  Place  and  pension,  honorable  distinction  and 
the  respect  of  tlie  sovereign,  arc  the  rew^ards  of  his  zeal 
and  integrity,  and  serve  as  evidences  from  w'hich  oth¬ 
ers  may  learn  that  the  correct  discharge  of  a  trust  is 
the  better  policy  in  the  end.  It  is  by  her  judicious 
application  of  this  principle  to  the  organization  of  her 
distant  provincial  empire  that  England  is  so  fortunate 
in  all  her  operations.  It  is  deplorably  otherwise  with 
us.  The  fluctuations  of  public  opinion,  the  rapidity 
of  the  change  from  popularity  to  general  odium,  the 
overthrow  of  Administrations,  the  ministerial  altera¬ 
tions  consequent  thereon,  and  the  extensiveness  of  the 
practice  of  removing  all  public  officers  either  opposed 
politically  to  the  latest,  popular  dynasty,  or  supposed 
to  be  so,  afford  but  little  time  to  the  servant  of  the  na¬ 
tion  in  w  hich  to  esUiblish  a  reputation  lor  integrity  or 
ability,  while  in  the  event  of  his  removal  he  retires  to 
private  life,  witliout  having  acquired  during  his  term 
of  public  service  either  a  competency  for  the  future, 
or  resources  w  herew  ith  to  lay  the  foundation  of  after 
support.  His  salary  while  in  office  barely  maintains 
him,  and  its  enjoyment  is  embittered  by  the  conscious¬ 
ness  that  its  tenure  is  precarious.  He  lives  like  Dam¬ 
ocles  at  the  royal  banquet,  in  trembling  anticipation  of 
the  sword  of  removal,  which  will  cast  him  upon  the 
world  without  resources,  and  hence  it  is  that  w'e  find 
$  0  many  abusing  the  trust  confided  to  them,  and  either 
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speculating  ruinously  with  the  public  treasure  or  elop¬ 
ing  with  as  much  as  they  can  grasp.  It  must  be  con¬ 
fessed  that  the  temptation  is  great,  and  the  wonder  i 
should  be  that  so  few*  dishonorable  cases  of  this  kind 
occur  when  the  oflicers  are  so  numerous  and  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  peculation  so  great. 

The  increase  of  our  civil  and  military  establishments 
ought  to  be  governed  by  the  rigid  principles  of  expe¬ 
diency,  and  groat  foresight  employed,  lest  they  become 
too  enormous  for  the  just  purposes  of  the  government. 
When  these  facts  are  properly  considered,  and  the  ! 
probability  admitted  of  a  rupture  with  England  in  the  ! 
event  of  pressing  our  claim  of  sole  sovere  ignty  in  the 
territory  of  Oregon,  it  would  seem  in  accordance  witli 
a  wise  policy  and  Christian  spirit  to  propose  a  com¬ 
promise  and  a  surrender  of  our  rights  for  a  just  equiv¬ 
alent,  and  if  even  this  be  refused,  then  to  be  content 
with  the  partial  participation  of  the  common  posses¬ 
sion  under  the  government  of,  and  exposed  to,  the  inno¬ 
vations  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company. 

However  wise  and  prudent  such  a  course  might  be, 
it  is  very  certain  that  the  national  spirit  can  never  be 
induced  to  adopt  it.  Every  American  who  becomes 
acquainted  w'ith  the  state  of  the  case,  w  ill  entertain 
the  same  feelings  in  regard  to  it  that  he  would  if  his 
private  interests  were  in  a  similar  manner  invaded  by 
force  and  fraud.  The  sense  of  patriotism,  the  feeling 
of  wounded  pride,  of  just  indignation,  would  greatly 
outweigh  the  mere  calculations  of  interest.  A  surren¬ 
der  of  our  ritrhts  under  such  circumstances  would  be 
scouted  by  a  great  majority  of  Ihe  citizens  ol  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States,  and  parties  of  every  political  hue  unite  in 
condemning  the  degradation  of  the  surrender.  After 
our  treaties  with  Uussia  and  Mexico,  after  the  frequent 
negotiations  held  with  England,  and  the  position  main¬ 
tained  in  all  of  them,  we  cannot  renounce  a  claim  so 
clearly  just  and  indisputable,  without  exposing  our¬ 
selves  to  derision  and  contempt.  \\  ith  what  face  could 
we,  after  an  act  so  imbecile  and  unworthy,  ever  stand 
up  for  our  rights  with  foreign  nations,  in  the  event  of 
other  cases  arising  in  character  similar  to  this  1  \\  e 

are  no  longer  free  to  renounce  it — we  have  gone  too 
far  to  recede  without  dishonor.  Even  admitting  the 
snbject  in  controversy  to  be  of  little  or  no  value,  com¬ 
mon  prudence  would  forbid  us,  as  a  nation,  to  retreat 
from  the  grounds  we  have  so  long  maintained,  and 
yield  our  well  founded  rights  through  apprehension  of 
being  compelled  to  maintain  them  by  force  of  arms,  j 
The  fact  of  their  being  seriously  asserted  makes  it  in¬ 
cumbent  on  the  nation  to  protect  them  at  all  hazards, 
nor  suffer  the  apprehension  of  disaster  to  sully  the^ 
name  and  jeopard  the  dignity  of  the  Government.  If- 
we  hesitate  to  assert  our  own  on  all  proper  occasions,; 
we  had  better  at  once  disband  our  armies  and  dismiss 


clear  that  our  best  and  safest  policy  would  be  to  make 
a  tame  surrender  of  Oregon,  or  in  our  future  negotia* 
lions  pass  the  subject  over  in  submissive  silence,  or 
even  accept  the  compensation  which  our  opponent 
might,  as  a  last  resource,  Ihj  disposed  to  offer.  The 
value  of  the  territory  as  a  route  to  tlic  islands  of  the 
Southern  ocean  and  the  continents  washed  by  its  wa¬ 
ters,  we  have  already  shown.  We  are  prepared  to 
show’  that  a  depot  might  be  established  at  some  suita¬ 
ble  point  on  the  Missouri,  from  w  hich,  at  short  distan* 
ces,  settlements  might  be  formed  and  forts  located, 
combining  to  make  the  route  safe  and  expeditious.  ITre 
Rev.  S.  Barker,  in  a  recent  work,  giving  an  account  of 
his  visit  to  Oregon,  dwells  minutely  over  tire  details 
of  his  journey  and  traces  his  rouU^  upon  a  map,  show¬ 
ing  that  the  communication  with  the  territory  is  by  no 
means  so  difficult  as  is  generally  supposed.  We  shall 
have  occasion  to  refer  to  this  work  more  particularly 
as  we  proceed.  These  considerations,  in  connection 
w'iih  one  still  more  important,  to  w  it,  the  danger  to  be 
feared  in  case  of  our  suffering  Great  BriUiin  to  form  a 
line  of  military  provinces  around  us,  from  New  Bruna- 
wick  on  the  north  to  Mexico  on  the  south,  demand 
that  the  attention  of  this  government  be  given  to  the 
subject  without  further  delay.  Once  pennitted  to 
complete  her  chain  of  armed  posts  in  tlie  country 
of  tl;3  ('olumuia,  and  she  will  have  full  oppor¬ 
tunity,  whenever  it  may  accord  with  her  policy  to 
use  it,  for  uninterrupted  aggression  on  our  entire  w  est¬ 
ern  border. 

In  view  of  these  facts  we  ask  what  has  been  done 
by  our  (lovernmciit  in  the  premises  1  and  what  are  tlie 
grounds  upon  w  hich  Great  Britain  intends  to  found 
her  position  in  the  coining  convention,  for  it  is  evident 
that  before  twelve  months  elapse,  the  relative  claims 
of  the  tw  o  powers  w  ill  be  made  subject  for  definitive 
negotiation  1  'J'he  United  States  stand  precisely  where 
they  were  in  the  earliest  period  of  the  controversy. 
They  have  been  foiled  in  every  negotiation  and  retired 
from  every  convention  w  ithout  gaining  a  point,  estab¬ 
lishing  a  principle  or  founding  a  favorable  precedent. 
In  the  negotiations  betw  een  the  ministers  of  England 
and  the  agents  of  the  United  States,  the  former  prefer¬ 
red  no  distinct  claim,  refused  to  investigate  those  set 
up  by  our  ambassadors  and  bowed  thc.n  out  of  contro¬ 
versy  as  scarcely  worth  consideration..  Without  claim- 
j  ing  authority  in  the  territory,  she  yet  occupies  it  in  the 
person  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company,  and  in  answer 
to  our  repeatedly  urged  request  that  some  attempt  be 
made  to  specify  her  claim  of  boundary,  her  modest 
reply  is  that  she  sees  no  necessity  for  such  practical 
^legi^Jation,  so  long  as  the  country  in  dispute  is  a  com¬ 
mon  property,  open  alike  to  the  trading  operations  of 
I  both  nations ;  and  also  that  w  licn  she  puts  in  a  claim 


our  navy,  relying  in  future  on  the  voluntary  sense  of  j 
justice  of  other  nations,  or  resolve  to  submit  with  pa-  | 
tience  to  their  pretensions,  even  if  urged  to  the  farthest  | 
limits  of  insolent  oppression. 

But  when  we  consider  the  importance  of  the  subject  j 
in  dispute,  the  prospect  of  success,  and  the  probability  ; 
of  a  fair  adjustment  on  tlie  part  of  England,  without ; 
the.  hazard  of  war,  as  serious  to  her  as  to  us,  it  is  not  j 


to  civil  and  military  jurisdiction  it  will  be  time  enough 
to  define  the  line  of  limits.  This  style  of  argument 
w’ould  appear  to  better  advantage  were  it  not  evident 
that  Great  Britain  is  availing  herself  of  the  time  spent 
in  negotiation  to  strengthen  her  position  in  Oregon, 
and,  as  w’c  have  certainly  a  just  right  to  believe,  secure 
it  under  her  ultimate  dominion.  In  short,  the  answer 
to  our  category  is,  that  tlie  government  of  the  United 
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States  has  done  nothing,  literally  nothing,  while  i  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  is  hilly,  and  consists  of 
England  has  steadily  for  twenty  years  or  more  pursued  j  uncultivatihle  mountains  or  barren  steppes,  not  likely 
a  line  of  policy,  which  unless  checked  now,  will  re- !  to  be  closely  inhabited  for  centuries,  if  ever.  There 
suit  in  her  occupation  of  the  entire  country  in  dispute.  ;  must  be  vast,  unoccupied  spaces  between  the  settle- 
.  At  the  last  session  of  the  United  States’  Congress  !  ments  ;  these  would  therefore  require  a  peculiar  pro- 
a  disposition  was  manifested  to  examine,  with  a  view  J  teciion  and  organization.  Instead  of  confounding  this 
to  decisive  action,  the  position  of  the  Hudson’s  Hay  j  important  dependency  with  our  territories  held  in  pu- 
Company  in  connection  with  Oregon  and  the  interests  ■  pillage  for  a  few  years  with  the  understanding  that 
of  this  Government  in  the  same  quarter,  but,  excepting  :  they  are  to  hecome  members  of  the  Union  and  be  in- 
the  presentation  of  two  very  able  and  judicious  re-  vested  w'ith  all  the  sovereign  authority  of  states,  ws 
ports  relative  to  the  question,  there  was  no  distinct  would  suggest  the  policy  of  creating  a  separate  de- 
legislation,  and  the  whole  matter  reverted  to  the  Kxe-  partment  for  the  Oregon,  which  might  be  assigned  as 
cutive,  in  whose  hands  it  must  necessarily  remain  for  the  common  centre  of  the  immense  region  to  be  placed 
the  present.  Congress  having  adjourned  without  plac-  under  one  government  in  the  first  instance ;  for  if  it 
ing  in  his  hands  adequate  means  wherewith  to  accom-  shall  be  found  expedient  to  subdivide  it  into  several 
plish  any  thing  of  importance.  ^  et,  restricted  as  the  territories,  it  may  be  done  hereafter,  as  in  the  case  of 
President  is  in  the  absence  of  all  definite  power,  he  Louisiana,  or  the  district  formerly  known  as  the  North 
may  still  do  something ;  he  can  at  least  station  a  por-  West  Territory  and  now  the  seat  of  four  States  and  a 
lion  of  our  military  force  on  the  line  of  communication  prosperous  territory  shortly  to  form  a  fifth.  The  de- 
with  the  Pacific,  estiiblishing  posts  at  some  of  the  most  partment  or  bureau  of  the  Oregon,  at  Washington, 
important  points,  and  thus  greatly  facilitate  any  ultc-  would  have  a  superintendance  over  all  matters  con- 
rior  operations.  nected  with  its  government,  military  and  civil,  finan- 

But  the  only  effectual  measure  which  can  be  pur-  eial  and  municipal,  Indian  agencies,  &c. ;  in  short,  it 
•ucd  is,  to  extend  our  law’s  and  national  authority  over  ought  to  be  kept  entirely  distinct  and  separate  from  the 
the  country  claimed  by  us,  as  soon  as  possible,  by  the  other  departments  of  government  and  be  subject  only  to 
establishment  of  a  territorial  government,  but  on  a  the  President  and  N'dtional  Legislature.  With  the  same 
scale  of  greater  magnitude  than  any  hitherto  formed,  idea  of  a  peculiar  government  and  a  special  legislation. 
The  country  to  be  embraced  by  it  is  in  fact  the  seat  of  w  ith  the  single  exception  of  a  custom-house,  w  e  w’ould 
an  empire,  perhaps  the  site  of  numerous  state  sover-  suggest  the  formation  of  a  military  corps  unconnected 
eignties.  If  the  remote  situation  of  Oregon  be  such  w  ith  the  national  military  establishment,  and  which 
as  to  render  it  impracticable,  at  any  future  time,  to  in-  might  be  increased  or  diminished  as  it  might  be  found 
corporate  it  in  the  Union  on  a  footing  with  other  states,  necessary.  We  w  ould  create  a  loan  of  ten  millions  of 
and  inconvenient  to  bring  it  under  all  the  details  and  dollars,  to  be  repaid  in  fifty  years,  and  to  be  based  on 
principles  of  the  Federal  system,  it  might  be  bound  to  the  public  lands  of  the  territory ;  the  principal  part  of 
us  by  a  less  intimate  alliance  adapted  to  its  situation  this  sum  to  be  expended  immediately  in  establishing 
and  circumstances ;  but,  in  the  meantime,  there  could  the  line  of  communication  from  the  Missouri  to  the 
be  no  such  objection  to  the  connection  under  the  form  head  ol  ship  navigation  oh  the  Columbia.  When  we 
of  a  territorial  government  or  dependency.  Although  take  into  view’  the  skill  and  enterprise  of  our  Country- 
Great  Britain,  through  her  minister,  objected  to  the  men,  already  knowm  over  the  civilized  portion  of  the 
establishment  of  a  government  specially  created  for  earth  as  being  synonymous  with  success,  w’e  cannot 
the  Columbia  region,  it  could  suggest  no  reason  against  entertain  a  doubt  but  that  w  ithin  a  few  years,  by  means 
the  exercise  of  public  authority  over  our  ow’n  citizens  of  improved  roads  and  by  a  more  perfect  knowledge  of 
within  it,  provided  this  should  emanate  from  a  gov-  the  Rocky  Mountains,  the  journey  across  them  may 
ernmenl  established  for  the  cast  side  ot  the  Mountains  he  reduced  to  a  third  or  fourth  of  what  it  is  at  present, 
with  a  jurisdiction  reaching  to  the  west.  \\  e  are  at  The  use  of  steam  on  the  Pacific  is  not  impossible,  and 
liberty  to  act  upon  this  system  if  we  please,  but  it  is  the  day  is  probably  not  remote  when  the  quiet  w’aters 
nothing  more  than  a  quibble  and  all  unw’orthy  the  of  that  great  thoroughfare  of  commerce  will  be  vexed 
character  of  a  people  of  equitable  law’s.  In  following  with  the  revolutions  of  the  w  heel  of  the  steamboat, 
it  out,  we  should  but  prove  the  imitators  of  Great  and  the  port  of  the  Columbia  be  a  harbor  for  the  steam 
Britain  in  her  relations  w  ith  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Com-  impelled  vessel.  To  all  w  ho  may  feel  inclined  to  re- 
pany.  Our  better  policy  is  the  true  line  of  conduct  so  gard  us  as  too  sanguine,  w  e  beg  to  mention  that  sci- 
far  observed  in  all  our  governmental  relations,  to  first  ence  in  her  path  of  prophecy  has  been  routed  before 
ascertain  clearly  our  national  rights,  and  then  stand  up  the  perseverance  of  enterprise,  and  a  Gardner  live  to 
for  them  manfully  and  energetically.  We  think  the  see  his  prediction  altered  by  fact — that  the  navigation 
idea  a  good  one,  however,  of  making  one  territory  of  of  the  Atlantic  from  Europe  to  America,  by  steam,  w’aa 
the  country  beyond  our  w  estern  Indian  boundary  to  the  an  absolute  impossibility.  Predictions  equally  sage, 
Pacific.  It  w’ould  seem,  at  a  cursory  glance,  to  be  a  and  emanating  from  oracles  equally  positive,  have  been 
design  too  vast  for  successful  arrangement,  but  the  pronounced  futile  ever  when  bearing  against  the  in- 
diAculty  is  by  no  means  serious  when  properly  exam-  terests  of  well  directed  industry.  We  repeat  it,  steam 
ined.  How  ever  great  the  area  of  the  province,  it  must  will  be  employed  as  an  agent  in  the  navigation  of  the 
be  remembered  that  it  is  not  all  of  it  susceptible  of  Southern  Ocean  before  the  novelty  of  its  adoption  in 
population  and  settlement.  A  large  portion  of  the  land  |  the  communication  between  Europe  and  the  United 
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States  shall  have  ceased  to  form  a  topic  for  astonish-’  pleasant  and  undulating.  The  distance  from  the  Trad- 


ment  and  eulogy.  j 

We  have  promised  to  say  something  further  re- ! 
specting  the  important  route  across  from  the  Missouri 
river  to  the  Pacific,  and  which  we  conceive  to  he  of 
sufheient  magnitude  to  justify  the  assertion  of  our  right 
to  the  country  of  Oregon.  We  gave  in  brief,  in  the  ! 
first  chapter,  a  detail  of  the  jouriu*y  of  the  Pev.  Mr.  | 
Spaulding  and  party ;  in  addition  to  this  w’e  have  some 
accurate  information  conveyed  in  a  highly  interesting 
work  recently  published  by  Kev.  Mr.  Parker.  It  con-  J 
tains  matter  of  sound  interest,  and  affords  a  distinct 
view  of  the  present  condition  of  the  territory,  with 
some  clever  remarks  on  the  fitness  of  Oregon  for  the 
various  purposes  of  business  and  social  life,  lie  start¬ 
ed  from  the  Council  Bluffs,  eight  hundred  miles  up  the 
Missouri,  with  a  party  of  traders,  having  in  train  a 
number  of  loaded  wagons  and  pack-horses.  They 
followed  generally  the  valley  of  the  great  river  Platte, 
which  enters  the  Missouri  some  forty  or  fifty  miles  be¬ 
low.  The  party  was  thirty  four  days  in  reaching  the 
trading  fort  of  the  Fur  Company  at  Laramis  Forks, 
among  what  are  called  the  Black  Hills,  passing  through 
an  open  prairie,  crossing  several  rivers,  but  not  meet-  j 
ing  with  any  serious  obstruction  to  the  progress  of! 
their  wagons.  As  they  appear  to  have  travelled  slow-  ! 
ly,  and  stopped  occasionally,  no  correct  idea  of  the 
distance  can  be  formed  from  the  length  of  time!  w’hich  ! 
they  occupied  in  performing  it;  but  it  did  not  exceed  1 
five  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  w  hich,  with  proper  sta-  j 
tions  and  a  few’  improvements  easily  made,  miglit  be 
travelled  with  ease  in  fifteen  days.  The  Black  Hills  j 
are  so  called  on  account  of  their  dark,  w’oody  appear¬ 
ance,  contrasted  w’ith  the  nakedness  of  the  prairies, 
being  of  no  great  elevation,  and  forming  no  serious 
obstacles.  In  looking  at  the  map,  it  strikes  us  that  a 
road  from  the  Qui  Coure  River,  higher  up  the  Missou¬ 
ri,  to  the  Trading  Fort,  w’ould  be  more  eligible,  as  it 
would  lessen  the  land  carriage  at  least  tw  o  hundred 
miles.  The  junction  of  the  Yellow  Stone  and  Big 
Horn  would  be  still  more  preferable,  provided  steam¬ 
boats  could  ascend  to  that  point,  which  is  about  two 
thousand  three  hundred  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Missouri,  thus  shortening  the  land  carriage  to  the  foot 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  at  least  four  hundred  miles; 
but  the  increased  distance  of  navigation  w'ould  have 
to  be  weighed  :  it  might  therefore  be  found  preferable 
to  start  from  Council  Bluffs,  Qui  Coure,  or  some  other 
point  lower  dow  n  on  the  Missouri,  w  hich  would  have 
the  advantage  of  avoiding  the  haunts  of  the  marauding 


ing  Fort  to  the  Pacific  slope  of  the  Stony  Mountains, 
cannot  be  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  mak¬ 
ing  the  whole  route  from  the  Missouri  to  this  point  about 
seven  hundred  in  all.  In  the  present  stau*  of  the  re¬ 
gion  of  country  to  be  traversed,  this  distance,  insigni¬ 
ficant  when  scanned  by  the  eye  of  steam  directing 
philosophy,  is  great  and  alUuided  with  many  difficul¬ 
ties  ;  but  w  hen  we  take  into  consideration  the  facili¬ 
ties  w  hich  may  be  effected  by  art  and  labor,  and  the 
discoveries  yet  to  be  made,  the  difficulties  now  justly 
deemed  important  w  ill  in  time  be  little  more  formida¬ 
ble  than  were  to  be  encountered  forty  years  ago  by  the 
traveller  journeying  from  New'  York  to  Pittsburgh. 
We  arc  not  to  suppose,  however,  that  after  crossing 
the  great  dividing  ridge,  all  the  obstacles  in  the  way 
of  communication  with  the  country  of  the  Columbia 
have  been  overcome.  North  of  California  the  country 
is  more  accessible,  but  all  the  main  branches  of  the 
Columbia  flow  through  mountains  of  great  elevation ; 
these  streams  abound  with  cataracts  and  frequently 
rush  along  for  great  distances  between  precipitous 
cliffs,  rendering  them  both  unfit  for  navigation  and  im¬ 
possible  to  be  followed  in  their  courses  by  land.  A 
route  has  fortunately  heen  found  through  these  Alpine 
barriers,  which  opposes  no  serious  difficulty,  and 
where  a  road  may  be  constructed  as  good  as  that  for¬ 
merly  used  by  wagons  in  crossing  the  Alleghenies. 
This  route  was  pursued  by  Mr.  Parker  and  his  party. 
After  crossing  the  Big  Sandy,  they  advanced  in  a  di¬ 
rection  nearly  north  for  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles ; 
passing  Jackson’s  valley,  a  tract  of  fine  territory  w’ell 
timbered  and  supplied  with  all  the  requisites  for  agri¬ 
cultural  cultivation — the  hills  of  easy  ascent  and  ac¬ 
cessible  to  the  plough,  the  streams  well  proportioned 
to  the  necessities  of  the  soil,  licaving  the  valley,  they 
progressed  in  a  westerly  course,  until  they  fell  on  the 
Salmon,  a  branch  of  the  Snake  river.  Their  route 
was  between  the  Salmon  and  the  nearly  parallel  course 
of  the  Kooskooske,  another  tributary  of  the  great  river. 
I’licse  streams  flow  amid  a  aeries  of  mountains  of  less 
elevation  and  more  accessible  than  those  heretofore  de¬ 
scribed.  The  travellers  were  twenty  days  in  perform¬ 
ing  the  journey  after  crossing  Henry’s  Forks,  until 
they  arrived  'at  the  settlement  at  Walla  Walla ;  and 
the  length  may  he  computed  at  three  hundred  and  fifty 
miles.  The  whole  distance  from  the  starting  place  on 
the  Missouri,  to  the  termination  of  the  journey,  at 
Walla  Walla,  an  important  trading  esUiblishmcnt  of 
the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company,  (a  place  which  through 


tribes  of  Indians  now,  and  for  many  years  to  come,  out  supineness  has  grow  n  into  great  military  and  busi- 
beyond  the  reach  of  our  military  arm.  ness  advantage,  and  exercises  a  w  ide  spread,  and  to  us. 

The  party  w  ith  which  Mr.  Parker  travelled,  leaving  injurious  influence  over  the  Indian  tribes  of  Oregon,) 
the  wagons,  resumed  its  journey  on  the  first  of  August,  may  be  estimated  at  twelve  hundred  miles, 
and  on  the  seventh  arrived  at  the  bank  of  the  Sw’eet  The  journey  accomplished  by  Mr.  Parker  Is  widely 
Water  river,  w’hich  interlocks  w'ith  the  Big  Sandy,  a  different  in  incident  and  result  from  the  adventures 
branch  of  the  Colorado  of  California.  Here  a  break  the  travellers  threading  before  him  the  passes  of  the 
in  the  chain  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  affords  an  easy  Oregon  chain  of  hills.  It  is  also  an  important  circum- 
passage  across  them  to  the  waters  which  flow’  into  the  i  stance,  that  his  passage  proved  that  former  travellers 
Pacific.  The  ascent  was  so  gradual  as  scarcely  to  be  w  ere  in  error  in  supposing  that  the  barren  desert  found 
perceptible,  and  the  distance  through  the  opening  about  i  in  this  region  stretched  along  the  eastern  slope  of  the 
two  days'  moderate  travel,  the  ihee  of  the  country  |  mountain  so  as  to  form  a  barrier  necessarily  to  be 
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fMMed  in  the  journey  frdin  Uie  country  of  the  Missouri 
to  the  coast  of  the  Pacific.  'Hiis  American  Zahara  has 
been  inTeate<l  with  fearful  attrihutes  by  the  marvel 
eoininif  hunters  and  trappers  cf  the  Creat  West,  hut 
the  narrative  of  our  writer  shows  that  its  extent  is  not 
formidable  and  that  the  route  to  Orejjon  may  be  so  ar¬ 
ranged  as  scarcely  to  encounter  its  sands.  With  a  view 
to  illustrate  our  position  that  a  chain  of  settlements  can 
ha  formed  to  as  to  be  uninterrupted  in  their  arrange- 
aaent,  and  disposed  for  service  to,  and  protection  of, 
the  pilgrim  to  the  Pacific  coast,  we  quote  from  the 
journal  of  the  missionary  his  description  of  the  topog¬ 
raphy  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  region,  so  far  as  our 
aobject  is  connected  with  it. 

The  characteristic  of  the  soil  from  the  Council 
Bluffs  to  the  Trading  Fort  at  the  Black  Hills  is  a 
beautiful  undulating  prairie,  affording  pasturt  for  im¬ 
mense  herds  of  buffaloes,  with  numerous  situations  for 
aettlements  on  the  water  courses.  Among  the  hills 
Just  mentioned  there  are  numerous  fertile  valleys,  and 
along  the  course  of  the  great  river  Platte  the  soil  gen¬ 
erally  is  fertile,  although  scarce  of  timber.  The  pas¬ 
sage  through  the  mountains,  along  the  flow  of  the 
Sweet  Water,  is  described  as  safe  and  pleasant.  To 
ase  the  writer's  own  words  : 

**  Tlie  paiiMge  through  thr^e  mounfnius  id  in  a  valley,  so 
gradual  in  the  ascent  and  descent,  that  I  should  not  have 
known  that  we  were  passing  them,  had  it  not  been  thnt  ns 
we  advanced  the  atmosphero  gradually  became  cooler,  and 
at  length  we  found  the  per|>etual  snows  upon  our  right  hand 
aad  upon  our  left,  elevated  maf»y  thousand  fe*rt  above  us — in 
•ome  places  ten  thousand.  The  highest  part  of  these  moun¬ 
tains  are  focud  by  measurement  to  l>c  eightiH'n  thousand  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sen.  This  valley  was  not  discovered 
until  some  years  since.  Mr.  Hunt  and  his  party,  more  tlnui 
twenty  yeors  ago,  went  near  it  but  did  not  iitid  it,  though  in 
•eatch  of  some  favorable  passage.  It  vaiies  in  width  from 
five  to  twenty  miles;  and  following  its  course,  the  distance 
through  the  mountains  is  nlmut  eighty  miles,  or  four  days’ 
journey.  Though  there  are  some  (  levations  and  depressions 
in  this  valley,  \et,  comparatively  sj»eaking,  it  is  level.  There 
would  be  no  difliculty  in  the  way  of  constructing  a  railroad 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pneihe  ocean  ;  and  prohaldy  the  time 
may  not  ho  very  fur  distant,  wlien  trips  will  ho  made  across 
the  continent,  ns  they  have  Ix'eii  made  to  the  Niugai'a  Fulls, 
to  see  nature’s  wonders.” 

In  Speaking  of  the  country  beyond  this  singular  val¬ 
ley,  or  rallier  opeiiiitg  through  the  mountains,  he  ob- 
servea,  after  crossing  the  Big  ISundy,  (the  first  stream 
running  to  the  West,)  that  along  its  banks  **  are  some 
Norway  pilch  pine,  a  few  of  the  white  pine  and  clus¬ 
ters  of  poplars."  In  some  of  the  low  vales  the  rose 
peered  from  the  swartl  in  beautiful  contrast  w  ith  the 
grim  features  of  desolation  carved  on  the  natural  ob¬ 
jects  around. 

The  following  is  a  description  of  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  points  on  the  route,  as  from  it  properly  begins 
the  passage  through  the  Columbian  Mountains  to  the 
British  settlements  on  the  main  branch  of  the  great 
river  of  the  West.  It  is  in  this  vicinity  that  the  first 
•sat  of  our  territorial  govermnent  w'ill  probably  he  es- 
tabliahed,  as  being  about  central  on  the  road  and  equi¬ 
distant  from  the  siHUements  which  may  be  formed  by 


us  as  well  on  the  eastern  ss  the  western  side  of  the 
Mountains  of  Oregon: 

**  We  trnvel|p<l  four  hours  on  the  25th,  to  another  branch 
of  Lewis’  or  Snake  river,  and  encamped  in  a  large  pleasant 
valley,  commonly  called  Jackson’s  large  Hole.  It  is  fertile 
and  well  watered  with  a  branch  of  Lewis’  river  coming  from 
the  south-east,  and  another  of  cnnsideraMo  magnitude,  com¬ 
ing  from  the  east  north-east,  which  is  the  outlet  of  Jackson’s 
lake,  which  is  a  very  considerable  body  of  uater  lying  back 
of  the  Trois  Tetons.  There  are  also  many  very  large  springs 
of  water  of  uncommon  clearness,  which  issue  from  the  foot 
of  tho  surrounding  mountains.  This  vale  is  well  supplied 
with  grass  of  excellent  quality,  which  was  very  grateful  to  • 
our  horses  and  mules. 

While  we  continued  here,  I  took  an  Indian  and  went  up  to 
the  top  of  a  very  high  mountain  to  take  a  view  of  the  scenery 
aiound.  The  prospect  was  extensive  as  the  eye  could  reach, 
diversified  with  mountains,  hills  and  plains.  Most  of  the 
mountains  were  covered  with  woods,  but  the  hills  and  plaint 
were  covered  with  grass,  presenting  less  of  bright  green, 
however,  than  might  be  expected,  if  the  summers  on  this  side 
of  the  mountains  were  favored  with  mins  as  on  the  east.  The 
Rocky  Mounrains  at  the  east,  presented  tho  appearance  of 
an  immensely  large  bank  of  snow,  or  large  luminous  cloudt 
skirting  tho  horizon.  The  Trois  Tetons  were  in  full  view, 
and  not  very  far  distant  at  the  north.  They  are  a  cluster  of 
very  high  pointed  mountains,  not  less  than  ten  thousand  feet, 
rising  almost  j^crpendiculorly,  and  covered  with  snow;  five 
in  numlHT,  but  only  tbrcc  of  them  arc  so  very  high  as  to  be 
seen  at  a  groat  distance,  and  therefore  take  the  above  name. 
Here  I  spent  much  lime  in  looking  over  the  widely  extended 
and  varied  scenery,  sonjciimes  fille«l  with  emotions  of  the  sub¬ 
lime,  in  beholding  the  towering  mouninins;  sometimes  with 
pleasure  in  tracing  the  windings  of  the  streams  in  the  vale 
Ixdow ;  and  these  sensations  fiYqn»'ntly  gave  place  to  aston¬ 
ishment,  in  viewing  the  courses  in  which  the  rivers  flow  on 
their  way  unohstrucied  by  mountain  barriers.  After  some 
hours  t»c<-upied  in  this  exentston,  I  descended  to  the  encam|>- 
meat,  much  ;>ratitied  with  what  I  had  seeti  of  the  works  of 
Gild.  The  soil  in  this  valley  ami  upon  tli.}  hills,  is  btnek  and 
rich,  and  the  time  will  come  when  the  solitude  which  now 
prevails  w  ill  l»e  lost  in  the  low  ing  of  herds  ond  bleating  of 
fliH'ks,  and  the  plough  will  cleave  the  clods  of  these  hills  and 
vales  ;  and  from  many  altars  w  ill  ascend  tiie  incetisc  of  prayer 
and  praise.  Tai-quin-w u-tish  took  mo  to  his  company  of 
horses  and  gave  me  one  in  token  of  his  friendship,  and  prob¬ 
ably  not  without  the  motive  t«i  etdist  me  in  their  favor.  The 
horse  was  finely  made,  and  of  the  beautiful  color  of  intermixed 
cn*am  and  white.” 

The  Trois  Tetons,  or  three  paps,  are  detached 
mountains,  which  rise, to  an  immense  heio-ht  and  form 
the  landmarks  of  the  Indians  and  trappers,  whereby 
they  are  enabled  to  direct  and  follow  their  erratic 
journeys.  W’e  will  offer  one  more  quotation.  It  re¬ 
lates  to  the  advantages  of  Pierre’s  Hole  as  a  place  for 
settlement  and  centralization,  and  for  the  establishment 
of  a  place  of  military  strength  commanding  by  its  po¬ 
sition  the  surrounding  country.  It  would,  if  properly 
fortified,  render  the  settlements  to  the  East  and  West 
comparatively  safe,  and  impose  a  curb  upon  the  depre¬ 
datory  habits  of  the  Indians  in  that  region : 

”  Picrrc’it  Hole  i»  an  extensive  level  country,  of  rich  soil, 
and  well  watered  with  branches  of  Lewis’  river;  is  less  frosty 
than  any  part  we  ha\e  gone  through  this  side  the  rocky  chain 
of  mouulains.  The  valley  is  well  covered  w  itb  grass,  but  like 
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ifMMt  oth«r  place*  i«  dcfioicnt  in  wooilland,  having  onW  a 
•canty  supply  of  coiton*wood  tiad  willow*  trattered  along  the 
•trearh*.  The  valley  extends  around  to  the  nurtlewest  a*  far 
as  the  eye  can  re;ich.” 

Notwithstanding  the  advantages  for  settlement 
found  in  Jacksoirs  Valley,  this  latter  situation  may, 
•a  a  minute  survey,  be  chosen  as  more  eligible  for  the 
seat  of  a  territorial  government  than  the  other.  The 
neighboring  mountains  are  well  timberetl,  and  the 
country  of  the  plain  is  abundantly  fertile  for  all  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  extensive  population.  At  either  of  them 
such  settlement  might  be  organized  and  the  opening  to 
immigration  thus  made,  the  result  would  be  that  in  a 
few  years  the  tide  of  population  now  computed  to  flow 
westward  at  the  rate  of  one-half  a  longitudinal  degree 
per  annum,  would  gather  round  the  seat  of  the  new 
government  and  populate  the  adjacent  country  almost 
as  rapidly  as  we  now  witness  in  the  valleys  of  Atlantic 
North  America.  Such  principles  of  colonization  and 
possession  can  be  established  writhout  conflicting  w  ith 
the  immediate  possessions  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Com¬ 
pany.  The  lands  lie  open  to  the  uses  of  the  first  occu¬ 
pant,  and  the  precedent  Great  Britain  herself  affords 
in  her  relations  with  the  traders  acting  under  the  inde¬ 
pendent  charter  granted  by  her,  fully  authorizes  such 
colonization  as  we  here  suggest.  True,  the  tribes 
holding  the  soil  in  original  possession  would  hang 
dangerously  over  and  around  the  new  settlements,  but 
their  hostility  would  be  insignificant  and  easily  neg¬ 
atived,  when  placed  in  opposition  to  the  steady  enter¬ 
prise  and  untiring  vigilance  of  the  hardy  pioneer.  In 
their  flourishing  condition  they  were  to  be  feared  less 
as  enemies  than  plunderers,  and  now,  ravaged  and 
thinned  by  the  great  scourge  of  their  race — the  small 
pox,  they  claim  sympathy  in  their  distress  rather  than 
distrust.  They  are  sensible  to  acts  of  kindness,  and 
will  doubtless  readily  enter  into  any  league  of  amity 
through  which  their  condition  may  be  improved.  1'he 
natural  productions  of  these  vallies  are  abundant,  the 
mineral,  w’ealth  inexhaustible  w'hile  all  travellers 
unite  in  praising  the  salubrity  of  the  climate.  The 
flax  of  Oregon  is  perennial,  and  could  of  itself  be  made 
a  valuable  source  of  revenue ;  the  indigenous  plants 
thrive  vigorously,  and  afford  evidence  that  the  soil  is 
well  adapted  for  the  implantation  and  succes.sful  culti¬ 
vation  of  the  rich  staples  of  the  Noithcrn  and  Western 
States.  The  difficulties  of  forming  clearings  and  re¬ 
moving  the  huge  forest  trees,  which  cause  delay  to 
the  settler  in  the  new  States  and  Territories  east  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains  are  unknown  in  tlie  country  of 
the  Columbia  where  the  soil  is  open  and  unincumber¬ 
ed,  where  the  plough  can  be  brought  into  immediate 
use,  and  where  the  meadows  are  fitted  by  nature  for 
the  scythe  of  the  harvest  or  the  feeding  of  the  herd.  | 
We  will  close  this  subject  with  the  following  out¬ 
line  of  the  plan  which  appears  most  feasible  for  se¬ 
curing  an  opening  to  the  Pacific  coast,  and  as  the  first 
practical  step  to  be  taken  towards  asserting,  and,  if 
possible,  regaining  what  we  have  lost  by  carelessness 
and  indifference  to  the  righu  of  the  United  States  in 
this  fair  portion  of  their  domain.  Another  point  to  be 
gained  by  forming  a  territorial  establishment  in  some 
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of  the  fiiir  valleys  at  the  head  of  the  Snake  river,  will 
he  the  removal  or  at  least  weakening  of  ihe  dangerous 
influence  now  exercised  by  the  agents  of  English  in¬ 
terests  over  the  movements  of  the  Indinn  tribes,  es¬ 
pecially  the  Nez  Perces,  a  numerous  and  pot\*ertul 
horde  at  present  controlled  by  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Com¬ 
pany.  This  tribe,  warlike,  yet  inUdligent,  and  easily 
wrouglit  upon  by  kindness,  now  prove  the  willii.g 
agents  in  cementing  the  power  of  Great  Britain  west 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  their  dangerous  proxim¬ 
ity  to  the  settlements  that  may  hereafter  be  formed  on 
the  eastern  side  render  it  possible  that  tlirough  them 
may,  at  no  distant  day,  be  re-enacted  those  bloody 
scenes  with  which  the  W'esterii  Statt‘S  were  made  fa- 
n  iliar  when  the  posts  along  the  gnMt  Lakes  were 
fraudulently  retained  and  manned  by  our  neighbor  and 
ally.  Great  Britain.  Duty  to  the  future  safety  of  our 
growing  territories  requires  that  attention  should  be 
given  to  this  feet,  lest  with  the  murmuring  tribes 
planted  by  this  government  west  of  the  Mississippi  on 
the  one  hand  and  the  warrior  tribes  of  Oregon  on  the 
other,  our  frontier  become  a  bloody  debateahle  ground 
when  colonization  shall  assert  its  civilizing  infii.encck 
among  the  lands  lying  at  the  sources  of  the  Missouri. 
As  a  measure  of  national  policy  the  approaches  of 
Great  Britain  towards  our  western  border  should  be 
made  subject  for  careful  legislation  and  prevention. 
In  view  of  these  considerations  we  present  a  plan  cf 
operation  as  the  preliminary  steps  to  a  more  extended 
possession  when  the  vexed  question  of  sovereignty 
shall  have  been  determined  ^between  the  two  Powers 
claiming  it. 

1.  A  more  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  face  of 
the  country  which  is  intended  to  be  the  route  of  com¬ 
munication  must  be  the  preparatory  step,  inasmuch  as 
all  that  has  yet  been  understood  comes  through  ^Ke 
questionable  channel  of  interested  traders  or  travellers 
having  other  purposes  in  view,  and  consequentlw-enly* 
regarding  the  topography  of  the  region  as  of  trivial 
importmee.  A  proper  survey  can  only  be  made  by  the 
I  Government  through  its  well  selected  agents,  backed 
by  the  means  necessary  to  defend  themselves  in  ease 
of  their  being  obstructed  in  their  operations  by  the 
savages.  A  regiment  well  equipped  and  composed  of 
men  selected  with  an  especial  eye  to  the  nature  of  the 
service,  would  be  required  ;  these  might  rendezvous  at 
the  Council  Bluffs,  where  the  means  of  transportation 
and  proper  stores  could  be  collected.  Here  they  might 
be  separate<i  into  two  divisions ;  one  of  these  to  pro¬ 
ceed  at  once  by  the  usual  route  along  the  course  of^ 
the'Platte  to  the  Black  Hills,  and  there  choose  a  suit^ 
able  site  for  the  erection  of  a  fort,  having  an  eye  to  its 
advantage  as  a  means  of  defence  for  the  settlements  to 
be  formed  at  some  future  time  ;  while  the  other  could 
proceed  to  the  Qui  Coure,  where  a  temporary  depot 
could  he  formed  for  such  mat<>rial8  as  the  navigaticn 
enabled  the.m  to  convey  thither.  From  Qui  Coure, 
this  detachment  could  effect  a  junction  again  with  the 
party  at  the  Black  Hills,  and  thus  a  comparison  bo 
drawn  concerning  the  relative  merits  of  the  iituatione 
surveyed  by  either  corps  of  explorers,  and  the  spot  hex* 
adapted  be  chosen,  so  that  a  permanent  and  imptrud 
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dfpot  with  Its  settlement  and  defences  might  be  organ- 
iied  thereat.  After  a  full  preparation  of  this  post  for 
its  occupancy  by  such  settlers  as  inclination  or  the 
bonus  of  government  might  induce  to  repair  thither, 
the  party  of  surveyors  would  take  up  their  line  of 
march  westward,  opening  a  military  road  as  they  pro 
greased,  and  removing  w’hatever  dithculties  obstructed 
the  communication  between  the  settlements  at  Qui 
Coure  and  Council  Bluffs,  effect  another  military  post 
at  Port  Jackson  or  Pierre’s  Hole,  lliesc  two  positions 
properly  sustained  would  soon  become  the  rallying 
points  for  enterprize,and  immigration  gathering  around 
them  leave  our  government  at  liberty  to  withdraw 
whatever  number  of  military  it  may  be  found  necessary 
to  station  there  in  the  infancy  of  the  settlements.  New 
establishments,  more  extended  western  outposts  would 
be  formed  as  population  increased,  and  the  enterprize 
of  the  hardy  emigrant  know'  no  limits  until  American 
influence  had  colonized  the  rich  valley  of  the  Colum¬ 
bia  and  established  commercial  stations  on  the  north¬ 
western  coast  of  this  continent.  The  line  of  travel 
once  specified  and  protect(‘d,  the  bald  crags  of  the 
great  chain  of  hills  would  form  no  obstacle,  and  the 
American  name  become  as  potential,  its  pow  er  as  great 
on  the  soil  of  Oregon,  as  the  name  of  England  has  be¬ 
come  in  tlie  same  region,  owing  to  her  adroit  employ¬ 
ment  of  a  private  company  as  the  unacknowledged 
agent  in  maturing  her  plan  for  the  colonization  and 
possession  of  the  territory. 

2.  How  is  colonization  to  be  effected,  and  what 
ought  Government  to  offer  as  inducements  to  settlers  1 
an^  questions  of  prominence  in  the  consideration  of  this 
subject.  It  cannot  be  expected  that  in  situations  so  re¬ 
mote,  and  w  here  the  hazards  arc  so  great,  settlers  will 
w  illingly  abandon  the  region  of  country  east  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains  and  establish  their  homesteads  so 
much  further  w'est,  unless  superior  advantage  in  set¬ 
tlement  and  means  be  held  out  as  the  rew'ard  of  their 
change  of  location.  However  w  ild  the  enterprize  of 
the  borderer  may  appear,  it  is  nevertheless  limited  by 
national  boundaries.  He  may  be  rash  but  never  vis¬ 
ionary,  for  a  thorough  examination  of  his  character  and 
the  causes  combining  to  induce  his  change  of  residence 
will  show',  that  in  his  removal  to  the  uncultivated  wil¬ 
derness  ho  was  actuated  by  a  spirit  of  correct  calcula¬ 
tion  concerning  the  futun*,  uniteil  w  ith  the  independent 
tone  of  mind  which  leads  its  owner  to  prefer  a  fee 

simple  even  in  the  wilds  of  Missouri  rather  than 

remain  the  victim  of  high  rents  and  oppressive  taxa¬ 
tion  in  the  crowded  plains  of  New'  England.  Such 

♦  emigrants — and  none  other,  are  lu'cessary  to  the  early 
settlement  of  Oregon,  and  to  induce  them  to  repair 
thither  should  be  the  first  care  of  this  Government. 
They  are  moderate  in  their  requisitions,  equally  so  in 
their  w'ants,  and  ail  that  they  would  require  on  the  part 
of  the  tlxecutive  would  be  a  grant  of,  say,  three  hun¬ 
dred  and  tw  enty  acres  to  each  settler,  the  choice  of  it 
to  rest  with  him,  and  to  support  his  family  until  he 
could  ri'alize  a  crop  or  successfully  establish  his  busi¬ 
ness  if  a  mechanic.  ’I'he  Government  in  this  event 
would  be  the  proper  party  to  decide  concerning  the 
application  of  individuals  for  grants,  and  hence  it  could 


have  a  regard  for  the  moral  as  well  as  physical  quali¬ 
fications  of  applicants.  In  justice  to  the  future  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  young  territory  the  character  of  its  con¬ 
stituent  material  should  be  sound,  and  in  the  elements 
of  moral  strength  correctly  organized,  lest,  too  hastily 
populated,  the  rudely  associated  principles  employed 
in  its  formation  give  rise  in  tbe  future  to  acts  of  mis¬ 
rule  similar  to  those  not  unfrequently  enacted  in  some 
of  the  States  now  forming  portions  of  the  federal  sys¬ 
tem.  Let  the  settlers  of  Oregon  go  forth  as  moral 
missionaries,  having  in  view  not  only  the  cultivation 
of  its  soil  and  the  objects  of  colonization,  but  as  the 
founders  of  otlier  links  to  the  chain  of  our  national 
strength — as  the  agents  of  Christianity  to  the  numer¬ 
ous  tribes  w'est  of  the  mountains,  and  as  the  sires  of  a 
race  to  be  known  in  the  history  of  our  beloved  repub¬ 
lic  for  their  rigid  devotion  to  liberty,  social  law  and 
the  maintenance  of  the  American  Constitution.  Let 
them  remove  the  prejudices  of  the  savages,  not  by  force 
cf  arms,  but  by  a  correct  application  of  the  persuasive 
tenets  oftlie  Christian  faith,  and  Time — the  great  anno¬ 
tator  of  the  virtues  and  vices  of  empires — will  find  the 
Indians  of  North  America  assimulated  to  the  w  hites  in 
the  arts  which  distinguish  an  age  of  high  intellectual 
cultivation.  The  Indians  of  Oregon,  over  all  other 
tribes  seated  on  this  continent,  possess  within  them¬ 
selves  the  materials  from  which  their  moral  improve¬ 
ment  may  be  fashioned.  They  are  docile,  anxious  to 
be  instructed,  sensible  to  kindness,  and  correct  in  their 
tones  of  thought  and  action,  so  far  as  their  limited 
knowledge  lights  them  on.  Let  every  emigrant  be  an 
exemplar  to  them,  to  teach  them  virtue  in  her  simple 
and  delightful  benevolence,  and  what  may  w  e  not  hope 
for  Oregon  when  coming  years  shall  have  made  it  the 
home  of  millions'? — what  proud  hopes  may  w'e  not  in¬ 
dulge  for  the  bettering  of  the  condition  of  the  degraded 
and  injured  aborigines  of  our  soil  1  To  the  philanthro¬ 
pist,  the  Christian,  and  the  patriot,  the  subject  is  re¬ 
plete  w  ith  interest,  and  ought  to  form  a  prominent 
topic  for  their  grave  and  mature  consideration. 

We  leave  it  with  them,  fully  believing  that  it  will 
soon  become  a  text  for  our  national  councils,  a  rally¬ 
ing  point  for  the  wise  and  good  of  our  land.  We 
have  evidence  for  so  believing,  in  the  strong  language 
of  one  of  the  most  distinguished  statesmen  of  the  age, 
whose  letter,  expressive  of  his  views,  lies  now  before 
us.  He  not  only  pledges  himself  to  the  great  w'ork 
with  all  his  admirably  drilled  powers,  but  avouches 
that  to  delay  the  issue  longer  w  ill  be  an  abuse  of  the 
important  trusts  delegated  by  the  people  to  the  high 
legislature  of  the  Union.  He  is  correct  in  so  assert¬ 
ing,  and  W’e  may  confidently  indulge  the  hope,  the 
belief,  that  the  subject,  aided  in  its  progress  by  him 
and  others  like  him,  will  soon  wear  an  aspect  more 
befitting  its  importance  and  the  vast  results  naturally 
to  grow  out  of  it.  What  that  importance,  what 
those  results  we  have  shown,  and  surely  no  patriot 
will  hesitate  to  pronounce  that  they  demand  the 
immediate  consideration  of  this  government. 
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ITS  DANGERS  AND  ITS  DESTINY. 


BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  JEHOIDA  HAWKIRI. 


Every  age  and  every  clime  have  produced  their 
croaking  philosophers  and  prophesiers  of  evil  things. 
The  badness  of  the  times — the  corruption  of  the  state — 
the  downward  tendency  of  the  Government — ills  pre¬ 
sent  and  ills  to  come — anarchy  j\ist  at  hand  and  ruin  in 
the  perspective,  form  evermore  the  burden  of  their 
dolorous  song,  which,  if  it  change  at  all,  changes  only 
from  bad  to  worse,  from  melancholy  to  despair.  Our 
own  land  is  full  of  these  prescient  sorrow-mongers, 
whose  chief  business  seems  to  be  to  darken  the  present 
with  the  shadows  of  the  future,  and  dash  the  sweets  of 
to-day  with  the  anticipated  bitternesses  of  to-morrow. 
They  look  through  a  false  medium  upon  the  events 
that  wheel  successsively  before  them,  and  misinterpret 
or  pervert  the  plainest  teachings  of  history.  The  darker 
shades  of  the  picture  alone  are  apparent  to  them,  and 
the  sunlight,  the  glow,  the  splendor  which  to  other 
eyes  are  evident,  they  deem  as  the  result  merely  of  a 
disordered  vision  on  the  part  of  their  less  favored 
companions.  To  them  the  green  appareling  of  earth 
is  as  a  robe  of  death — the  woven  melody  that  goes  up 
continually  from  bird  and  stream  in  the  gladest  season 
of  the  year,  a  dirge  for  the  beautiful  and  the  true,  or  a 
mournful  prelude  to  the  song  of  universal  wo.  The 
stars  shine  with  a  baleful  light — the  winds  bear  pesti* 
lence  upon  their  wings — the  earth  brings  forth  its 
fruits  only  to  poison  the  eater — the  sun  is  but  a  torch 
that  is  soon  to  kindle  a  universal  conflagration — and  all 
who  view  these  things  in  a  different  aspect  are  prepar¬ 
ing  for  themselves  the  bitterest  disappointment  and  the 
most  poignant  grief.  Who  will  say  that  this  picture 
is  a  caricature  1  None  whose  fortune  it  may  have 
been  to  be  held'  by  the  button  for  half  an  hour,  com¬ 
pelled  to  listen  to  the  apparently  interminable  croak- 
ings  of  these  wo-be-gone  Cassandras. 

We  have  just  been  visited  by  one  of  the  prophets 
above  described.  Heaven  is  merciful,  and  he  is  gone. 
Devoutly  de  we  proflfer  our  thanksgivings  that  we  have 
not  been  tempted  above  what  we  are  able  to  bear. 


True,  we  have  been  pointed  to  the  “  signs  of  the 
times,”  as  ominous  of  the  most  terrible  calamities 
about  to  ensue.  Institutions,  the  most  valuable,  w'c 
were  told,  are  crumbling  to  the  dust — governments  the 
most  stable,  staggering  like  a  drunken  man — revolu¬ 
tions  the  most  bloody,  just  ready  to  burst  upon  the 
starlk^d  earth — religion  and  morality  driven  from  the 
land,  and  infidelity  coming  in  upon  us  like  a  flood— 
time-honored  maxims  contemned— old  landmarks  re¬ 
moved — men’s  minds  as  unstable  as  water— disunion 
stalking  in  our  midst — massacre  already  eager  to  un¬ 
leash  his  blood-hounds — anarchy  staring  us  broadly  in 
the  face,  and  national  ruin  raving  at  our  very  threshold. 
A  sufficiently  gloomy  picture,  certainly,  and  it  may  bo 
with  some  truthful  touches— but  however  fervently  we 
may  admire  the  artist  we  are  not  quite  w  illing  to  hang 
his  w’ork  in  our  parlor,  without  at  least  an  effort  to  re¬ 
lieve  its  unmitigated  savageism  by  a  few  softer  touch¬ 
es,  more  pleasant  to  the  eye,  and  more  accordant  with 
our  own  hopeful  philosophy. 

From  the  hour  of  our  first  existence  as  a  nation,  up 
to  the  present  period,  predictions  of  our  speedy  disso- 
luion  have  not  been  wanting.  The  experiment  of  a 
mighty  people  governing  themselves,  with  a  constitu¬ 
tion  based  upon  the  great  principle  of  the  natural 
equality  of  man,  and  law's  and  institutions  fonned  un¬ 
der  a  distinct  recognition  of  that  principle,  has  been 
watched  with  a  most  jealous  eye — by  scmie,  in  fear- 
in  hope,  by  others.  The  enemies  of  human  liberty 
have  desired  its  failure.  With  the  intensest  inter¬ 
est  they  have  watched  every  commotion  which  has 
threatened  its  happy  issue,  and  with  a  demoniac  exul¬ 
tation  have  rejoiced  in  every  evil  influence  that  has 
hindered  its  harmonious  operation.  Nor  less  anxiously 
have  the  advocates  of  liberal  principles  waited  and 
watched  for  its  results.  In  the  spirit  of  a  generous 
faith  they  have  built  upon  this  experiment  their  hopes 
for  a  world.  If  it  fail,  wo  for  the  sons  of  men  !  If  it 
succeed,  joy  to  the  inhabitants  of  earth  !  The  tlirone 
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equalizing  iniluences  be  introduced, — let  those  civil 
institutions  which  are  based  upon  the  principles  of 
that  religion  attend  it,  and  Africa  w  ill  lift  her  head 
from  the  dust, — her  w  ildernesses  w  ill  bud  and  blos¬ 
som  like  the  rose,  and  her  moral  deserts  become  as  the 
garden  of  God. 

Over  the  greater  portion  of  Europe,  civilization  has 
indeed  poured  its  blessings,  and  brought  to  her  sons 
some  earnest  of  the  freedom  which  is  the  inalienable 
birth-place  of  all.  But  how’  little  even  there  is  known 
of  true  civil  and  religious  liberty !  Within  how  nar¬ 
row  a  circle  arc  discovered  those  institutions  which, 
founded  in  a  knowiedge  of  the  unspeakable  dignity  of 
human  nature,  honor  and  bless  mankind ! 

Russia,  we  are  told  is  governed  well.  Under  exist¬ 
ing  circumstances  it  may  possibly  be  true,  though  we 
are  loth  to  admit  even  as  much  as  this.  Certain  it  is, 
she  is  governed  despotically.  Her  millions  are  yet 
crushed  for  the  aggrandizement  of  her  princes,  and  the 
chariot  w’heels  of  her  nobility  grind  harshly  over  the 
necks  of  her  prostrate  vassals.  Poland,  trampled  and 
bleeding,  furnishes  no  doubtful  interpretation  of  her 
reverence  for  the  rights  of  man.  Under  the  influence 
of  her  gasping  policy,  kingdom  after  kingdom  Eiui 
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itibmiited  to  her  sway,  and  state  succeeding  stale 
acknowledged  her  dominion.  Her  empire  has  gradu- 
illy  extendi  its  bounds,  until  a  large  portion  of  Asia 
and  nearly  half  of  Europe  hare  become  subjected  to 
her  control,  and  still  the  same  insatiable  thirst  for  ac- 
^aisitioIl^  urges  her  forward  to  fresh  aggressions  and  to 
new  conquests,  regardless  of  the  mandates  of  impar¬ 
tial  justice,  nor  over  scrupulous  about* the  means  she 
uses  to  effect  her  designs. 

Sw'eden  “afKl  Norway  still  sit  in  the  adumbra  of  ty¬ 
ranny,  knowing  something  of  rational-  liberty,  and  yet 
but  partially  freed  from  the  fetters  of*  despotism. — 
Prussia  is  soon  destined  to  be  wholly  free,  not  in  name 
merely  but  in  reality.  True  she  is  now  governed  by 
kingly  sway,  but  that  sway  is  evidently  parental. — 
Her  people  are  rapidly  advancing  in  intelligence — ed¬ 
ucation  is  diffused  through  the  mass  of  her  population 
by  means  of  a  school  system  more  excellent  even  than 
our  own,  and  public  virtue  treads  with  an  equal  step 
by  the  side  of  public  knowledge.  It  were  treason  to 
our  nature  to  suppose  that  a  people  taught  to  know 
and  appreciate  at  once  their  birth-right  and  their  jk)w- 
er,  could  long  consent  to  kiss  the  sceptre  of  a  king; 
however  benificent  his  sway.  Prussia  but  wails  a  fa¬ 
vorable  hour  to  become  as  free  as  the  freest  nation  up¬ 
on  earth.  The  revolution  is  at  hand.  It  will  come, 
not  with  the  confused  noise  of  the  battle  and  garments 
rolled  in  blood,  but  peacefully  and  in  joy,  urged  for¬ 
ward  by  the  resistless  impulses  of  moral  and  intellect¬ 
ual  power.  The  death  of  Frederick  William  II.  will 
doubtless  be  the  commencement  of  a  new  and  more 
glorious  era  to  that  educated  land — the  dawn  of  ration¬ 
al  republicanism. 

,  The*Austrian  and  German  Empires-  are  yet  control¬ 
led  by  a  mitigated  despotism,  under  which  the  subject 
.  exercises  his  rights,  if  at  all,  rather  by  sufferance,  than 
Yrom  any  concession  of  their  existence  on  the  part  of 
the  powers  that’ be.”  In  France  tlie  liberty  of 
speech  and  thcTreedom  of  the  press  are  eleven  down, 
and  as  well  ' may  we  expect  that  animal  liip  can  con¬ 
tinue  without  the  respiration  of  air,  as  that  freedom 
can  exist  where  human  lips  are  padlocked  and  the 
press  subjected  to  a  censorship  as  odious  as  it  is  se¬ 
vere.  Spain  is  tom  by  contending  factions,  and  it  can 
matter  but  little  which  ultimately  succeeds.  Portu-| 
gal  is  the  paltry  stake  of  a' clique  of  political  gamblers, 
and’the’quiet  of  her.  peace  to-day  may  be  convulsed 
by  the  storm  of  civil  war  to-morrow.  There  is  no  sta¬ 
bility  either  to.  her  principles  or  her  power. 

Great  Britain,  we  grant,  furnishes  one  exception— a 
doubtful  one,  however,  at  best— to  the  general  des¬ 
potism  that  controls  and  crashes  Europe.  With  her, 
liberty  of  speech  is  undeoied.  The  freedom  of  the 
press  is  cherished  with  a  scrupulous  and  jealous  care. 
The  prerogatives  of  monarchy  are  greatly  abridged. — 
The  will  of  the  people  is  more  uniformly  consulted 
than  in  almost  any  other  kingdom.  But  the  peasantty 
are  left  to  stagger  under  the  most  onerous  taxation, 
and  the  princely  establiahments  of  the  nobility  are 
the  expense  of  the  impoverished  multttude. 
Ireland,  with  her  willing  hands  and  generous  hearts, 
In  suffered  to  languish,  yeaft  after  year,  impoverished 


and  oppressed.  Her  cry  has  been  listened  to  with  a 
reluctant  ear,  and  the  hand  of  Justice  has  been  tardy 
to  grant  her  righteous  claims.  Those  things  dim  the 
lustre  of  the  British  name,  and  it  is  folly  for  her 
frieitds  to  be  either  blinded  or  indifferent  to  the  fact; 
uor  is  it  just  to  consider  him  the  enemy  of  Britain  who 
points  her  to  her  fanlts  and  rebukes  her  glowing  in¬ 
consistencies.  .  Great  evils  are  yet  incorporated  with 
her  monarchical  en  1  aristr era tical  systems,  nor  till  she 
has  thrown  them  aside,  can  she  claim  in  justice  to  be 
truly  free. 

I 

Over  the  Islands  of  the  Sea  the  shadow's  of  Despot¬ 
ism  still  brood.  More  than  one  half  of  the  surface  of 
the  New  W  orld  is  shrouded  in  the  same  impervious 
gloom,  Mexico  is  the  continual  prey  of  contending 
factions,  and  the  provinces  of  South  America  are  con¬ 
stantly  convulsed  by  successive  revolutions.  The  re¬ 
publics  of  the  American  Continent,  our  own  excepted, 
are  republics  only  in  name — iire  at  best  but  military 
despotisms,  wheie  they  who  claim  to  be  the  truest 
patriots  and  the  meet  diaiuterested  of  men  unhesita¬ 
tingly  adopt  the  morality  of  Hqbiiv  Hood : 

•  •  •  ♦  • 

“  Th»t  they  should  ^et  v»ho  have  ihe  |H)wer, 

And  they  ehould  keep  v^hoean.'* 

Tyranny  may  change  its  name,  but  never  its  nature. 
It  may  lord  it  over  the  rights  of  the  multitude  and 
trample  civil  liberty  beneath  its  foot  in  the  name  of  the 
sovereign  people,  but  it  is  none  the  less  tyranny  for 
the  counterfeit  aspect  it  may  pul  on.  Men  should 
have  learned  this  lesson  long  ago,  and  with  it  learned 
to  assert  their  freedom  w  hether  it  is  invaded  by  a  des¬ 
pot  or  a  demagogue. 

From  this  bird’s  eye  view  of  the  condition  of  “  the 
three  fractions  of  the  groaning  globe,”  the  glance  of  the 
American  patriot  rests  with  ’a  .proud  satisfaction.upon 
the  free  inslitions  of  his  own  land.  He  seeg  much  in 
her  Government  and  her  laws  to  cjiallenge  his  admira¬ 
tion.  To  him  her. History  is  full  oC  stirring  recollec¬ 
tions,  and  in  contemplating  the  devotipuof  her  revolu¬ 
tionists  to  the  cause  of  civil  liberty,  he  catches  a  por¬ 
tion  of  their  generous  enthusi'asm,  and  his  soul  is  'ani¬ 
mated  by  the  same  spirit  that  rendered  them  bold  to 
dare  and  strong  to  do.  He 'rejoices  that  the  Spirit  of 
Liberty  is  not  yet  extinct — that  while  the  hopes  of 
other  nations  are  trampled  out  by  the  foot  of  the  ty¬ 
rant,  and  “the  divine  right  of  kings”  is  reluctantly 
acknowleged  by  multitudes  crouching  in  their  vassal¬ 
age,  he  may  stand. up  in  the  conscious  dignity  of  man¬ 
hood  undebased,  and  spurn  the  crown  and  the  sceptre 
as  "the  impotent  insignia  of  unacknowledged  power. 
There  is  yet  hope  for  the  world.  Tyranny,  despite  iti 
cunning  and  its  strength,  has  not  yet  triumphed  com* 
pletely  over  earth. 

•  **  Oi.e  j5rrat  Clime, 

Whose  vigorous  offspring  t>y  dividing  Ot’eaa 
Are  kept  apnrt,  and  nurs<‘d  in  ti’e  devotion 
Of  freedom,  which  llieir  fa  hers  fought  for,  and 
Bequeathed— an  heritage  of  heart  and  hand 
And  proutl  distinction  from  each  other  latnl, 

Whose  sons  must  bow  them  at  a  fnoiiarch'a  motioa, 

As  if  his  senseless  sceptre  were  a  wand 
Full  of  the  magic  of  exploded  tcieoce: 
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Still  one  Clime,  in  full  and  free  defiance, 

Yet  rear*  lier  cre«t,  unconquered  and  sublime, 

Above  the  fur  Atlantic  ! 

Bui  will  our  experiment  of  a  (»overnment  based  up¬ 
on  liberal  principles,  succeed  or  fail  1  Upon  this  point 
we  are  not  at  all  skeptical.  Its  success,  in  our  appre¬ 
hension,  is  certain.  Some,  we  are  aware,  look  confident¬ 
ly  for  its  failure,  while  others  predict  that  it  has  already 
failed.  It  is  not  now  our  intention  to  arip^e  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  its  probable  success,  nej^tively  or  affirmative¬ 
ly.  It  may  be  well,  however,  to  glance  briefly  upon 
the  influence  that  its  triumph  will  have  upon  ourselves, 
and  upon  the  world. 

We  are  strong  in  the  confidence  that  the  day  is  com¬ 
ing  when  tyranny  will  he  swept  from  the  earth,  and 
the  leveling  yet  elevating  principles  of  a  true  democ¬ 
racy  be  prevalent  in  every  clime.  Human  instrumen¬ 
tality  is  to  effect  this  change.  'Hie  great  truths  which 
are  incorporated  in  our  Declaration  of  Independence, 
and  which  enter  so  largely  into  the  superstructure  of 
our  law's,  have  in  themselves  an  energy  that  can  revo¬ 
lutionize  the  w’orld.  They  have  not  been  uttered  in 
vain.  Gone  forth  upon  their  glorious  mission,  w’e 
match  their  progress  in  the  spirit  of  faith,  confident 
that  they  will  accomplish  the  purpose  whereto  they 
have  been  sent.  Every  triumph  which  they  achieve 
hastens  the  dow'nfall  of  unholy  Power.  Every  enemy 
they  subdue  becomes  a  firm  ally.  Every  position 
which  they  gain  increases  their  momentum,  while  the 
pow  ei  of  resistance  is  not  only  comparatively  but  pos¬ 
itively  lessened.  As  liberal  principles  prevail,  know*- 
ledge  increases, — and  knowledge  is  to  Freedom  the 
right  arm  of  power.  There  can  scarcely  be  an  in¬ 
crease  of  general  knowledge,  without  a  disposition  be¬ 
ing  creaU'd  to  investigate  the  principles  of  Government 
and' become  acquainted  w  ith  tliQ  science  of  human 
rights.  This  science  once  understood,  the  multitude 
will  understand  their  rights  and  feel  their  power  at 
the  same  time.  King-craft  and  priest  craft  will  then 
be  seen  in  their  true  aspect,  and  loathed  for  their  inhe¬ 
rent  deformity,  The  right  of  the  few'  to  trample  upon 
the  many  will  be  regarded  as  an  impious  usurpation, 
and  repelled  accordingly.  One  example  of  this  kind 
will  be  contagious.  Its  influence  will  spread  from 
heart  to  heart  and  from  people  to  people,  recreating 
their  hopes,  and  nerving  their  hands,  and  energizing 
their  spirits,  to  strike  anew  for  liberty.  One  successful 
example  of  a  people  governing  themselves  wisely  and 
w'ell,  and  under  the  control  of  equitable  law  s  which  | 
they  have  themselves  framed  for  their  mutual  good, 
steadily  advancing  in  knowledge,  in  prosperity,  and 
in  right4'ou8  power,  will  give  an  impulse  to  the  cause 
of  human  fre^om  throughout  the  world,  that  Tyranny, 
even  in  its  strongest  fastnesses,  cannot  check.  The 
only  reason  why  the  influence  of  our  ow  n  example  has 
not  been  more  widely  and  beneficially  felt,  is  because 
the  experiment  of  self-government  that  w'e  have  made 
is  still  considered  as  undecided,  and  also  because  the 
keen-eyed  despots  of  the  world  cannot  be  blinded  to 
the  fact  that  certain  incongruities,  difficult  to  reconcile, 
exist  betwreen  our  privileges  and  practices.  It  should  i 
be  remembered,  however,  that  we  are  yet  comparatively ' 


I  in  our  infancy,  and  nations,  no  less  than  individuals, 

I  must  live  and  learn. 

In  our  estimate  of  the  advantages  whch  will  result 
from  the  diffusion  of  liberal  principles,  let  us  not  over¬ 
look  nor  forget  their  influence  in  introducing  the  bles¬ 
sings  of  Christianity.  Civil  freedom  and  religious 
toleration  are  remotely  allied.  Where  one  is  acknow  l- 
edged  the  other'w  ill  be  felt,  and  where  the  importance 
of  both  is  duly  recognised  true  Christianity  will  prevail. 
We  have  an  illustration  of  this  fact  in  the  history  of 
Texas.  W’ithout  discussing  the  question,  whether  the 
provocation  given  to  Texas  was  sufficient  to  justify 
her  in  throwing  off  her  allegiance  to  Mexico,  the  candid 
observer  is  compelled  to  acknow  ledge  that  the  increase 
of  civil  liberty  in  that  beautiful  province  has  given 
facilities  for  the  introduction  of  Christianity  which 
never  existed  before.  Let  it  not  be  said  that  this  rea¬ 
soning  detracU  from  the  merits  of  Christianity  by 
representing  her  as  too  feeble  to  accomplish  her  errand 
W’ithout  calling  to  its  aid  other  and  foreign  influences. 
Nothing  can  be  farther  from  our  intention  than  to  do 
this.  The  fact  that  John  the  Baptist  was  the  forerun¬ 
ner  of  Jesus  Christ  detracts  nothing  from  the  dignity 
and  importance  of  the  latter.  Neither  do  we  cast  upon 
the  Religion  w  hich  He  taught  the  imputation  of  imbe¬ 
cility,  where  we  recognise  civil  liberty  as  its  frequent 
pioneer  and  efficient  ally. 

W’e  may  not  pause  here,  how’ever,  to  enumerate  in 
detail  the  manifold  benefits  that  w’ill  ultimately  accrue 
to  the  W’orld  as  the  result  of  our  successful  experi¬ 
ment  in  republicanism.  To  the  philosophic  and  reflect¬ 
ing  reader  they  will  suggest  themselves,  w’hile  to  the 
unthinking  they  may  appear  the  mere  hallucinations 
of  a  fever-dream.  Time  will  demonstrate  their  reality, 
alike  to  the  believing  and  the  skeptical. 

Faith  is  often  mingled  with  fear,  and  we  will  not 
deny  that  there  are  causes  in  operation  that  may  essen¬ 
tially  retard  if  they  do  not  wholly  destroy  the  prosper¬ 
ity  of  our  country.  It  is  not  the  part  of  wisdom  to 
laugh  all  danger  to  scorn,  no  more  than  it  is  an  evi¬ 
dence  of  penetration  to  confound  apprehension  with 
distrust.  It  IS  w’ell  to  examine  the  sources  of  our 
danger,  and  become  familiarly  acquainted  with  the  evil 
influences  that  threaten  the  perpetuity  of  our  republic, 
that  W’e  may  be  prepared  to  apply  the  curative  power 
before  all  remedies  shall  be  in  vain. 

One  very  obvious  source  of  peril  to  our  institutions 
w  ill  be  seen  in  the  inordinate  strength  and  virulence  of 
party  spirit.  This,  we  are  aware,  is  not  peculiar  to 
our  ow'n  country,  nor  to  the  present  generation.  Be¬ 
fore  to-day  our  republic  has  trembled  and  shuddered 
at  the  concussion  of  political  parties,  each  contend¬ 
ing  fiercely  for  the  mastery.  But  the  cloud  that  threa¬ 
tened  to  burst  w'ith  swift  destruction  upon  our  head, 
has  only  shadowed  our  sky  for  a  brief  period,  and  then 
passed  gradually  away.  May  we  not  therefore  hope 
that  the  same  Providence  which  has  guarded  us  liith- 
erto  will  be  vouchsafed  to  us  in  times  to  come,  and 
shield  us  from  every  impending  ill  1  It  is  not  to  be 
disguised,  how'ever,  that  every  successive  shock  leaves 
us  w’eaker  than  it  found  us.  Not  w  eaker,  indeed,  in 
physical  resources,  nor  in  numerical  strength,  but 
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with  moral  perceptions  less  vigorous,  with  our  national 
morality  of  a  less  healthful  tone,  and  our  sense  of  res-  1 
ponsibiliiy  to  the  Ruler  of  Nations,  in  some  degree  di-  < 
minished.  Here  lies  our  danger.  The  true  posperity  j 
of  a  nation  is  not  to  be  estimated  by  its  increase  in  | 
wealth,— by  the  multiplication  of  its  rail-roads  and  ca-  i 
nals,  its  cities  starting  into  life  in  a  day,  and  its  vil-  < 
lages  springing  up  in  every  direction  ' 

“  As  by  the  sti-oke  of  the  Enchanter’s  wand  ” —  i 

nor  yet  by  tlie  sails  of  her  commerce  whitening  every 
sea,  and  pouring  through  a  thousand  channels  the  rich¬ 
es  of  the  earth  into  her  lap.  It  is  no  less  a  political 
truth  than  a  scriptural  maxim  that  **  Righteousness 
alone  exalteth  a  nation.”  Every  thing,  consequently, 
that  is  calculated  to  weaken  our  sense  of  moral  obli¬ 
gation,  is  an  enemy  to  our  true  prosperity,  and  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  its  influence  for  evil,  detracts  from  our  na¬ 
tional  strength. 

It  is  to  be  expected  that  in  a  government  organized 
like  our  own,  political  contests  will  "occur,  and  that 
they  will  be  carried  on  w  ith  much  of  mutual  warmth 
and  zeal,  it  is  only  when  this  warmth  bursts  out  into 
unhallowed  dame,  and  the  zeal  of  the  partizan  leads 
him  to  the  commission  of  acts  repugnant  to  both  the 
moral  and  the  statute  law',  that  the  patriot  sees  cause 
of  alarm  for  the  safety  of  his  country.  Incomparably 
greater  is  our  cause  for  fear,  if  acts  so  reprehensible 
committed  by  the  few  are  palliated  or  defended  by  the 
many,  for  then  it  is  painfully  apparent  that  the  public 
virtue,  the  true  and  only  conservative  principle  in  a 
state,  has  become  corrupted,  and  unless  it  can  be  re¬ 
stored  to  its  healthful  tone,  the  destiny  of  the  nation  is 
sealed. 

When  demagogueism  plays  its  fantastic  tricks  in 
the  guise  of  democracy,  it  behooves  the  lover  of  his 
country  to  w’atch  its  movements  with  a  vigilent  eye, 
and  promptly  apply  the  corrective,  but  any  attempt  to 
meet  the  pestilent  spirit  with  its  owm  foul  weapons, 
however  successful  it  may  seem  at  first,  will  ultimate¬ 
ly  prove  to  be  as  injudicious  as  it  is  morally  w’rong, 
for  the  deeper  corruption  of  the  community  cannot  fail 
to  be  the  result.  Let  political  parties,  therefore,  be 
cautious  how  they  attempt,  in  the  heat  of  conflict,  to 
justify  dishonest  practices  on  the  one  side  by  the  plea 
that  they  are  resorted  to  by  the  other.  Evil  only  w’e 
repeat  it,  can  be  the  issue  of  such  a  course.  Yet  who 
does  not  know  that  the  violence  of  party  spirit  at  the 
present  day  is  driving  hundreds  and  thousands  of  men, 
who  would  shrink  from  the  imputation  of  dishonesty 
in  the  every-day  business  of  human  life,  into  political 
manoeuvreing  grossly  dishonest  and  corrupt.  Can  the 
moral  feelings  long  retain  their  sensitiveness  under 
such  poisoning  influences  as  these!  The  thing  is  ut¬ 
terly  impossible.  It  is,  therefore,  obviously  the  duty 
of  the  patriot,  w'hile  he  knows  that  party  conflicts  must 
be,  to  seek,  to  soothe,  and  allay  as  far  as  possible  the 
troubled  w’aters  of  party  spirit — to  teach  by  precept 
and  example,  the  sternest  precepts  of  political  hones¬ 
ty,  and  show  to  his  fellow  men,  that  a  politician  may 
contend  earnestly  for  what  he  deems  vital  principles, 
without  outraging  the  proprieties  of  social  life  or  vio¬ 
lating  the  precepts  of  the  decalogue. 


Internal  divisions,  originating  from  various,  and,  per¬ 
haps,  complicated  causes,  present  another  source  of 
danger  threatening  the  perpetuity  of  our  republic.  In 
a  country  of  so  w  ide  extent  as  ours,  teeming  with  a 
population  whose  individual  or  st'ctional  interests  arc 
so  diverse,  it  can  hardly  be  hoped  that  entire  harmony 
of  feeling  will  be  continuously  preserved.  Causes, 
obvious  to  the  commonest  apprehension,  are  in  con¬ 
stant  operation,  producing  alienation  of  feeling  be¬ 
tween  different  sections  of  our  country,  which  our  ene¬ 
mies  hope  may  ere  long  result  in  an  utU'r  disruption  of 
our  Union.  The  malediction  of  Liberty  rest  upon 
them  for  their  impious  wish ! 

It  is  the  part  of  w  isdom  to  look  every  danger  that 
threatens  us,  calmly  in  the  face.  I" nderstanding  their 
source,  their  true  character  and  their  magnitude,  we 
shall  be  better  able  to  grapple  with,  ami  overcome 
them,  as  they  successively  occur.  Shutting  our  eyes 
to  the  fact  that  they  exist,  or  under-estimating  their 
importance  w’hen  compelled  to  acknowledge  their  pre¬ 
sence,  evidences  neither  courage  nor  good  policy,  but 
is  rather  an  imitation  of  the  conduct  of  the  foolish  bird 
that  thinks  to  shelter  itself  from  observation  by  thrus¬ 
ting  its  head  into  the  sand.  If  there  arc  causes  in  op¬ 
eration  w  hich  produce  heartburnings  and  dissentions 
and  sectional  jealousies  between  citizens  of  a  common 
country,  the  true  patriot  will  not  close  his  eyes  to  tlie 
fact  nor  be  indifferent  to  its  existence.  If  possible,  he 
w’ill  labor  to  remove  the  caust^s  of  dissension;  or  if 
this  cannot  be  entirely  done,  he  w  ill  do  w  hat  he  may 
to  modify  them,  and  exert  himself  to  soothe  the  mutual 
irritation  w  hich  exists,  to  bind  up  the  wound  inflicted 
in  angry  haste  by  either  party  upon  the  other,  and  by 
well-timed  appeals  to  their  love  of  country  and  their 
obligations  to  a  present  and  a  future  age,  seek  to  ef¬ 
fect  a  reconciliation  which,  if  it  be  not  complete,  shall 
at  least  remove  danger  to  the  integrity  of  our  Union 
which  is  justly  apprehended  from  every  outbreak  of 
sectional  jealousy.  It  should  not  be  forgotten,  how¬ 
ever,  that  if  quackery  in  medicine  is  to  be  dreaded, 
quackery  in  morals  is  a  far  more  serious  evil.  A  true 
patriot  must  be  a  good  moralist.  The  man  who  can 
look  w  ith  indifference  upon  his  country’s  dishonor  or 
her  crime,  deserves  not  the  name  of  patriot.  Neither 
does  that  pacificator  merit  the  name,  who  seeks  to  pro¬ 
mote  harmony  at  the  expense  of  justice,  or  who  in  his 
efforts  to  establish  a  present  peace,  overlooks  those 
eternal  principles  of  righteousness  which  can  alone 
ensure  a  nation’s  perpetuity.  In  all  attempts,  there¬ 
fore,  to  soothe  sectional  jealousies  and  heal  internal 
divisions,  constant  reference  should  be  had  to  those 
.  principles  of  morality  which  form  the  basis  of  all 
righteous  legislation  and  all  just  law.  Unless  these 
principles  are  regarded,  and  their  vital  importance  re- 
,  cognized,  evil  will  inevitably  ensue.  The  hurt  of  the 
’  country  will  be,  at  best,  but  slightly  healed.  The 
^  moral  quack  may  promise  speedy  and  complete  suc¬ 
cess,  but  time  will  develop©  tlie  fact  that 

r  **  He  does  but  skin  and  film  the  ulcerous  part, 

,  While  rank  corruption,  mining  all  within, 

Infects  unseen.” 

It  is  neither  safe  nor  wise,  for  individuals,  or  nations 
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to  diocard  the  morality  of  the  drcalogue,  or  ^tempt  to  ] 
base  those  institutions  which  they  hope  may  he  perma* 
Bent,  upon  any  principle  of  merely  selfish  policy,  how- 
arer  fair  may  be  its  promise  for  a  season. 

Another  source  of  danger  to  our  country  may  he  found 
.  hi  ita  prosperity.  Paradoxical  as  this  may  seem  to  the 
onaalleetiii^  reader,  tlie  intelli^nt  fdiserTcr  of  present 
BrsBtB,  Hrho  is  well  acquainted  with  the  history  of  the 
past,  and  competent  to  appreciate  the  relation  betw^n 
acute  and  effe<ft,  will  regard  our  proposition  as  not  only 
true  but  trite.  A  melancholy  illustration  of  its  truth  is 
furnished  in  the  history  of  Rome, — of  Greece,— of  Ve- 
nice<— and  of  other  Italian  states.  In  them,  prosper!* 
ty  begat  luxurious  habits— they  in  their  turn  engen* 
dcred  physical  and  moral  enervation,— and  the  result 
of  all,  after  the  people  had  run  giddily  through  the  va¬ 
rious  phases  of  licentiousness,  was  what  might  have 
been  predicted  from  the  first — national  ruin.  Where, 
In  the  world’s  history,  can  be  found  an  instance,  w  hich  j 
does  not  exhibit  a  deterioration  of  the  public  morals  in  ' 
proportion  to  the  increase  of  a  nation’s  prosperity!  j 
Between  a  people’s  advance  in  w’ealth  and  its  contempt  | 
of  moral  obligatich,  there  seems  to  be  a  fatal  and  al-  | 
most  universal  connection.  We  acknowledge  the  j 
fact,  but  are  reluctant  to  admit  that  there  is  any  neces-  | 
aity  for  its  existence.  Individual  instances  of  the  | 
highest  degree  of  prosperity  united  w  ith  the  practice  , 
of  the  rareal^irtues,  though  of  unfrequent  occurrence,  j 
have  not  Iwn  wanting ;  and  from  this  fact  we  may  safely  | 
argae  that  there  is  no  absolute  necessary  connection  be¬ 
tween  national  prosperity  and  national  vice.  But  the  pa¬ 
ges  of  history  are  full  of  solemn  admonition  on  this  sub¬ 
ject.  If  on  this  rock  empires  and  states  innumerable  have 
been  wrecked,  what  national  hope  can  we  indulge  that  it 
will  not  prove  the  ruin  of  our  own  Republic,  as  it  did  j 
of  Rome!  Have  we  any  peculiar  safe-guards!  In 
the  midst  of  the  same  dangers  which  beset  nations  that 
have  passed  before  us,  how’  can  we  hope  to  escape  the 
Tuin  which  cverw helmed  them!  In  one  way  alone. 
By  aedulously  instilling  into  the  heart  of  the  nation  a 
aense  of  moral  obligation — by  a  diffusive  education  that 
ahall  exert  its  beneficent  influence  over  the  heart  no 
less  than  over  the  intellect  of  each  successive  genera¬ 
tion.  We  have  facilities  for  avoiding  impending  evils, 
which  Greece  in  her  palmiest  days  did  not  possess. 
We  ahall  not  hesitate  to  avail  ourselves  of  their  help,  if 
we  are  true  to  our  interest  sas  a  people ;  and  thus  haply 
whelmed  lo.many  nations,  h^cylla  and  Charylnlis 
were  a  constant  terror  to  ancient  mariners,  but  modern 
acienco  hm  taught  the  voyager  of  the  Straits  of  Sicily  to 
look  with  unconcern  upon  the  frown  of  the  one  and  the 
ly  we  ahall  avoid  the  terrible  destiny  w  hich  has  over- 
eddy  of  the  other.  Who  shall  say  that  the  triumphs 
of  science  are  grater  than  may  be,  than  are,  those  of 
morality  and  religion!  We  have  the  means  in  our 
bands,  if  we  will  but  use  them  as  w'e  ought,  of  avoid¬ 
ing  alike  the  whirlpool  and  tKe  rock,  which  have 
been  faul  to  ao  many  nations,  that  in  the  world’s  his¬ 
tory,  have  arisen,  and  flourished,  and  decayed.  We 
may  be  prosperous,  without  being  at  the  same  time 
Ticious.  Whetlier  we  shall  be,  we  must  leave  for  the 
gfeM  vaffUtor,  Time,  to  determine,  w'hile  W’e  neglect 


nothing  that  can  be  done  to  wrest  from*  him  a  happy 
revelation. 

Other  sources  of  danger  than  those  W’e  have  enume¬ 
rated  undoubtedly  exist,  but  we  have  neither  time  nor 
space  to  point  them  out  distinctively.  To  the  intelli¬ 
gent  observer  of  the  “  signs  of  the  times,”  tliey  will  na¬ 
turally  suggest  themselves;  and  we  would  hope  also 
that  the  remedies  appropriate  to  tliese  evils  will  not  be 
of  doubtful  discovery  nor  of  difficult  application.  This 
particular  branch  of  our  subject  may  therefore  be  dis¬ 
missed  with  the  single  remark,  that  every  departure  frem 
the  principles  of  morality  is  as  hostile  to  the  highest  ' 
goo<l  of  a  nation,  as  a  similar  dereliction  is  to  individ¬ 
ual  prosperity.  In  both  instances  prosperity  mav  setm 
to  result  from  immoral  conduct,  but  in  both,  the  only 
safe  basis  upon  which  it  can  permanently  rest^  has  ab 
ready  crumbled,  or  is  in  the. process  of  rapid  decay. 

Allusion  has  already  been  made  to  the.  safe  guards 
which  we  possess,  or  w  hich  we  may  bring  to  our  aid, 
giving  assurance  to  our  hopes  that  our  country  is  des¬ 
tined  lo  triumph  over  every  peril  which  now  besets 
her,  and  in  her  still  increasing  greatness  and  glory  ful¬ 
fil  the  promise  of  her  youth,  and  become  an  admira¬ 
tion  to  the  nations  of  the  earth.  The  importance  of 
national  education  has  been  hinted  at.  If  it  be  true,  in 
reference  to  a  single  individual,  that  knowledge  is 
power,”  the  maxim  is  no  less  applicable  to  a  commu¬ 
nity  or  a  state.  In  this  view  of  the  subject,  the  idea 
is  as  beautiful  as  true,  tiiat  our  humble  school-houses, 
scattered  here  and  there  over  the  surface  of  our  coun¬ 
try,  constitute  our  strong  fortresses  and  towcis  of  de¬ 
fence,  impregnable  to  all  foreign  assault,  while  at  the 
same  time  they  lessen  the  danger  of  secret  feud  and 
open  divisions  at  heme.  Let  education  be  diffused 
throughout  the  mass  of  society — nay  more, — let  the 
risiug  generation,  east,  w'est,  north  and  south,  be  edu- 
i  eated  as  far  as  possible  upon  the  same  system — read¬ 
ing  the  same  books,  learning  the  same  moral  lessons, 
and  the  result  will  be  seen  in  a  oneness  of  feeling, 
sympathies  and  hopes,  that  w  ill  be  more  potent  to  bind 
together  the  diflerent  sections  of  our  common  country, 
than  a  chain  of  adamant.  Our  system  of  public  edu¬ 
cation  will  do  more  for  us  than  fleets  and  armies  ran. 

It  is  tlie  dictate  of  enlightened  policy,  then,  to  cherish 
and  improve  the  system  w  here  it  is  established,  and  to 
establish  it  where  it  is  not,  to  seek  in  every  appropriate 
w’ay  to  develope  its  excellencies  and  prune  its  defects, 
until  one  complete  and  uniform  system  of  public  educa¬ 
tion  shall  be  established  in  every  state,  and  county,  and 
township,  and  district,  from  the  “Disputed  Territory” 
to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  This  may  be  done,  and  yet  will 
be.  Legislators  will  see  the  necessity  of  the  measure, 
and  instead  of  wasting  their  energies  upon  questions 
of  doubtful  policy,  will  labor  to  acquire  for  their  con¬ 
stituency  that  priceless  wealth  which  will  survive 
every  pressure  in  the  money  market,  every  “  removal 
of  the  deposites,’*  and  every  system  of  sub-treasury  ism 
An  educated  nation— a  multitudinous  people,  whose 
minds  have  been  disciplined  in  public  schools— what 
an  example  of  puissance  would  they  present  to  the 
w’orld  !  Corruption  could  not  bribe,  nor  power  intimi* 
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dale  them.  They  could  stand  self-sustained  a^inst 
the  world,  and  pass  through  the  fiercest  tempest  of  I 
war,  not  only  in  triumph,  but  almost  unscathcdly  the 
collision. 

What  shall  prevent  the  defence  of  general,  if  not 
universal  education  from  being  ours?  It  is  already 
within  our  grasp,  and  once  attained,  nothing  could  in¬ 
duce  us  to  forego  its  inestimable  benefits.  It  is,  po¬ 
litically  and  morally,  the  rock  of  our  salvation;  and  a 
notable  instance  shall  we  present  to  the  world  of  na¬ 
tional  blindness  and  infatuation,  if,  through  supineness 
or  neglect,  we  allow  ourselves  to  be  deprived  of  its 
blessings.  We  cannot  believe  that  this  will  be  the 
fact.  Our  confidence  in  the  ultimate  success  of  out 
republican  experiment,  and,  as  involved  in  this,  the 
unity  and  glory  of  our  nation,  arises  from  the  fact  that 
for  every  danger  which  besets  us  we  have  a  remedy  at 
hand,  so  obvious  that  it  cannot  be  overlooked,  and  so 
efficient  that  it  cannot  be  applied  in  vain. 

In  the  spirit  of  active  philanthropy  so  generally 
prevalent  at  the  present  day,  we  have  another  assur¬ 
ance  of  safety  to  our  country.  It  is  true  that  this  spirit 
may  sometimes  act  with  more  of  zeal  than  discretion, 
and  at  others,  degenerate  into  fanaticism;  but  after 
having  made  all  the  abatement  necessary  for  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  its  abuses,  we  still  see  enough  in  its  generally 
benign  influences  upon  society,  to  assure  us  that  it  is 
a  messenger  of  good  to  any  nation  in  whose  midst  it 
has  an  altar  and  a  home.  It  is  the  foe  of  that  selfish¬ 
ness,  which,  in  the  prosecution  of  individual  emolu¬ 
ment,  overlooks  the  public  good.  It  has  no  sympathy 
with  that  pride  of  place  which  looks  down  upon  the 
multitude,  as  only  instruments  to  the  attainment  of  its 
end.  It  never  sanctions  the  robbery  of  the  many  to 
enrich  the  few,  nor  can  it  regard  with  approbation  any 
scheme  of  national  aggrandizement  that  can  be  carried 
into  effect  only  at  the  expense  of  national  morality.  It 
exerts  upon  a  people  a  humanizing  influence,  and  bap¬ 
tizes  them  with  a  spirit  of  benevolence  opposed  to  a 
recklessness  of  other’s  rights,  to  jealousies,  and  bick¬ 
erings,  and  contentions.  So  far,  therefore,  as  this  spirit 
pervades  a  nation,  it  diminishes  or  greatly  counteracts 
the  dangers  which  beset  it,  and  gives  additional  se¬ 
curity  to  a  people  that  its  peace  will  be  permanent  and 
its  welfare  secure. 

The  importance  of  religion,  as  a  safeguard  to  a 
nation,  should  not  be  overlooked.  The  benefits  that  it 
confers  upon  every  department  of  society,  though  often 
unheeded  or  forgotten,  are  too  mighty  for  human  esti¬ 
mation.  Let  its  institutions  be  overthrown,  let  its 
solemn  rites  be  abolished,  let  the  people  be  educated 
to  scoff  at  its  pretensions  and  contemn  its  precepts,  and 
the  result  would  show  to  the  unprejudiced  observer 
how  unspeakably  important  it  is  to  the  welfare  of  a 
nation.  France,  in  her  revolutionary  history,  has  fur¬ 
nished  a  striking  illustration  of  the  truth  of  these 
remarks.  In  her  quest  for  liberty  she  plunged  into 
licentiousness.  Weary  of  the  despotism  of  kings,  she 
attempted  to  throw  off  with  them,  all  religious  control, 
as  incompatible  with  freedom.  In  the  midst  of  her 
frenzied  orgies  to  the  Goddess  of  Reason,  she  shrieked 
out  blasphemies  against  the  Most  High;  and  madly 


affirmed  that  there  is  no  Cod,  and  that  it  is  inconsis¬ 
tent  with  the  freedom  of  man  that  there  should  be  one. 
The  result  of  her  folly  is  recorded  in  imperishable 
history.  She 

— — got  drunk  on  blood,  to  vomit  crime,” 
and  after  drenching  her  fields  with  carnage  and  perpe- 
tritting  in  the  name  of  liberty,  outrages  at  which  hu¬ 
manity  shuddered  and  merry  turned  pale,  she  bowed 
her  neck  again  to  the  despot’s  yoke,  and  crouched  sub¬ 
missively  before  the  footstool  of  sceptred  Power. 

However  destitute  of  religion  himself,  the  intelli¬ 
gent  patriot  will  be  the  friend  of  its  institutions.  lie 
cannot  he  blind  to  it3  happy  influences  upon  the  des¬ 
tinies  of  his  nation,  nor  forgetful  of  its  importance  as 
the  conservative  principle  of  a  state.  As  a  political 
economist  merely,  he  recognizes  its  value,  and  would 
not  consent  to  forego  its  aid.  Without  fear  of  contra¬ 
diction,  then,  we  rriay  set  it  down  as  a  well-established 
maxim,  that  no  nation  can  he  prosperous  for  any  length 
of  time,  that  deliberately  discards  the  precepts  and  the 
sanctions  of  religion;  and  no  nation  can  be  truly  free 
that  does  not  cherish  its  institutions.  8uch  is  the 
liberal  and  enlightened  policy  of  our  own  (Jovernment, 
into  whose  very  constitution  is  wisely  incorporated  the 
principle  of  toleration,  and  whose  laws  are  a  wall  of 
protection  to  every  sect.  The  consequence  is,  that 
though  facilities  may  have  been  afi’orded  for  the  propa¬ 
gation  of  pernicious  errors,  religion  has  been  the 
gainer  upon  the  whole — her  principles  have  been  more 
widely  disseminated — her  converts  have  greatly  mul¬ 
tiplied,  and  her  elevating  influences  have  been  felt,  to 
a  greater  or  less  extent,  in  every  section  of  our  land. 
'I'his  fact  increases  our  confidence  that  the  hopes  of 
the  world,  which  have  clung  around  our  country,  are 
not  destined  to  go  out  in  darkness.  We  have  the 
safeguards  of  religion  yet,  and  unless,  like  France,  we 
madly  trample  upon  the  gift,  it  will  lead  us  to  a  more 
glorious  destiny  than  has  ever  yet  been  allotted  to  any 
nation.  With  such  a  prospect  before  us,  the  question 
of  duty  is  not  one  of  difficult  solution. 

If  national  pride  be  a  sin,  we  confess  ourselves  ob¬ 
noxious  to  the  charge,  and  can  only  plead  our  national 
greatness  in  justification.  Without  being  blind  to  our 
country’s  faults,  or  inuiflerent  to  whatever  throw  s  a 
shadow  on  the  brightness  of  her  fame,  wc  cannot  re¬ 
press  a  feeling  of  pride,  that 

”  This!  ia  our  own,  our  native  land  ;  ” 
nor  of  exultation  in  the  prospect  of  her  present  fame 
and  future  glory.  We  look  back  sixty  years  to  what 
she  was — we  contrast  her  condition  then  with  what  it 
I  novv  is — and  our  imagination  is  busy  in  the  future, 

'  contemplating  the  grandeur  unparalleled  which  will 
I  assuredly  be  ours.  In  our  vast  and  yet  undeveloped 
!  resources,  physical,  intellectual,  and  mgral,  we  have 
I  the  sure  promise  that  our  most  ardent  hopes  will  be 
more  than  realized.  In  what  we  have  already  done 
'  we  have  net  only  an  evidence  of  our  energies, 
but  an  assurance  of  what  we  yet  shall  do.  “  Two 
hundred  years  have  hardly  passed  over  us,  and  w’e 
,  have  redeemed  from  savage  wildness  a  realm, 
compared  with  which  European  kingdoms  are 
I  dwarfed  into  provinces ;  and  through  every  period 
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of  our  history,  wo  have  been  pressing  forward  to 
ao  equality  of  rights  and  a  freedom  of  institutions, 
nowhere  else  known  in  past  or  present  times.  "I'he 
deliberate  construction  of  a  civil  polity,  in  w  hich  the 
idea  of  liberty  is  realized  to  a  degree  not  dreamed  of 
in  other  countries,  is  one  of  the  grandest  achievements 
of  history.  Other  Governments,  the  creatures  of 
chance,  and  obstructed  by  abuses  of  barbarous  times, 
bear  no  such  testimony  to  the  energy  and  elevation  of 
the  public  mind.  Through  this  clear,  bright,  practical 
developeincnt  of  the  principle  of  liberty,  these  United 
Slates,  an  infant  country,  growing  up  in  a  distant  wil¬ 
derness,  have  moved  and  quickened  the  civilized  world. 
This  country  has  been  called  by  Providence  to  a  two¬ 
fold  w’ork,  to  spread  civilization  over  a  new  continent, 
and  to  give  a  new  impulse  to  the  cause  of  human 
rights  an<l  freedom.  A  higher  destiny  has  been  granted 
to  no  people;  and,  with  all  our  imperfections,  we  have 
accomplished  our  task  w  ith  a  force  of  thought  and  will 
unsurpassed  in  human  history.'** 

If  in  our  infancy  we  have  accomplished  so  much  for 
the  w  orld,  is  it  the  dream  of  enthusiasm  to  believe  that 
in  our  manhood  we  shall  accomplii^h  more  1  VV’e  have 
tried  our  strength  and  found  it  competent  to  the  labor 
that  w’e  w  ould  impose  upon  it — we  have  tested  our 
principles,  and  know  them  powerful  to  sustain  us  and 
impulsive  in  the  accomplishment  of  good  —  what, 
therefore,  shall  hinder  us  from  pressing  vigorously  for¬ 
ward  in  our  career  of  usefulness  and  glory,  till  rational 
liberty  shall  be  the  portion,  as  it  is  the  birthright,  of 
all;  and  kings,  and  emperors,  and  titled  dignitaries, 
shall  rejoice  to  step  from  their  thrones,  lay  aside  the 
insignia  of  tlieir  power,  and  recognize  the  rightful  sov¬ 
ereignty  of  the  people?  Do  we  anticipate  too  much 
in  looking  forward  to  such  a  result?  Not  unless  we 
have  greatly  overeslimated  the  potency  of  those  prin¬ 
ciples  which  form  the  basis  of  our  government.  They 
are  destined  to  work  out  the  political  redemption  of  the 
world,  and  to  us  is  assigned  tlie  important  trust,  to  be 
the  pioneer  in  this  mighty  reformation.  For  such  a 
work  W’e  believe  that  Providence  has  raised  us  up.  A 
solemn  and  a  glorious  mission  has  been  entrusted  to 
our  hands.  The  vanguard  of  liberty — the  leaders  in  a 
revolution  that  is  to  change  the  political  aspect  of  tlie 
earth.  Let  us  not  prove  unworthy  of  so  great  a  baptism! 
In  our  own  destiny,  so  far  as  human  foresight  can  pre¬ 
dict,  is  involved  tlie  dt  stiny  of  liberty  throughout  the 
world.  Where  so  great  interests  are  at  st^ke,  how 
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deep  should  be  our  sense  of  responsibility,  and  how 
cautiously  should  we  remove  every  obstacle  which  op¬ 
poses  our  onward  progress  in  virtue,  in  intelligence, 
and  in  w  hatever  can  give  dignity  to  human  nature  and 
render  more  secure  the  blessings  that  flow  out  from 
just  and  liberal  principles.  If  it  be  a  truism  in  reli¬ 
gion,  that  its  disciple  lives  not  for  himself  alone  but 
for  his  fellow*  men,  it  is  no  less  true,  that  as  a  nation 
we  are  living  for  the  world.  From  the  very  position 
which  W’e  occupy,  it  is  certain  that  our  institutions  w  ill 
be  noticed  and  their  influence  felt,  as  the  institutions  of 
no  other  nation  have  ever  been.  Every  progressive 
step  which  we  take  in  true  glory  and  greatness,  will 
make  our  example  stand  out  in  stronger  relief  before 
the  w’orld,  and  hasten  on  the  period  of  its  political 
emancipation.  SSo  certainly  as  the  movement  of  the 
magnet  moves  the  needle  that  trembles  to  its  every  va¬ 
riation,  are  the  motions  of  the  w’orld  involved  in  ours. 
If  we  recede,  the  w  orld  must  recede  with  us — if  w  e 
advance,  its  onward  tendency  will  be  correspondent 
'with  our  own.  Men  may  smile  at  the  idea  and  pro¬ 
nounce  it  visionary  and  extravagant,  but  we  are  confi¬ 
dent  that  those  who  condemn  it  in  such  haste,  will,  upon 
a  reconsideration  of  the  matter,  reverse  their  decision, 
and  cheerfully  acquiesce  in  the  truth  of  our  remark. 

Our  republican  enterprise  is  not  destined  to  fail. — 
Its  triumph  may  be  delayed  through  our  own  inertness 
and  folly,  but  not  long.  It  is  impossible  for  us  wholly 
to  forget  our  responsibilities  or  be  unmindful  of  our 
destiny.  The  history  of  the  past  is  too  full  of  stirring 
recollections — of  noble  efforts  for  liberty,  put  forth  in 
the  confidence  of  a  holy  faith— of  sacrifices  cheerfully 
made  to  win  the  boon  of  freedom  for  an  unborn  genera¬ 
tion — ever  to  permit  us  to  let  the  inheritance  so  dearly 
purchased,  slip  from  our  grasp,  or  become  impaired 
through  our  neglect  of  the  means  that  are  necessary  to 
its  preservation.  In  an  important  sense,  our  future 
destiny  is  in  our  hands.  We  dare  not  doubt  that  it 
will  be  glorious.  The  dangers  which  now  beset  us 
will  be  avoided — all  cause  of  internal  discord  will  be 
removed — intelligence  will  increase,  and  public  virtue 
keep  pace  with  educational  reform, — a  growing  sense 
of  our  responsibility  as  a  people,  no  less  than  our  rev¬ 
erence  for  the  revolutionary  founders  of  oui  nation, 
w  ill  induce  us  to  cherish  the  principles  for  which  they 
fought,  and  labor  for  their  universal  dissemination,  till 
W’e  shall  stand  forth  before  the  world  the  acknow  ledged 
vindicator  of  human  rights — the  successful  champion 
of  political  liberty — first  in  the  rank  of  nations,  and 
first  in  the  aflfections  of  a  disenthralled  w’orld. 


How’  many  are  there  that  call  for  death  in  the  dis¬ 
tress  of  their  hearts,  even  for  the  very  fear  of  it!  and 
t  lis  unadvised  desire  of  death  docs  in  common  affect 
both  tlie  best  and  the  wor.-t  of  nun;  only  with  this  dif¬ 
ference,  the  former  despise  life,  and  the  other  are  wea¬ 
ry  of  it. 

The  prosperous  must  die  as  well  ns  the  unfortunate; 
and  meihinks  the  very  despair  of  overcoming  our  fate 


!  should  inspire  us  with  courage  to  encounter  it:  for 
I  there  is  no  resolution  so  obstinate  as  that  w  hich  arises 
I  from  necessity.  It  makes  a  cow’ard  as  bold  as  Julius 
Caesar,  though  upon  different  principles.  We  are  all 
of  us  reserved  for  death;  as  Nature  brings  forth  one 
generation  she  calls  back  another.  The  whole  dispute 
is  about  the  time,  but  nobody  doubts  about  the  thing 
itself. — Senica  o.v  Fortitude. 
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PEDRO  IflENENDEZ  DE  AVILES,  7  f  06 

FinST  SPANISH  CONQUEROR  AND  ADELANTADO  OF  FLORIDA. 


BY  HON.  n.  M.  BRACKENRl DO E. 


PABT 

The  person  whose  name  is  placed  at  the  head  of 
this  article,  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  remark¬ 
able  in  that  a^re  of  Spanish  enterprise  and  adventure, 
which  produced  a  Cortez,  a  Pizarro,  and  many  others 
famed  as  conquerors,  discoverers,  and  founders  of  king¬ 
doms  and  provinces  in  tl\o  New  World.  Menendez, 
the  first  Adelantado,*  or  King’s  lieutenant,  of  Florida, 
and  founder  of  the  first  colony  *>stablished  in  it,  holds 
a  place  in  the  annals  of  Spain  as  high  as  tint  of  any 
of  her  favorite  heroes ;  but  in  other  nations,  one  act  of  his 
life,  the  atrocious  massacre  of  the  French  Huguenots, 
has  thrown  all  his  exploits  and  great  qualities  into  the 
shade.  Even  Charelevoix,  a  Catholic  priest  and  a 
Jesuit,  indignantly  denounces  the  murder  of  his  coun¬ 
trymen,  although  not  put  to  death  “as  Frenchmen, 
but  as  heretics,  and  as  enemies  of  God.”  1  shall  have 
occasion  to  speak  more  particularly  of  this  affair,  and 
shall  attempt  no  apology,  much  less  justification  of  the 
deed,  not  even  on  the  score  of  the  prevailing  religious 
bigotry  of  the  age,  from  which  no  one  was  exempted, 
not  even  the  reformers  themselves.  It  may  be  proper 
to  rem  irk  in  this  place  that  Florida,  at  the  period  re¬ 
ferred  to,  was  the  whole  of  the  continent  of  North 
America  on  this  side  of  New  Spain  or  the  Mexican 
provinces ;  even  the  settlements  in  Canada  under  Jaques 
Cartiers  were  regarded  by  the  Spanish  crown  as  an 
encroachment  on  its  rights,  acquired  by  discovery  and 
by  the  bull  of  Pope  Alexander  VI.  The  French 
Huguenots  sent  by  Coligny  under  Ribaut,  were  of 
course  regarded  as  trespassers ;  as  to  the  settlements 
on  James  River  and  at  Plymouth,  they  were  not  thought 
of  for  more  than  fifty  years  afterwards. 

Menendez  was  born  at  Avilles  about  the  year  1514, 
of  one  of  the  most  ancient  families  of  the  Asturias. 
His  father,  who  had  been  distinguished  in  the  wars  of 
Grenada,  leR  him  a  considerable  estate  at  his  death, 

•  fne  aneiont  name  of  a  govemur  of  a  province.  It  mean* 
•omethinf  more,  yet  it  not  tynonymout  with  Vico  Roy.  It 
it  derived  from  adtlatUar,  to  go  before. 


FIRST. 

which  happened  while  he  was  yet  an  infant,  and  his 
mother  having  married  a  second  time,  ho  was  placed 
under  the  guardianship  of  a  relation.  Here  he  remain- 
,  ed  until  eight  years  of  age,  when  in  a  childi.sh  freak, 
perhaps  the  indication  of  that  bold  and  adventurous 
spirit  which  characterised  him  through  life,  he  took  it 
into  his  head  to  run  away.  It  was  not  until  after  con¬ 
siderable  search  he  was  at  length  found  in  the  city  of 
Valladolid.  In  order  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  this 
escapade,  which  from  his  extraordinary  vivacity  and 
intelligence  was  much  feared,  his  guardian  deemed  it 
prudent,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  country,  that 
he  should  be  atTianced  to  a  distant  relation,  Donna  Maria 
de  Solis,  a  young  la;ly  of  ton  years  of  age.  How  such 
jin  arrangement  could  iiave  the  desired  elFcct,  we  are  , 
somewhat  at  a  loss  to  understand,  as  w'ith  most  child¬ 
ren  of  that  age  it  would  probably  be  the  reverse  of 
that  intended  on  this  occasion.  His  biographer  is 
obliged  to  admit  that  this  wise  precaution  was  not  at¬ 
tended  with  the  success  which  it  merited,  for  instead 
of  being  shackled  by  these  new  and  important  obliga¬ 
tions,  a  few  years  aftei  wards  he  went  to  sea  and  con¬ 
tinued  two  years  in  an  armed  vessel  engaged  in  pro¬ 
tecting  the  Spanish  coinmcrco  from  the  French  cruisers, 
war  then  prevailing  between  the  two  nations.  His 
progress  in  nautical  skill  and  knowledge,  during  this 
short  period  of  service,  was  such,  that  although  hut  a 
youth,  he  felt  himielf  competent  to  take  the  command 
of  a  vessel  of  his  own.  Disposing  of  a  part  of  his 
patrimonial  estate,  he  fitted  out  a  smill  privateer  or 
corsair,  and  in  spite  of  the  solicitations  of  his  wife,  his 
sisters,  and  relatives,  resolved  to  cater  upon  this  des¬ 
perate  course  of  life,  bordering  a  little  on  pimey,  more 
honorable  than  would  be  thought  at  the  present  diy, 
which  is  one  proof  that  the  world  is  slowly  changing 
for  the  better.  It  appears  that  the  relatives  and  family 
connections  of  Menendez  were  so  numerous  and  had 
such  confidence  in  him,  that  his  associates  in  this  ca¬ 
reer  were  individuals  attached  to  him  personally  by 
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those  ties.  Ho  soon  bccimc  one  of  the  most  famous 
and  snccessful  corsairs  of  his  day,  performing  numer¬ 
ous  exploits  celebrated  by  his  countrymen. 

One  of  the  first  of  these,  a  few  months  after  he  had 
entered  on  this  course  of  life,  deserves  to  be  particu¬ 
larly  noticed,  and  it  will  be  readily  admitted  that  it 
evinced  a  generosfty  of  character  and  an  intrepidity 
worthy  of  a  better  name  than  that  of  Pedro  de  Menen- 
dez.  While  lying  at  anchor  in  one  of  the  ports  of 
Galicia  in  company  with  two  of  the  king’s  cutters, 
three  small  barques  passed  before  the  harbor  conveying 
a  bridal  party  consisting  of  sixty  persons.  A  large 
French  ship  of  war  hove  in  siglit  at  the  same  time  and 
gave  chase,  accompanied  by  three  small  vessels  as  tend¬ 
ers.  The  wind  dying  away,  the  tenders  continued  the 
chase  with  oars  and  sails,  and  having  captured  the 
three  barques  came  to  anchor  about  a  league  from  shore. 
As  this  torjk  place  in  sight  of  tliousands,  a  strong 
sympathy  for  the  situation  of  the  lestive  party  was 
excited.  Menendez  addressetl  himself  to  the  captains 
of  the  cutters,  and  endeavored  to  prevail  on  tliem  to 
join  him  in  attempting  the  rescue,  but  without  success, 
as  they  were  apprehensive  that  in  case  the  breeze 
should  spring  up  the  large  vessel  would  come  down 
upon  them,  and  besides,  the  tenders  appeared  to  be  fill¬ 
ed  with  men.  Disgusted  with  this  great  prudence 
and  regard  for  the  king’s  immediate  property,  he  re¬ 
solved  to  attempt  the  re-capture  without  their  assistance. 
Accordingly  sallying  forth  from  the  harbor  by  means 
of  sweeps  and  some  little  help  from  the  sails,  he  boldly 
bore  down  upon  the  vessels  at  anchor  with  his  stream¬ 
ers  flying  and  drums  beating,  as  if  he  had  the  whole 
Spanish  navy  under  his  command.  On  coming  within 
speaking  distance,  ho  ordered  them  to  give  up  their 
prizes,  under  no  less  penalty  than  that  of  being  hung 
up  at  the  yard  arm.  Taking  him  cither  for  a  fool  or  a 
madman,  they  replied  that  ho  might  come  and  take 
them,  t  On  this  he  pretended  to  be  suddenly  seized 
with  fear,  appearing  to  make  every  exertion  to  get  back 
to  the  harbor,  and  was  instantly  pursued  by  two  of  the 
tenders,  the  third  remaining  to  guard  the  prizes.  When 
within  a  league  of  the  shore  he  sulTercd  himself  pur¬ 
posely  to  be  overtaken  by  one  of  them  which  was  a 
considerable  distance  in  advance  of  the  other,  but  the 
instant  she  came  up,  he  grappled  with  her,  rushed  on 
board  sword  in  hand,  and  carried  her  after  a  short  but 
desperate  conflict.  In  an  instant  he  shifted  the  pris¬ 
oners  to  his  own  vessel  and  then  advanced  in  the 
captured  tender  to  meet  its  approaching  consort,  which 
being  now  seized  with  surprise  w'as  easily  carried,  al¬ 
though  each  of  them  cont.iined  a  complement  of  men 
nearly  equal  to  the  whole  crew  of  Menendez.  He  now 
approached  the  remaining  tender  and  the  prizes,  but  by 
this  time,  the  former  having  discovered  what  had  taken 
place,  and  supposing  that  a  large  force  had  been  con¬ 
cealed  in*the  little  privateer,  hastily  put  out  towards 
the  ship,  while  the  bold  adventurer  brought  his  prizes 
and  the  re-captured  party  safe  to  port,  amid  the  ap¬ 
plauses  of  his  countrymen. 

In  consequence  of  this  and  other  exploits,  he  at¬ 
tracted  the  notice  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian,  who 
then  governed  Spain,  and  was  employed  to  cruise 


against  a  famous  Portuguese  or  rather  French  corsair, 
Juan  Alphonso,  w’ho  had  recently  captured  ten  or 
twelve  Spanish  vessels  off  Cape  Su  Vincent,  richly 
laden.  He  succeeded  in  re-capturing  five  of  the  prizes, 
pursued  the  privateer  into  the  port  of  Rochelle,  and 
did  not  retire  until  after  having  had  a  brush  with  the 
freebooter,  w’ho  wzis  roughly  handled.  After  this  he 
received  a  commission  from  Charles  the  Fifth  to  cruise 
against  the  corsairs  w'hich  then  infested  the  Spanish 
commerce,  allow  ing  him  as  a  compensation  whatever 
he  might  find  in  the  captured  vessels,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  articles  o(  contraband,  which  w'ere  to  be  dis¬ 
tributed  according  to  the  royal  regulations.  This  com¬ 
mission  W’as  executed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  sat¬ 
isfaction  ;  ill  f ict,  his  reputation  appears  to  have  been 
so  great  that  on  the  accession  to  the  crow'n  of  Philip 
the  .Second,  he  was  promoted  by  that  prince  to  the  high 
station  of  Captain  General  of  the  fleets  of  the  Indies, 
and  Counsellor  of  the  King.  He  was  specially  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  command  of  the  fleet  which  took  Philip 
from  Corunna  to  England  on  the  occasion  of  his  ill- 
omened  marriage  with  the  bigoted  Queen,  but  too 
justly  distinguished  by  the  unhappy  cognomen  of  “the 
bloody  Mary.”  The  day  after  the  marriage,  he  was 
despatched  to  Spain  wdth  the  intelligence,  with  orders 
to  repair  afterwards  to  Seville  and  enter  on  his  duties 
as  Captain  General  of  the  Indian  fleet.  On  his  way 
in  a  small  vessel,  in  w’hich  he  had  embarked  in  Flan¬ 
ders,  he  made  a  narrow  escape  from  being  captured  by 
pirates.  Tw’o  of  them  chased  him,  the  sailors  became 
so  alarmed  that  they  abandoned  the  helm,  which  was 
immediately  taken  by  Menendez  wdth  the  command  of 
the  vessel,  and  inspiring  courage  into  the  men,  he  beat 
off  the  pirates  by  a  few  well-directed  shots  from  six 
soldiers  who  had  accompanied  him.  Night  coming 
on,  the  pirates  did  not  think  proper  to  continue  the 
fight,  so  that  he  succeeded  next  day  in  entering  the 
port  of  Laredo,  w'hence  he  immediately  set  out  for 
V’’alladolid  in  order  to  deliver  his  despatches.  He  then 
continued  his  journey  to  Seville,  and  soon  after  sailed 
w'ilh  a  squadron  of  six  ships  of  w’ar,  for  the  purpose 
of  convoying  seventy  sail  of  merchantmen  bound  for 
the  Spanish  West  Indies.  His  instructions  were  to 
wdnter  in  Havana,  unless,  on  his  return  voyage,  he,could 
leave  that  place  by  the  first  of  September,  (1556);  but 
knowing  the  great  w'ant  of  money  and  the  straits  of 
the  king,  in  consequence  of  the  expensive  w'ar  in  w  hich 
he  w  as  then  engaged,  he  took  upon  himself  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  sailing  on  the  tw’elfth,  incurring  the  double 
risk  of  losing  his  head  for  his  disobedience,  and  en¬ 
countering  the  dangers  of  the  hurricane  months.  After 
a  remarkably  short  passage  he  returned  to  Seville  in 
safety,  bringing  with  him  one  of  the  richest  fleets 
which  had  ever  entered  that  port.  It  contained  seven 
millions  of  dollars  in  specie  and  an  equal  amount  in 
cochineal,  sugar,  hides,  and  other  merchandise.  On  his 
arrival  he  found  that  four  ships  were  then  preparing 
for  the  express  purpose  of  sailing  in  the  spring  to  meet 
him  near  the  Azores,  in  order  to  ensure  his  safe  arri¬ 
val.  He  W’as  thus  enabled  to  save  this  expense,  to¬ 
gether  with  that  of  his  detention  during  the  winter  in 
Havana. 
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In  the  following  year,  being  then  forty-three  years 
of  age,  he  was  again  ordered  to  clear  the  neighboring 
seas  of  corsairs ;  after  which  he  was  chosen  to  com¬ 
mand  the  fleet  which  carried  reinforcements  for  the 
war  in  Flanders.  He  sailed  with  twenty-four  trans¬ 
ports  and  a  large  supply  of  men  and  money,  and  after 
encountering  considerable  difliculties,  reached  his  place 
of  destination  so  opportunely  that  the  Spanish  histo¬ 
rians  attribute  the  victory  of  St.  Quinton  to  this  cir¬ 
cumstance.  It  is  not  my  intention  to  speak  minutely 
of  the  exploits  of  Menendez  in  the  European  seas,  but 
to  exhibit  that  portion  of  his  life  which  connects  him 
with  the  history  of  Florida.  Two  of  his  actions,  how¬ 
ever,  may  be  noticed,  in  which  he  showed  great  skill 
and  intrepidity,  and  in  themselves  of  immense  impor¬ 
tance,  as  they,  were  admitted  to  have  been  the  means 
of  saving  two  large  fleets  from  destruction.  The  first 
of  these  consisted  of  eighty  sail,  and  was  lying  at  an¬ 
chor  outside  of  the  port  of  Artiinua,  (which  I  will  take 
the  liberty  of  calling  Dartmouth,  for  the  same  reason 
that  the  Spaniards  give  the  name  of  Dobra  to  Dover,) 
under  the  command  of  Don  Diego  de  Mendoza.  Me¬ 
nendez,  who  had  joined  with  a  squadron,  saw  the 
approach  of  a  tempest  and  urged  the  Admiral  to  make 
the  harbor  as  soon  as  possible,  or  put  out  to  sea.  The 
pilots,  on  the  contrary,  declared  that  it  would  be  time 
enough  the  day  following;  but  the  opinion  of  Menen¬ 
dez  prevailed,  and  they  had  scarcely  weighed  anchor 
when  it  burst  forth  in  all  its  violence.  A  chain  was 
stretched  across  the  narrow  entrance,  which  could  not 
be  withdrawn  in  time,  but  Menendez  bore  down  upon 
it  with  his  heavy  ships  and  made  an  entrance  for  the 
rest.  The  storm  was  so  violent  that  six  vessels  were 
lost  inside,  and  considerable  damage  was  done  to  others 
by  coming  into  contact  with  each  other.  On  this  oc¬ 
casion  it  was  publicly  acknowledged  by  the  Admiral 
and  his  officers  that  he  had  saved  the  fleet,  which 
would  have  been  an  immense  loss  to  Spain,  as  well  on 
account  of  the  vast  amount  of  property  and  lives,  but  also 
as  it  contained  the  flower  of  the  Spanish  chivalry,  on 
a  visit  to  the  court  of  England,  or  on  the  way  to  serve 
in  the  war  of  Flanders.  Another,  commanded  by  him¬ 
self  at  a  subsequent  period,  was  of  even  greater  im¬ 
portance  ;  it  consisted  of  upwards  of  eighty  sail,  hav¬ 
ing  on  board  the  king  and  his  court,  about  to  sail  from 
England  to  Spain.  On  this  occasion  he  put  to  sea 
contrary  to  the  advice  of  the  pilots,  who  foretold  a 
storm,  but  which  he  by  this  means  escaped  and  arri¬ 
ved  safely  at  the  place  of  destination,  while  some  ves¬ 
sels,  which  separated,  were  driven  into  the  Bay  of 
Biscay,  after  encountering  the  greatest  risk  of  being 
wrecked,  and  did  not  arrive  until  a  month  afterwards. 
This  occurred  in  the  year  1559.  He  had  no  sooner 
landed  the  King  and  his  court,  than  observing  from  the 
signs  of  the  weather  the  approach  of  a  tempest  moie 
violent  than  that  from  which  they  had  escaped,  he  set 
to  work  to  unlade  his  vessels  of  the  king^s  wardrobe 
during  the  nighL  Being  sent  for  the  next  morning  by 
his  royal  master,  he  did  not  obey  the  summons  for 
some  hours,  until  the  debarkation  was  completed,  and 
when  he  at  length  made  his  appearance,  the  king  was 
much  offended,  and  inquired  when  he  would  unlado 


the  ships ;  he  was  tlierefore  agreeably  surprised  when 
informed  that  it  was  already  done.  On  the  same  day 
after  dinner,  in  company  with  Don  Diego,  looking  out 
the  window,  the  latU'r  observed  there  would  be  a  tem¬ 
pest  in  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours;  Menendez 
replied  that  it  would  be  in  less  than  four  hours.  His 
prediction  was  verified  even  in  less  time ;  it  blew  a  hur¬ 
ricane — several  vessels  were  sunk  in  the  harbor,  and  but 
for  his  precautions  the  greater  part  would  have  been 
lost.  The  king  expressed  himself  in  the  highest  terras 
of  approbation,  and  leaving  him  to  unlade  the  fleet  and 
receive  the  vesstds  not  yet  arrived,  set  out  for  Toledo 
to  hold  his  court,  having  previously  given  orders  to  his 
ministers  to  conter  a  suitable  reward  on  Menendez  for 
this  and  his  other  eminent  services. 

Menendez  might  now  conshler  himself  at  the  pin¬ 
nacle  of  his  fortune,  but  in  this  he  found  himself  mis¬ 
taken,  he  had  only  reached  a  height  to  become  the 
mark  for  the  jealousy,  envy,  and  machinations  of 
courtiers.  Like  Columbus  he  was  precipiUiU'd  from 
that  height  to  a  prison,  where  he  remained  for  two 
years,  and  may  be  ciu*d  as  a  proof  that  ingratitude  is 
not  exclusively  the  growth  of  republics.  In  truth,  under 
all  governments,  the  meritorious  have  usually  been  the 
victims  of  those  who  happen  to  be  near  the  source  of 
power.  Under  pretext  of  infringement  of  royal  ordi¬ 
nances  and  pretended  defects  in  his  accounts,  he  un¬ 
derwent  a  cruel  persecution,  although  he  had  actually 
expended  his  private  fortune  in  the  king's  service,  and 
had  incurred  large  debts  beside.  The  favorites  of 
those  who  have  the  car  of  the  king,  or  of  tlie  people, 
are  permitted  to  escape ;  their  greatest  frauds  are  con¬ 
nived  at,  while  those  who  have  no  political  or  party 
influence  to  barter  for  a  venal  protection  or  support, 
become  the  victims  of  affected  zeal  for  the  public  good, 
and  arc  arbitrarily  driven  from  the  service  or  compelled 
to  resign.  Their  ruined  fortunes  cannot  bo  resusci¬ 
tated  by  the  decrees  of  an  independent  judiciary,  whoso 
existence  is  abhorred  both  by  the  courtier  of  the  mon¬ 
archy  and  the  demagogue  of  the  republic. 

Having  at  length  procured  his  liberty,  not  without 
some  irregularity,  he  repaired  to  court  and  placed  him¬ 
self  in  a  situation  to  attract  the  notice  of  the  monarch, 
who  observing,  ordered  him  to  be  called  to  his  pres¬ 
ence,  which  he  at  first  declined,  out  of  respect,  until 
restored  to  liberty  by  royal  order.  The  king  declared 
his  regret  for  the  sufferings  he  had  undergone,  acknow¬ 
ledged  his  merits,  intimated  his  willingness  to  bestow 
rewards  upon  him,  and  in  the  meantime  signified  his 
pleasure  that  he  should  resume  his  command  of  the 
Indian  fleet.  Menendez  expressed  his  gratitude,  and 
said  that  having  been  absent  eighteen  years  from  his 
family,  in  the  royal  service,  he  had  desired  to  pass  the 
remainder  of  his  life  with  them  in  retirement,  but  that 
a  great  misfortune  had  happened  to  him  in  the  loss  of 
his  only  son,  who  had  been  cast  away  on  the  coast  of 
Florida  on  his  return  from  the  West  Indiea,  and  that 
it  was  believed,  that  with  many  others  in  the  fleet 
which  was  wrecked  at  the  same  time,  he  was  still 
alive,  in  a  state  of  slavery  among  the  barbarous  tribes 
of  that  country.  He  had  been  only  prevented  by  his 
late  imprisonment  from  going  in  search  of  one  so  dear 
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to  him,  but  that  if  his  majesty  would  aid  him  by  fur- 
nUhinpr  him  with  a  proper  equipment  for  the  purpose, 
ho  would  immediately  undertake  the  voyage.  He  was 
told  to  return  the  day  following,  when  an  answer  would 
bo  given  to  his  request. 

^\hen  he  presented  himself  again,  the  king  inform¬ 
ed  him  that  he  sympathised  with  his  misfortunes,  and 
was  resolved  to  afford  him  the  necessary  assistance  to 
go  in  tearrh  of  his  son,  but  that  after  having  performed 
that  duty  he  would  expect  him  to  make  a  survey  of  the 
coast  of  Florida,  examining  its  harbors  and  inlets,  and 
making  a  chart  for  the  use  of  navigators,  as  many  ves¬ 
sels  had  been  lost  there,  and  the  navigation  was  re> 
garded  as  exceedingly  dangerous.  Menendez  replied, 
**  that  he  would  not  only  cheerfully  undertake  this  duty, 
but  that  if  his  majesty  would  aid  him,  he  would  un¬ 
dertake  the  settlement  and  conquest  of  the  country.” 
He  added  that  the  mildness  of  the  climate  and  fertility 
of  the  soil,  and  its  favorable  situation  for  commerce 
would  render  Florida  a  most  important  acquisition  to 
the  Spanish  monarchy.  He  also  reminded  his  majesty 
that  it  was  inhabited  by  millions  of  unconverted  sav¬ 
ages,  whose  conversion  was  one  of  the  conditions  of 
the  munificent  gift  of  America  by  the  pontifical  au¬ 
thority.  That  at  this  juncture  this  sacred  duty  had 
become  the  more  urgent,  as  a  settlement  of  Huguenots 
was  then  commenced  which  threatened  the  most  alarm¬ 
ing  consequences  to  the  souls  of  the  poor  benighted 
savages,  by  introducing  among  them  the  abominable 
heresies  of  that  detestable  sect,  the  followers  of  Lu¬ 
ther.”  The  king  was  delightcfl  with  this  speech,  and 
manifested  his  satisfaction  both  in  his  countenance  and 
by  his  words.  He  not  only  approved  the  suggestion, 
but  at  once  gave  assurance  of  the  necessary  aid  to  carry 
the  important  undertaking  into  execution. 

The  first  thing  on  the  part  of  Menendez,  now  re¬ 
stored  to  favor,  was  to  seek  out  those  officers  and  men 
who  had  served  under  him,  and  who  had  shared  his 
misfortunes ;  poor  and  neglected,  they  were  ready  to 
engage  in  any  enU’rprise  likely  to  improve  their  for¬ 
tunes.  Many  of  them  readily  entered  into  his  views, 
for  besides  the  novelty  and  romance  of  the  enterprise 
and  the  sanction  of  royalty,  there  were  the  motives  of 
religion,  which  in  that  age,  had  the  most  powerful  in¬ 
fluence  in  all  such  undertakings.  He  repaired  to  the 
place  of  his  nativity,  from  which  he  had  been  so  long 
absent,  applied  to  his  kinsmen  and  friends,  who  readily 
assisted  him  to  the  utmost  of  their  means,  and  numbers 
agreed  to  engage  in  person.  One  individual,  Pedro 
del  Castillo,  Regidor  of  Cadiz,  advanced  all  the  ready 
money  in  his  possession,  and  borrowed  twenty  tliou- 
sand  ducats  besides.  In  fact,  the  enterprise  came  to  be 
looked  upon  as  a  sort  of  crusade  against  the  Luther¬ 
ans,  mixed  up  with  the  hopes  of  personal  gain  and 
aggrandisement,  by  conquests  in  the  south  of  F'lorida, 
which  was  still  a  fabled  land,  supposed  to  he  inhabited 
by  nations  in  a  state  of  partUl  civilization,  little  infe¬ 
rior  to  those  of  Mexico. 

The  royal  order  for  the  expedition  was  signed  on  the 
90th  of  March,  1565,  dt^signating  the  port  of  Cadiz  as 
the  place  of  general  rendezvous.  At  first  it  was  limi¬ 
ted  to  six  sloops  and  four  cutters,  with  arms  and  am¬ 


munition  for  five  hundred  men,  one  hundred  of  tliem  to 
be  laborers  and  seamen,  together  with  the  suitable 
complement  of  officers,  and  a  supply  of  provisions  for 
one  year,  to  be  counted  from  the  day  of  embarkation. 
Every  expense  not  stipulated  by  this  order  to  be  borne 
by  Menendez,  without  any  future  recourse  to  the  king 
or  his  successors.  This  order  was  afterwards  greatly 
enlarged  before  the  final  departure  of  the  expedition. 
The  galleon  San  Palayo,  completely  equipped,  was 
also  placed  under  his  orders.  Three  years  were  allow¬ 
ed  for  the  complete  examination  of  the  coasts  and  the 
execution  of  the  nautical  survey.  Five  hundred  set¬ 
tlers,  one  hundred  of  them  married  men,  were  to  be 
established,  twelve  persons  of  the  religious  orders  and 
four  of  the  society  of  Jesuits  were  to  accompany  the 
colony ;  during  the  same  period  he  was  to  introduce 
one  hundred  horses  and  mares,  two  hundred  homed 
cattle,  four  hundred  hogs,  and  a  proportion  of  sheep 
and  goats.  License  was  also  granted  for  the  importa¬ 
tion  of  five  hundred  negro  slaves,  to  be  employed  in 
the  cultivation  of  the  sugar  cane  and  other  agricultu¬ 
ral  labors.  He  was  required  to  build  forts  and  make 
other  establishments  essential  to  the  conquest  and  pos¬ 
session  of  the  country.  He  was  also  permitted  to 
trade  to  Cuba,  and  thence  to  Spain,  free  of  duty,  and 
with  any  other  part  of  the  West  Indies,  for  the  impor¬ 
tation  of  provisions  or  other  articles,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  gold  and  silver.  The  title  of  perpetual  Ad- 
elantado  of  F'lorida,  with  all  the  privileges  and  pre- 
!  eminence  enjoyed  by  those  holding  the  same  title  in 
Spain,  w’as  also  conferred  on  him,  w  ith  the  right  of 
naming  a  son  or  nephew'  as  his  successor.  A  salary  of 
two  thousand  ducats  was  assigned  him,  payable  out  of 
the  rents  of  the  province,  together  with  a  grant  of 
twenty-five  leagues  square  [“en  quadrado” — r\oi  quad- 
rados — square  leagues]  ♦  as  a  mayorasgo  or  inheritance , 
at  such  place  as  he  might  think  proper  to  choose,  w  ith 
the  title  of  Marquis  of  such  place.  He  w’as  further 
allowed  a  fifteenth  of  the  gold  and  silver  mines  to  be 
discovered,  and  tw’o  exclusive  fisheries,  one  of  them 
for  pearls.  His  military  title  was  that  of  Captain 
General  of  the  fleet  destined  to  the  conquest  of  Flor¬ 
ida.  Menendez  was  thus  covered  w  ith  titles  and  dinr. 

O 

nities,  and  blooming  hopes  and  promises,  which  never 
ripened  into'  fruit  cither  for  himself  or  others ;  less 
fortunate  than  the  dukes  of  Veragua,  the  descendants 
of  Columbus,  or  than  the  Counts  del  Valle,  those  of 
Cortez,  who  are  at  this  day  connected  and  perpetuated 
by  marriages  with  the  greatest  families  and  even  princes 
of  Spain  and  Portugal. 

In  the  meanw  hile,  positive  information  had  been  re¬ 
ceived  that  the  odious  Huguenots  of  France,  had  three 
years  before,  made  a  settlement  and  erected  a  fort  in  Flo¬ 
rida;  and  that  large  reinforcements  were  now  about 
to  be  sent  to  them.  Although  this  information  w'as  not 
precise  as  to  theii  numbers  or  the  strength  of  the  colo¬ 
ny,  the  fact  of  its  establishment  was  not  the  less 
certain.  The  king  on  receiving  the  intelligence,  sum- 

*  For  the  want  of  a  little  Spanish,  ourfovemment  hat  been 
by  ftome  giants  in  Louisiana.  The  question  was 
whether  they  should  read  500  square  acres,  or  500  aciet 
squaic.  A  compromise  was  proposed  by  giving  50,000  acres. 
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moned  Mcnendez  to  court;  ho  was  at  this  time  in  lers,  Juan  dc  San  Vicrnto  and  his  companion,  who  had 
Asturias  among  his  friends,  engaging  confidential  per-  j  been  attracted  by  the  fame  of  the  eiitrrprise,  and  to 
sons  in  his  enterprise.  He  immediately  obeyed  the  |  whom  he  gave  military  commissions.  When  assrm- 
lummons,  leaving  Estevan  de  las  Alas  general  of  the  :  bled  at  Cadiz,  the  fleet  consisU'd  #f  thirty-five  sail, 
forces  collecting  in  Asturias  and  Biscay,  and  bis  nephew  four  of  them  ships  of  a  large  size,  and  the  number  of 
Pedro  Menendez  Marquez  admiral  of  the  fleet,  with  persons  embarked  at  this  and  other  ports  of  Spain, 
orders  to  sail  as  expeditiously  as  possible  to  the  Can-  amounted  to  two  thousand  six  hundred  and  forty -six, 
aries  where  they  would  fall  in  with  him.  all  well  provided  w  ith  every  thing  necessary  for  the 

The  king  now  resolved  to  augment  the  forces  of  the  occasion.  Tlie  amount  expended  for  the  purpose  of 
Adelantado  in  order  more  effectually  to  provide  for  the  fitting  out  this  great  expedition,  must  have  been  very 
defence  of  Florida.  He  gave  orders  that  Menendez  considerable,  as  that  on  private  account  alone  exceeded 
should  receive,  on  his  arrival  in  tlie  West  Indies,  a  a  million  of  ducats.  The  Adelantado  sailed  on  the 
reinforcement  of  two  hundred  horse  and  four  hundred  twenty-ninth  ef  June  for  the  Canaries,  where  he  was 
infantry,  w’ith  four  months’  pay  and  provisions ;  also  to  be  joined  by  the  remainder  cf  the  ships.  Among 
three  ships  of  war,  with  artillery  and  such  other  mili-  the  persons  who  engaged  to  accenipany  him,  there 
lary  equipments  as  be  should  deem  requisite.  '1  be  ^^as  not  wanting  a  full  proportion  of  priests  of  various 
Adelantado,  fearing  that  this  might  produce  delay,  and  orders,  eight  of  them  Jesuits,  the  principal  ostensible 
that  in  the  meantime  the  Huguenots  might  obtain  in-  object  of  the  enterprise  being  to  convert  the  Indians 
telligence  of  what  was  going  forward,  and  by  that  and  expel  the  heretics. 

means  not  only  strengthen  themselves  in  their  lortifi-  Without  waiting  for  the  junction  of  his  whole  force, 
cations,  and  by  receiving  reinforcements,  but  also  lorm  Menendez  sailed  from  the  (/anarics,  leaving  orders  for 
alliances  w’ith  the  natives,  rendering  it  impossible  lor  tliosc  wlio  should  arrive  to  join  him  in  the  W'est  In- 
him  to  carry  a  force  sufficient  to  dislodge  them,  re-  dies.  Shortly  after  leaving  the  islands  the  fleet  was  over¬ 
quested  that  he  might  be  furnished  with  two  galleys  taken  by  a  violent  storm,  by  w  bieb  it  was  scattered  and 
and  tw'o  galleots,  that  with  bis  smaller  vessels  he  separated ;  the  flag-ship,  the  San  I’alayo,  and  her  ten- 
might  hasten  to  Florida,  so  as  to  anticipate  the  mens-  der  w  ere  lost  sight  of,  and  it  was  unknown  what  course 
urcs  which  were  apprehended  on  the  part  of  the  enemy,  had  been  taken  by  those  vessels  under  the  command 
Having  the  advantage  of  vessels  of  light  draught,  he  of  Estevan  dc  las  Alas  ;  five  only  of  the  fleet  kept  to- 
could  enter  the  shallow'  inlets  and  rivers,  and  erecting  gether,  and  these  arrived  at  the  island  of  Espagnola, 
his  fortifications  nearer  the  sea  than  that  of  the  Hugue-  whence  they  proceeded  to  Porto  Pico  to  wait  the  arri- 
nots,  who  w'ere  some  distance  inland,  hc.could  at  once  val  of  the  llag-ship.  The  Adelantado  j»)ined  them 
prevent  the  arrival  of  their  expected  reinforcements,  shortly  after,  and  obtained  a  small  reinforcement,  with 
enlist  the  Indians  in  his  favor,  and  starve  out  the  Lu-  a  supply  of  provisions.  Heceiving  information  that 
therans  by  cutting  off  their  supplies,  and  finally  expel  Monsieur  Kihaut,  on  his  way  with  reinforcements  and 
that  diabolical  sect  before  they  would  have  lime  to  supplies  for  the  French  colony,  had  captured  a  dcs- 
poison  the  country  with  their  heresies.  But  in  this  patch  vessel,  sent  to  the  West  Indies,  he  was  now 
instance  it  was  not  possible  to  comply  with  his  w  ishes,  satisfied  that  his  object  had  become  known,  and  con- 
as  no  part  of  the  forceieferrcd  to  could  then  be  spared,  sequenily  that  there  was  no  time  to  he  lost.  He  re- 
on  account  of  the  w'ar  with  the  Turks,  who  threatened  solved,  therefore,  to  proceed  at  once,  although  witli 
to  attack  Malta;  but  instead  of  it,  a  force  of  five  hun-  less  than  a  third  of  his  force,  and  still  ignorant  of  the 
dred  men  was  assigned,  with  some  vessels  from  the  fate  of  the  other  ships  and  in  a  slate  of  uncertainty 
fleet,  paid  and  provisioned  by  the  king,  in  addition  to  with  respect  to  the  vessels  from  Asturias  and  Biscay, 
what  he  might  expect  in  the  West  Indies.  w  hich  had  not  reached  the  Canaries  before  his  depar- 

Believing  that  every  thing  depended  on  despatch,  ture,  and  which  constituted  the  portion  of  the  expedi- 
the  Adelantado  declared  that  every  day  w  hile  he  was  tion  on  w  hoso  valor  and  attachment  he  placed  almost 
detained  seemed  a  year  to  him.  He  was,  notwith-  his  whole  reliance.  In  this  emergency  he  called  a 
standing,  obliged  to  put  up  with  various  disappoint-  council  of  his  captains,  and  declared  to  them  that  he 
ments,  especially  in  the  number  of  troops  promised  never  would  have  undertaken  the  enterprise  he  was 
him  from  the  royal  forces  ;  having  instead  of  five  hun-  then  engaged  in  from  motives  of  private  interest  or 
dred,  obtained  but  three  hundred,  with  provisions  for  ambition,  but  solely  for  the  glory  of  God,  who  had  al- 
only  two-thirds  of  the  number.  He  had  the  fortune,  ready  bbgiin  to  manifest  his  goodness  to  them.  He  said 
how'ever,  to  procure  a  fine  galleon  from  Francisco  de  that  it  was  plain  to  be  seen  that  it  had  been  the  work 
Eraso,  who  had  been  offered  tw'enty-five  thousand  du-  of  His  hand  to  permit  only  a  portion  of  the  late  power- 
cats  for  it  by  the  merchants  of  Seville.  Menendez  ful  armament  to  approach  Florida,  in  order  that  the 
despatched  messengers  in  all  directions  to  hasten  the  glory  of  the  achievement  might  be  the  greater  for  those 
assemblage  of  his  people,  and  at  the  same  time  ap-  who  had  been  made  the  chosen  instruments  of  His  di- 
pointed  the  principal  officers  of  the  intended  colony,  vine  will.  Confiding  in  the  favor  of  the  Almighty,  he 
w  ith  the  approbation  of  the  king ;  such  as  the  admin-  considered  it  proper  to  sail  at  once,  without  further  re- 
istrator  of  the  royal  revenue,  the  Factor,  and  others,  inforcemenls,  to  that  part  of  Florida  where  the  Luther- 
who  were  chosen  from  among  persons  of  note  and  dis-  ans  w  ere  to  be  found,  as  they  would  be  entirely  un- 
tinction,  likely  to  give  eclat  to  the  expedition.  About  prepared  and  unsuspecting,  especially  if  their  expected 
the  same  time  he  w'as  joined  by  two  Italian  adventur-  succors  should  not  have  arrived,  the  conquest  would 
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be  easy.  On  the  crnitrary,  if  he  should  remain  where 
he  was,  in  the  w'tndward  islands,  the  news  of  his  arri- 
Tal  could  not  fail  to  reach  the  fluj^enots  and  g^ve  them 
time  to  stren^hen  themselves  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
be  unassailable.  And  even  if  he  should  find  them  in 
a  state  of  preparation  and  too  strong  to  be  attacked 
with  his  present  force,  he  could  only  return  w'ith  a 
better  knowledg^e  of  their  position  and  strength,  and 
then  collect  his  scattered  fleet,  with  such  additional 
supplies  as  could  be  procured,  which  would  be  better 
than  remaining  idle  at  Porto  Rico.  He  then  requested 
his  ofliicers  to  give  their  several  opinions  without  re¬ 
serve. 

Don  Pedro  de  V'aldez  concurred  w  ith  the  Adelanta- 
do,  but  the  Italian,  Capt.  Juan  de  San  Vicente,  w  ho 
was  desirous  of  delay,  that  he  might  have  an  opportu¬ 
nity  of  going  to  Peru  or  New  Spain,  expressed  a  con¬ 
trary  opinion.  He  thought  it  would  be  more  advisable 
to  wait  the  junction  of  the  w  hole  fleet,  and  to  make  all 
the  preparations  necessary  for  the  success  of  so  impor¬ 
tant  an  enterprise.  Dut  the  opinion  of  the  Adelantado 


prevailed,  for  which  he  expressed  his  thanks  to  his 
officers,  declaring  that  the  success  of  the  undertaking 
depended  on  celerity  of  movement,  and  the  loss  of  time 
was  the  greatest  that  could  be  feared. 

He  passed  in  review  his  vessels  and  troops,  in  order 
to  be  informed  of  their  exact  state,  gave  out  arms  to 
the  captains  for  their  men,  requiring  them  to  be  put  in 
the  best  order  for  use.  Those  not  accustomed  to  fire 
arms,  which  w’ere  the  greater  number,  were  required 
to  fire  three  shots  a  day,  the  last  w  ith  ball  at  a  mark  ; 
from  which  it  would  seem  that  his  soldiers  were  but 
poorly  disciplined,  or  that  the  use  of  small  arms  W'as 
less  common  than  might  be  supposed.  One  reason 
given  for  this  exercise,  was  the  accustoming  the  sol¬ 
diers  to  fire  without  fear.  Perhaps  they  might  other¬ 
wise  turn  their  heads  aside  like  Gil  Bias,  in  his  first 
adventure  in  company  wdth  the  robbers.  The  Adelan¬ 
tado  also  oidered  the  Litany  to  be  repeated  every  day, 
and  instruction  to  be  given  to  the  men  on  the  Christian 
doctrines,  while  solemn  prayers  w’ere  addressed  to  the 
Almighty  for  success  against  the  Lutherans. 


THE  AMERICAN  IN  EUROPE. 


BY  LEWIS  J.  CIST. 


Mjr  native  land!  wUrreVr  I  mam,  mj  thouzhtt  atill  turn  to  ihi’C, 
Like  lovrr't  to  hi*  miatn-M,  or  the  Bailor**  t  »  the  *ea  I 
Mid  lotrliect  fon  iifii  clime*  that  my  ft»ot«>tep«  wander  o'er, 

1  think  me  ol  a  dearer  fhr,  I  have  trwlden  lonff  iM-fore;— 

Where  may  we  And  a  land  *0  tair  a*  that  which  Amt  we  knew ! 
W'here  breathe  a*  pure,  a*  frv-e  an  air,  a*  that  which  Amt  we  drew? 

0*er  every  icene  that**  beautiful— o'er  land*cap«-«  rich  and  rare, 

1  ca*t  my  eye,  then  turn  and  *if;h,  a*  1  think  on  scene*  more  fair— 
A*  I  think  me  of  my  nati*e  land-of  the  *pot  that  grave  me  birth— 
To  me  tbe  lovelie*t  land  end  spot,  on  all  thia  lotely  eaith ! 

Oh  1  never  feel  we,  till  we*re  called  finra  that  dear  apot  to  roam, 

One  half  the  blia*  ia  i^arnervd  up  in  the  aweel  api'll  of  Home  ! 

1  have  roved  the  brifht  and  tunny  clime  of  Italia**  lovely  land 
Throufh  oranite-grovc*  and  in}  rtle^hade*,  b)  aepnyr*  gently  fann'd; 
Soft  bieesci,  laden  with  pi-rfume  of  odor*  rich  and  rare  [air— 

1  have  breathed— yet  even  fAere  liavevighed  for  my  native  mountain 
That  mountain  air,  tho*  wild  and  rude,  yet  oh  I  more  dear  to  me. 
Than  fair  i*aUa*a  balmicac  biveae— it  bUwa  vpan  thefrtt! 

I'ee  mingled  in  the  gaye«t  acenea  of  fair  and  aunny  France, 

With  the  high-born  and  the  beautiful,  in  gay  talmn  and  dance; 

But  aa  1  gase  on  brauteoua  Airm«,  in  every  land  I  roam. 

They  mind  me  but  of  fairer  ooea,  whom  1  base  left  at  home; 

For  wbo,  how  fhir  aueVr  they  bt>,  aa  beautiful  may  arem, 

Aa  they  wkuar  loving  eyea  on  ua  with  fund  aATectiun  beam  ? 

And  when  in  merry  village /efea,  and  vmuge  dant ea  gay 
I*ee  aaingled,  1  have  thought, — how  ofl,  at  cloae  of  aummer'a  day. 
Upon  our  cherrfbl  village  green,  in  the  pleasant  open  air,  [lair; 
Wore  gathered  gay  and  lightsome  youth*,  and  maidens  bright  and 


And  where  in  aimple  ni*tie  sports,  joyoiii  and  Innocent, 

Full  nianv  a  dear  delightful  hour  in  “days  lang  sj  ne”  I’ve  spent. 

I’ve  witnessed  Nature’*  noblest  works— scenery  beyond  compare — 
Or,  grand  and  awfully  sublime— or,  picturesquely  rare, 

Alp*u|H)n  Alps— their  sncw-capp*d  head*,  and  glaciem  towering 
Wluise  lofty  summit*  seeratd  to  give  a  pathway  to  the  »ky; 

And  tho’in  truth,  roagniAcent— yea,  bi-autiful  to  *ee. 

My  native  hill*  were  then  a  aigbt,  mure  welcome  far  to  me. 

I've  Aoated  down  the  classic  streams  of  Greece  end  Palestine, 

From  palin-liiied  Jordan  and  the  Nile,  to  Western  Seine  and  Rhine 
And  at  aduwii  each  lovely  aiream  my  bark  would  gaily  glide, 
l*ve  thought— I  would  1  were  but  on  my  own  Oh'f'a  tide;— 

Thu*  not  so  rich  in  classic  lore,— the  shores  it  proudly  laves 
Art  not,  like  Uiese  1  here  behold— the  soil  of  serfs  and  slaves! 

Oh !  sad  the  tnought— in  these  fair  lands  where  Fret  dom  had  her  birth, 
Now  dwell  the  ignorant,  the  enslaved,  the  bye-word  of  the  earth;— 
That  Fn'edom's  holy  altar  is  thus  desecrated  here, 

And  shrines  to  despotism  given— to  liberty  once  dear;- 
That  land*  which  their  Leonidas,  and  Brutus  ance  might  boast, 
I'heir  very  names  and  memories,  degeneratt  ly  have  lost  J 

Hence  though  thty  be  in  sunny  skies,  and  elastic  ruins  drrsf, 

I  long  to  breathe  my  native  air,— tu  tread  my  awn  free  WeHI 
And  stronger  ttill  the  feeding  grows,  each  day  and  hour  1  roam— 
Nu  land  is  like  our  Native  land— no  country  like  our  Home!** 
Jmeriea! — my  native  land — my  thoughts  still  turn  to  thee. 

Like  the  laver't  ts  hie  mtatreat :~~like  the  Mi/sr’s  fs  the  tea! 

Cincianafi,  0. 
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SKETCHES  OF  OUR  PUBLIC  MEN. 


zraxsBxiB  two. 


DANIEL  WEBSTER,  OF  MASSACHUSETTS. 


BY  BRASTUS  BROOKS. 


Among  the  most  prominent,  and,  in  the  opinion  of 
many,  the  most  prominent  of  the  living  statesmen  of 
our  country,  is  Daniel  Webster.  I  present  him  to 
your  readers  as  he  appears  to  me,  after  a  somewhat 
careful  study  of  the  man  as  the  Senator  and  the  law¬ 
yer,  for  four  or  five  years  past.  In  so  brief  a  sketch 
as  I  have  limited  to  myself,  the  picture  I  may  give  of 
the  original  man  will  necessarily  be  limited  and  im¬ 
perfect.  But  in  this  sketch,  as  in  all  I  may  w'rite,  I 
design  only  to  give  the  reader,  in  the  smallest  possible 
space,  the  outlines  of  the  principal  events  in  the  lives 
and  characters  of  some  of  our  more  prominent  living 
Public  Men.  If,  in  the  pleasant  task  alloted  to  me,  I 
shall  awaken  a  single  interest  hitherto  unfelt,— or 
bring  to  life,  or  reanimate  a  single  buried  thought, — if 
I  may  kindle  into  a  pure  and  holy  fiame  but  one  ambi¬ 
tious  hope,  where  now  that  fire  is  extinguished;  or 
create  a  single  good  desire  in  the  bosom  of  one  reader 
to  do  that  for  himself  which  others  have  done  for  them¬ 
selves — so  that,  as  far  as  in  him  is,  the  good  examples 
shown  may  be  followed  by  the  good  deeds  done, — I 
shall  be  abundantly  satisfied. 

The  birth  and  life, — all  the  successes  and  reverses 
in  the  life  of  Daniel  Webster,  strikingly  exhibit  both 
the  goodness  and  simplicity  of  our  free  institutions. 
His  public  life,  for  many  reasons  more  than  that  of  any 
other  public  man,  and  in  all  respects  as  much  as  that 
of  any  of  his  predecessors  and  associates,  gives  the 
strongest  evidence  of  the  goodness, — may  I  not  say  of 
the  perfection  of  our  institutions.  Bom  in  compara¬ 
tive  poverty,  and  nourished  in  what  may  be  called  ob¬ 
scurity,  he  has  reached  the  highest  eminence  of  intel¬ 
lectual  greatness.  At  home  honored — abroad  admired 
—exalted  by  friends,  envied  but  respected  by  foes, — 
whose  great  talents  every  body  acknowledges,  and 
whose  patriotism  every  one  who  knows  him  believes 
in,— he  has  become  the  master-mind  of  the  age.  The 
t.— no.  Ik  O 


poor  son  of  a  poor  New  Hampshire  farmer— living  far 
in  the  interiorof  a  State,not  so  much  distinguished  for 
her  zeal  to  promote  the  intellectual  superiority  of  her 
sons  as  for  an  honest  desire  to  make  them  moral  and 
religious  men,^-a  State  less  interested  in  the  ^know¬ 
ledge  of  the  schools  than  in  the  knowledge  of  the  Cat¬ 
echism  and  the  Bible— with  few  schools  indeed,  and  few 
inducements  to  learn  except  w’ith  those  to  w’hom  know¬ 
ledge  was  as  dear  as  the  air  they  breathed;— from  thii 
State  and  under  these  disadvantages— barriers  tobe  over¬ 
leaped  only  by  those  w’ho  look  beyond  and  build  beyond 
the  day  that  is, — sprung  Daniel  W' ebster, — but  one  of 
several  sons,andyetdistinguished  above  them  all— with 
a  character  strongly  marked,  even  in  his  younger  years, 
with  genius  fiashing  fiom  his  infant  eye  and  the  mind 
of  a  man  almost  draw'n  upon  his  infant  forehead,— a 
son  alike  the  pride  and  hope  of  devoted  parents. 

Do  not  misunderstand  mo  in  regard  to  the  parentage 
of  Mr.  Webster.  It  w’as  humble  but  not  unknown. 
His  father  was  one  of  New  England's  noblest  sons,— 
one  of  her  pioneers— one  of  a  race  of  men  distinguished 
at  a  time  when  the  people  were  brave,  strong-minded , 
peculiar,  and  religious  even  to  enthusiasm  and  almost 
to  bigotry.  He  lived  in  the  heroic  age  of  our  country, 
and  was  among  the  early  settlers  of  New  Hampshire. 
I  have  seen  some  men  who  saw  him  often  and  who 
knew  him  well ;  and  always  I  have  heard  him  spoken 
of  as  one  of  the  firm  and  hardy  sons  of  New  England, 
vigorous  in  mind,  strong  of  limb,  and  industrious  even 
to  a  fault.  Many  of  the  petty  ofiSces  of  the  town  where 
he  lived  were  bestowed  upon  him.  At  one' time,  too, 
he  w  as  the  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  for 
the  County  of  Hillsborough — one  of  the  largest  coun¬ 
ties  in  the  state.  At  another  time  he  represented  a 
large  number  of  constituents  as  Senator  in  the  State 
Legislature.  He  served  his  State  well  and  faithfully 
in  important  civil  offices,  and  his^country  well  in  tho 
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harder  and  aeTcrcr  service  of  the  field.  He  was  with  tree.  “  Now,”  said  ho,  ^'‘father  it  hange  to  tutt  me,” 
the  brave  old  Stark  at  Bennin^n  ;  and  upon  the  and  away  he  went,  glad  to  end  his  labor,  an  d  bis  father 
field  of  battle  displayed  equal  coolness  and  bravery, —  more  glad  to  get  rid  of  such  a  laborer.  From  the  an- 
rcceiving  a  wound  in  the  service  which  rather  increas-  ecdote  as  well  as  from  others  I  have  heaid,I  am  led  to 
cd  than  diminished  his  valor.  His  skill  won  for  him  believe  that  Daniel  Webster  in  manhood  not  less  than 
the  warm  applause  of  his  soldiers  and  superior  officers,  in  boyhood  shrinks  from  all  kinds  of  physical  labor. 

At  home  as  I  have  said  he  was  the  prominent  man  of  Head  work  is  no  task  with  him;  and  cheerfully,  and 
his  town, — foremost  in  every  good  work  and  purpose,  >vith  wonderful  quickness,  he  w’ill  perform  Herculean 
— the  leading  man  in  the  management  of  the  affairs  tasks,— but  corporeal  labor, — the  using  of  the  hands 
of  tlio  town  he  lived  in,  and  in  the  duties  of  the  church,  for  mechanical  or  more  laborious  purposes, — is  bodily 
of  which  he  vras  a  useful  and  exemplary  member,  punislirnent.  “  His  poverty  not  his  w’ill”  would  have 
1  have  heard  from  those  w’ho  often  saw  the  father  and  forced  him  to  become  a  hew  er  of  w’ood  and  drawer  of 
who  knew  him  w'cll,  many  anecdotes  illustrating  pecu-  wrater,  hud  circumstances  made  such  service  necessary 
liar  traits  of  character  w  hich  I  have  seen  strikingly  ex-  to  his  support. 

hibited  in  the  son.  The  story  of  the  scythe,  for  ex-  Mr.  Webster’s  mother,  like  the  father,  was  distin- 
amplo,  w'hich  some  of  my  readers  may  have  heard,  guished  in  the  circle  she  moved  in  and  beyond  it,  as  a 
but  which  nevertheless  will  bear  repetition, — fur  in  a  woman  of  no  ordinal}"  abilities.  She  was  one  of  the 
few  w’ords  it  speaks  more  than  I  could  write  in  a  page  early  and  noble  dau^iiters  of  New  England, — a  class 
of  one  of  Mr.  Webster’s  peculiarities.  The  story,  un-  of  women  as  brave  as  the  Spartan  mother,  and  as  pat- 
liko  most  stories,  has  the  rare  merit  of  beinn-  true;  and  riotic  and  intelligent  as  devoted  and  virtuous, — as  firm 
you  may,  tlicrefore,  believe  it  when  you  read  it.  and  determined,  as  the  brightest  and  loveliest  of  the 
“Once  upon  a  time,” then, during  the  farmers’  busiest  jewxls  of  creation.  Tho  countenanoe  of  the  mother 
season  of  tlie  year, — better  known,  perlraps,  as  iayiiyg-  as  is  that  of  the  sou  w’as  strongly  marked,  and  the  re- 
h*mr, — when  labor  costs  more  than  it  dotis  r.t  any  other  semblance  between  the  two  I  am  told  w^as  very 
periodoftimeduringthefourseasons— w.':enthotwiligVit  striking. — ^There  w’as  moic  intellect  than  beauty,— 
of  morning  finds  the  busy  husbandman  at  his  task,  more  powxr  than  sweetness  of  exprersion. 
and  the  tw'ilight  of  evening  only  c!ofcs  tho  labors  of  In  boyhood  young  Webster  received  all,  but  no 
the  day,— at  this  season  of  the  year,  one  w’arni  sum*  more  than  the  advantages  afforded  by  tho  town  school, 
mcr’s  day,  young  W'ebster  w’ith  his  brothers  wras  sum-  They  were  low  enough  and  bad  enough,  but  such  as 
inoned  to  aid  his  father  in  a  task  of  mowing.  It  W’as  they  were  he  had  them,  and  they  aided  him  in  the 
soon  made  a  clear  ca?D  that  this  kind  of  labor  would  prosecution  of  his  studies.  Though  poor,  and  w'ith  a 
not  and  did  not  suit  the  son.  “  'i’hc  sweat  of  ♦he  face,”  large  family,  Mr.  Webster  resolved  to  give  his  favorite 
brought  on  by  tugging  at  the  scythe,  was  not  a  pleasant  and  most  talented  son  a  college  education.  At  four- 
labor,  and  it  w'as  a  clear  case  that  young  W  ebstcr  pre-  teen  and  some  months,  therefore,  Daniel,  in  tho  word# 
ferred  wielding  some  other  weapon  than  a  crooked  of  a  college  poet,  w  u:; 
blade  fastened  to  a  long  and  awkwmrd  pole.  There  “  Forthwith  sent  to  college, 

was  no  more  poetry  in  standing  under  a  hot  summer’s  To  fill  his  head  with  knowledge.” 

tun  with  coat,  vest,  and  stock  off,  shirt  sleeves  rolled  He  graduated  at  Dartmouth,  New  Hampshire,  in 
up,brownbrawnyarms,  and  a  sun-burnt  face,  than  there  1801;  himself  poor  and  dependent,  and  now  called 
was  in  eating  the  grass  w  hen  cut.  It  w'as  an  ugly  busi-  npon  to  hunt  out  his  own  fortune.  Less  studious  than 
ness  altogether,  and  did  not  suit  our  man  of  letters,  many  of  his  class-mates,  he  wras,  nevertheless,  a  good 
But  how’  to  avoid  iti  Like  all  lazy  fellow’s  who  have  student ;  held  a  high  rank,  and  was  a  great  favorite 
an  offensive  labor  staring  them  in  the  face,  Webster  w’ith  h^s  companions.  During  his  senior  year,  al- 
prcfeiTcd  indolence  to  industry, — not  so  much  because  ihouglT'he  junior  member  of  the  class,  he  was  chosen 
he  W’as  naturally  indolent  as  from  the  fact  that  he  did  by  his  class-mate?  to  deliver  an  Eulogy  upon  the  life 
not  like  the  kind  of  employment  before  I'.iiu.  He  was  and  character  of  a  follow  student,  who  died  during  the 
the  readiest  boy  in  the  town  to  chop  l^ic,  and  the  least  college  term.  This  college  performance,  written  be- 
and  last  in  chopping  wood  or  making  hay  when  the  fore  Webster  was  twenty  yeais  of  age,  won  for  its 
sun  appeared.  Now,  in  the  fieh!,  vath  scythe  in  hand,  author  the  warm  applause  of  all  who  heard  it.  It  was 
but  eyes  and  heart  afar  off,  he  was  more  troublesome  printed  at  the  request  of  his  fellows;  and  a  reading 
than  useful  to  bis  indulgent  father.  “  'Hie  scythe  was  of  the  printed  Address  by  old  Governor  Gore  of  Mas- 
dull  and  a  keener  edge  was  wanted!”  ^’he  rifle  used,  sachusetts,  first  made  that  distinguished  man  the 
Uio  tool  is  no  sooner  taken  in  hand  than  another  wrong  friend  of  Mr.  Webster.  It  was  among  the  best  things 
is  discovered.  Now’  “  the  scythe  does  not  hang  right,”  he  ever  did,  and  gave  him  immediate  rank  and  repu- 
— and  hung  diaerently,  still  it  docs  not  hang  right,  tation.  Mr.  Webster  passed  the  last  year  of  his  legal 
It  was  bung  again  by  the  patient  f.itlier,  but  still  the  term  of  sen’ice  preparatory  to  admission  to  the  bar 
Aungf  rig  was  wrong  and  did  not  suit  the  fault-finding  with  his  learned  friend,  from  whom  no  doubt  he  re- 
son.  Hang  it  to  Stitt  y>'nr$rlf.  then.  Dt/nrc/,”  said  the  j  ceived  important  advice  and  assistance.  The  talent 
father,  becoming  a  little  impatient  at  this  new’  com- 1  displayed  in  the  humble  college  performance  of  young 
plaint  of  the  fault-fiiulrr.  No  sooner  said  than  done.  •  Webster,  spoke  more  eloquently  in  behalf  of  the  law’ 
^  Webster  coolly  but  pleasantly  took  the  tool  from  bis  j  student,  than  did  tho  earnest  solicitations  of  a  mutual 
father’s  baud,  and  hung  it  up^n  the  iimb  of  the  nearest !  friend  of  both  student  and  instructor.  It  plead  ear- 
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neatly  and  tuccesafuliy  enough,  that  talent  ia  always ; 
a  powerful  and  effective  preacher. 

Before  going  to  Boston,  and  as  soon  as  he  left 
college,  Mr.  Webster  went  to  Fryeburg,  a  small  but 
somewhat  famous  village  in  Maine,  where  were  fought 
some  of  the  hardest  and  bloodiest  battles  w  ith  the  In¬ 
dians.  The  preceptor  here  was  employed  at  a  salary 
of  one  hundred  pounds  per  annum,— and  in  addition  to 
the  hard  service  of  preparing  boys  for  college,  Mr. 
Webster,  I  believe,  here  commenced  the  prosecution 
of  his  law  studies — a  study,  as  all  know%  in  which  he 
very  soon  became  so  efficient  that  the  instructor  w’as 
^very  soon  quite  W’illing  to  change  places,  and  become 
the  student. 

In  appearance  as  in  character,  Mr.  Webster  is  pe¬ 
culiar.  I  know  of  no  man  w  ho  looks  like  him,  or  is 
like  him,  in  t  manner  or  in  character.  He  is  Daniel 
W’ebster,  and  there  is  but  one  Daniel  Webster  in  the 
Union, — perhaps  I  may  say,  and  not  be  thought  too 
extravagant, — am  sure  I  shall  not  by  those  w  ho  most 
admire  the  MassaehuseTie’  senator, — but  one  in  the 
world.  He  has  a  Shakspear ean  forehead — eyes  fiercely 
black — and  as  Miss  Marlineau,  1  believe,  says,  ca¬ 
vernous — ^heavy  biews — a  strongly  marked  mouth — ^a 
complexion  as  bro>;m  almost  as  the  face  of  an  Indian 
of  unmixed  blood — hair  as  black  as  the  raven’s  wings 
— an  immense  pile  of  foreliead,  and  perhaps  the  largest 
head  of  any  man  in  the  country.  You  v.  ould  fix  your 
eyes  upon  him  and  keep  them  fixed,  in  an  assembly 
of  thousands.  Tl;e  phrenologist  and  ph3’8iognomist 
each  would  say  that  the  man  carried  the  outlines  of 
real  greatness  upon  his  shoulders. 

Mr.  Webster’s  maimer  is  not  leas  peculiar  than  his 
appearance.  His  style  of  speakings  is  s^U  generis^  as 
his  speeches  are  his  owm.  As  an  orator  his  gieat  aim  is 
to  be  simple,  and  to  say  the  iiR)St  possible  in  the  fewest 
words  possible.  Some  few  years  since  lie  told  a 
friend  of  mine  that  he  “  had  been  studying  for  twenty 
years  to  discard  words.”  And  how  well  he  has  suc¬ 
ceeded,  and  how  valuable  is  such  an  example?  In 
every  production  of  his  pen  you  have  a  written  evi¬ 
dence  of  his  success.  His  style  ,logical  and  laconic, 
beautiful  and  finished — makes  him,  perliaps,  the  best 
model  the  American  student  can  study.  Mr.  W’eb- 1 
•ter  reads  almost  every  thing,  and  remembers  almost  j 
every  thing  he  reads.  Learned  as  he  is  in  all  that  re-  i 
lates  to  law  and  government  and  history,  he  is  not  less 
learned  in  the  ancient  classical  and  in  English  litcra 
ture.  He  is  familiar  with  the  poets,  and  a  reader,  I 
believe,  of  all  the  readable  romance  of  the  living  and  I 
dead  authors  upon  both  sides  of  the  ocean.  This  truth 
may  surprise  some  of  those  who  all  along  have  mis¬ 
understood  Mr.  Webster.  He  studies  much,  and  yet 
as  I  have  said,  seems  to  be  indolent.  But  it  is  the 
rest  of  the  body,  rather  than  the  quiet  of  mind,  he 
seeks.  But  the  task  begun  with  Mr.  Webster  is  al¬ 
most  labor  accomplished.  He  remembers  forever,  as 
1  have  said,  and  with  him  **  to  do”  is  almost  as  easy 
as  “  to  <tonc.” 

One  of  the  last  arguments  made  by  him  in  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  at  Washington,  was  as  counsel  for  the 
United  States*  Bank,  and  in  opposition  to  the  decision 


of  Judge  M’Kinley  of  Alabama,  who  virtually  denied 
that  a  corporation  chartered  in  one  state  could  do  busi¬ 
ness  in  another, — or,  if  not  directly  assuming  this 
bold  doctrine  in  his  decision,  coming  but  little  short  of  it, 
by  aiming  a  death-blow  at  a  long  and  well-established 
system,  all  important  to  the  commercial  interests  of 
the  country.  Mr.  Webster  in  this  argument  g:ivc  a 
wonderful  evidence  of  his  tact  and  talent.  Perhaps 
no  one  state  paper, — for  it  belongs  rather  to  the  aichives 
of  the  nation,  that  to  the  comjiilations  of  the  court 
room, — ever  contained  more  legal,  sLitisiical,  or  his¬ 
torical  information,  referring  to  any  one  principal  of 
law’,— or  to  any  subject  bearing  upon  the  powers  of 
the  several  states,  and  their  constitutional  and  moral 
obligations  one  to  another.  The  mass  of  evidenco 
brought  forward  surprised  every  one, — not  the  unin¬ 
terested  lookers  on  merely  who  thronged  the  court 
room,  but  the  grave  and  intelligent  judges  upon  the 
bench,  upon  whose  decision  hung  the  hopes  and  w  ishes, 
perhaps  I  may  say  of  all  the  commercial  and  moneyed 
men  in  the  Union.  An  associate  justice,  too,  not  less 
than  plaintiffs  and  defendants  were  upon  trial.  It  was 
a  pleasure  1  enjoyed  in  common  w  ith  a  hundred  others 
to  hear  Mr.  Webster  upon  this  occasion.  Not  only 
W’as  the  amount  of  evidenco  brought  forwarcl  wonder¬ 
ful, — but  its  arrangement  and  pertinence, — the  careful, 
rather  than  the  “  careless  ease,”  displayed  in  his  argu¬ 
ment  when  referring  to  precedents  of  law’  both  in  the 
United  StaU'S  and  in  Europe  was  amazing.  The  old 
Roman  law*,  the  common  law’  of  England,  the  law  of 
the  land,  and  the  laws  of  the  several  states  were  freely 
cited,  with  scr.rely  a  reference  to  notes  and  with  re¬ 
markable  promptness.  The  judges  were  all  attimtion, 
and  their  fingers  were  busily  employed  in  noting  down 
the  evidence  named  bj’  the  counsel  of  the  “  Monster.” 
kTie  concluding  scnU'iiccs  of  the  argument,  spoken  as 
J  have  said  in  the  midst  of  a  court  room  thronged  with 
spectators,  for  most  part  lawyers,  and  before  many  of 
the  talented  and  experienced  members  of  the  two 
Houses  of  I’ongress, — spoken,  too,  though  in  tones  of 
voice  that  w’ere  solemn  and  impressive,  yet  in  great 
shnplicity, — awakened  a  degree  of  interest  not  often 
felt  even  in  an  assembly  where  the  speakers  are  distin¬ 
guished  for  their  depth  of  feeling  and  the  eloquence 
of  passionate  appeal.  Hear  him  when  speaking 
to  the  court  of  the  importance  to  the  country  of 
the  case  about  to  be  submitU'd  to  the  judges,  and 
w’hen  commenting  upon  the  decision  of  the  Alabama 
Judge  who  in  tlie  end,  as  you  may  remember,  was 
left  “  solitary  and  alone,”  the  defender  of  his  peculiar 
faith. 

“For  myself,”  said  Mr.  W’ebstor,  “I  see  neither 
limit  nor  end  to  the  calamitous  consequences  of  such  a 
decision.  I  do  not  know  where  it  w’ould  not  reach, 
what  interest  it  w’ould  not  disturb,  or  how  any  part  of 
the  commercial  system  of  the  country  w  ould  be  free 
from  its  influences,  direct  or  remote.  And  for  what 
end  is  all  this  to  be  done?  What  practical  evil  calls 
for  BO  harsh,  not  to  say  so  rash,  a  remedy?  And  why, 
now,  when  existing  systems  and  established  opinions, 
when  both  the  law  and  the  public  sentiment  have  con-‘ 
curred  in  what  has  been  found  practiofilly,  so  safe  and 
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•o  useful;  why,  now,  and  why  here,  seek  to  introduce 
new  and  portentous  doctrines? 

“  If  I  were  called  upon  to  say  what  struck  me  as 
most  remarkable  and  wonderful  in  this  whole  case,  I 
would,  instead  of  indulf^in^  in  expletives,  exaggera¬ 
tions,  or  exclamations,  put  it  down  as  the  most  extra¬ 
ordinary  circumstance,  that  now,  within  a  short  month 
of  the  expiration  of  the  first  half  century  of  our  exist¬ 
ence  under  this  Constitution,  such  a  question  should 
have  been  made;  that  now,  for  the  first  time,  and  here, 
for  the  laat  place  on  earth,  such  doctrines  as  have  been 
heard  in  its  support  should  be  brought  forward. 

“  It  is  not,  however,  for  the  learned  gentlemen,  nor 
for  myself  to  say,  here,  that  we  speak  for  the  country. 
We  advance  our  sentiments  and  our  arguments,  but 
they  are  without  authority,  liut  it  is  for  you,  Mr. 
Chief  Justice  and  Judges,  on  this,  as  on  other  occa¬ 
sions  of  high  importance,  to  speak,  and  to  decide,  for 
the  country.  I'he  guardianship  of  her  commercial  in¬ 
terests;  the  preservation  of  the  harmonious  intercourse 
of  all  her  citizens;  the  fulfilling,  in  this  respect,  of  the 
great  object  of  the  Constitution,  are  in  your  hands;  and 
I  am  not  to  doubt  that  the  trust  will  be  so  performed 
as  to  sustain,  at  once,  high  national  objects,  and  the 
character  of  this  tribunal.” 

Mr.  Webster  deals  not  in  rhetorical  flourishes.  He 
rejects  all  ornament  and  aims  to  be  simple  and  clear. 
Whatever  is  dark  he  illumines, — whatever  is  doubtful 
he  either  makes  certain — proving  what  he  says  to  be 
true,  or  not  true,  almost  beyond  all  controversy.  The 
stumbling  block  he  removes,— making  the  path  that 
most  perplexed  the  traveller  easy  and  accessible.  He 
abandons  the  twistings  and  turnings  of  technicalities, — 
fixing  himself  upon  the  broad  platform  of  truth,  and 
defending  himself  and  his  cause  from  principles  and 
by  arguments  drawn  from  this  sure  and  everlasting 
foundation.  He  piles,  as  it  were,  facts  upon  facts, 
arguments  upon  arguments, — truths  upon  truths, — 
Pelion  upon  Ossa,— occasionally,  and  at  long  intervals, 
giving  play  to  an  imagination,  which  though  seldom 
tasked,  speaks  as  powerfully  and  beautifully,  too,  as 
the  fancy  of  the  true  pott  when  deep  drafts  are 
made  upon  his  imagination.  At  times,  too,  but  not 
frequently,  Mr.  Webster  is  even  more  cflectivo  as  a 
speaker  than  Mr.  Clay, — although  fairly  there  can  be 
no  comparison  between  the  eloquence  of  the  tw'o  men. 
Webster  is  the  Jupiter  Tonans  of  the  Senate  Chamber. 
He  thunders  while  Clay  thishes  with  the  fire  of  the 
lightning.  Webster  hurls  the  thunderbolt  and  Clay 
shows  himself  the  ptdished  spearsman.  The  one  has 
llie  more  pow'cr  and  the  other  the  more  grace.  Clay 
reminds  you  of  Cicero,  and  WebsU'r  of  Demosthenes. 
The  latter  addresses  the  judgment  of  his  hearers,  and 
the  former  speaks  to  the  heart  rather  than  to  the  head. 
Webster  is  the  greater  lawyer  and  Clay  the  greater 
statesman.  The  Northern  Senator  would  make  the 
better  soldier,  but  the  Western  Senator  would  be  the 
better  chieftain.  I'lie  one  should  upon  the  field  of  battle 
be  the  artillerj'-man,  placed  upon  the  boldest  brow  of 
the  hill.  There,  if  as  an  enemy  you  wanted  him  and 
his  machine  of  powder  and  ball,  fire  and  death,  you 
would  receive  the  brave  answer  given  of  old,  «  come 


and  tokt  them'^  The  other  should  be  upon  the  war 
horse  directing  the  storm,— or,  if  not,  a  commander 
among  the  archers  and  cavaliers.  I  know  not  which 
of  the  two  would  do  the  best  service,  but  both  would 
do  good  service  to  any  cause.  Webster  is  a  giant 
among  giants,  but  Clay  a  prince  among  princes.  Both 
are  eloquent  men,  but  Clay  is  more  eloquent  than 
Webster,  while  as  I  have  said,  Webster  is  always 
more  powerful,  and,  at  times,  more  eflectual  than  Clay. 
The  one  has  the  more  genius  and  the  other  the  more 
talent, — Webster  the  more  intellect,  but  Clay  the  more 
tact.  I  think  of  Fox  in  the  days  of  his  glory  as  I  read 
Webster,  and,  of  Sheridan,  when  he  had  reached  the 
tower  of  the  temple  of  fame  when  I  hear  C  lay.  W  ebster 
has  the  eloquence  W’hich  belongs  to  the  logician,  and 
Clay  that  which  belongs  both  to  the  subject  and  the 
speaker.  The  one  convinces  you  by  acting  upon  the 
will  of  the  hearer,  and  the  other  more  by  gradually 
and  gently  influencing  the  passions  of  his  hearers. 
Mr.  Clay,  therefore,  bears  the  palm  almost  alone  in 
the  popular  assembly.  Mr.  Webster  thinks  more  and 
reasons  better,  but  Mr.  Clay  imparts  his  thoughts  in  a 
manner  which  oftener  makes  them  more  eflfective. 
Webster  is  the  stronger,  man  and  Clay  the  more  polished 
man.  Webster  as  the  northern  Ajax  has  more  of  the 
fortiler  in  re,  and  Clay  as  the  Harry  Percy  of  the  West, 
more  suavity  of  manners.  He  designs  the  better,  but 
Webster  executes  the  better.  As  a  historian  Clay 
w  ould  w’rite  in  the  somew  hat  redundant  style  of  Livy, 
and  Webster  in  the  sententious  sentences  of  Tacitus. 
Clay  is  the  more  practical  and  the  more  experimental 
man,  but  Webster  w  ould  sooner  convince  an  assembly 
of  “  our  potent,  grave,  and  reverend  Seigniors”  of  the 
Senate,  or  the  House,  or  the  Judges  upon  the  bench, 
w  hen  arguing  a  point  of  Constitutional  law.  The  one 
has  the  more  vivacity,  and  the  other  the  more  force, — 
and  while  Clay  could  and  w  ould  easily  master  a  popu¬ 
lar  aud  it  nee  by  sympathetic  appeals,- W ebster,  aiming 
to  make  the  strictest  simplicity  his  tutor,  would  sooner 
lose  his  case  than  make  such  an  appeal.  In  a  pecu¬ 
liar  way,  he  unites  his  own  language  with  his  own 
thoughts,  and  combines  the  two  in  such  a  manner  that 
you  can  add  nothing  to  and  take  nothing  from  his 
w’ords  or  thoughts  without  greatly  marring  his  original 
forms  of  expression.  What  he  says, — the  ideas  ad¬ 
vanced,  and  the  habiliments  w  hich  adorn  them, — makes 
up  the  soul  and  body  of  his  opinions.  You  cannot 
disturb  even  a  point  in  punctuation  without  marring 
the  perfect  arrangement  of  his  discourse, — and  hence 
it  is  that  stenographers  are  obliged  to  be  all  attention 
when  Mr.  Webster  speaks.  With  many  speakers  the 
reported  speech  is  a  much  better  speech  than  the 
spoken  speech,  because  a  good  reporter  will  often  sift 
the  wheat  from  the  chaff,  and  adorn  w'hat  unadorned 
w’ould  do  no  credit  to  the  orator.  It  is  diflferent  with 
Mr.  Webster.  Nihil  teti git  quod  turn  ornavit,  “Speak 
the  speech  as  he  pronounces  it  to  you,”  and  you  have 
accomplished  all  that  is  requisite  to  make  your  per¬ 
formance  as  a  reporter  a  perfect  one.  Mr.  Webster 
whites  not  only  with  great  force  but  in  a  style  of  great 
purity.  There  is  vivacity,  too,  seen  in  all  his  compo¬ 
sitions  where  sprightliness  would  add  to  the  dignity  of 
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his  subject,— in  his  social  and  convivial  speeches  forex- 
ample,  at  parties,  ^iven  to  him  by  his  constituents  at 
home  and  by  his  friends  abroad,  as  a  tribute  for  his  many 
public  services.  But  his  fpreat  aim  is  to  be  concise, — 
studying,  for  example,  as  I  have  said  for  twenty  years 
for  the  purpose  of  discarding  the  superfluous  use  of 
words.  His  speeches  also  display  great  perspicuity 
and  logical  arrangement, — and  the  most  careful  rea<ler 
would  suppose  that  the  writer  had  drilled  himself,  and 
thoroughly  too,  in  the  schools  of  Bacon  and  Locke. 
There  is  no  confusion  in  his  ideas, — and  every  thing 
written  is  seen  as  in  the  clear  light  of  the  sun.  He 
reminds  you  of  the  Lacedaemonians, — with  whom  the 
chief  point  of  excellence  in  composition  was  brevity: 
with  him  it  is  “  the  soul  of  wit”  as  it  was  with  Shaks- 
peare.  I  have  seen  some  of  his  business  letters,  which 
were  written,  as  in  fact  most  of  them  are,  in  the  laconic 
style  of  C»sar  announcing  his  victory, — “  J"eni,  viiit, 
— or  in  the  equally  strong  and  simple  language 
of  Cicero,  speaking  of  Catalinc, — “  Abiit,  excessit^ 
evasit^ 

Thus  far  I  have  spoken  of  Mr.  Webster's  appear- 
s^nce,— his  parentage, — manners,— early  education ; — 
of  the  man  as  he  appears  in  public  life,  and  of  some  of 
his  peculiarities  as  a  public  speaker.  My  task  is  not 
yet  done ;  and  it  will  be  expected  before  closing  this 
sketch  that  I  should  refer  at  least  to  soino  of  the  more 
prominent  principles  which  have  governed  his  action, 
in  and  out  of  Congress,  during  the  quarter  of  a  century 
nearly  in  which  he  has  been  before  the  country  in  one 
of  the  two  houses  of  Congress. 

The  Tariff,  more  than  any  other  subject,  has  occupi¬ 
ed  Mr.  Webster’s  attention.  As  long  since  as  18‘J0, 
he  made  a  speech  in  Old  Faneuil  Hall,  Boston,  which 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  friends  and  opponents  of 
free  trade,  throughout  the  Union.  Another  speech  de¬ 
livered  ten  years  after,  during  two  evenings,  at  the 
“  Old  Cradle  of  Liberty,”  received  an  increased  share 
of  public  attention.  Both  speeches  referred  to  the  ma¬ 
ny  exciting  topics  connected  with  Free  Trade  and  the 
Tariff.  In  the  speech  of  1830,  Mr.  WVosler  said  his 
opinions  were  as  they  had  been  ten  years  before.  He 
was  for  having  the  policy  of  the  Government  fixed, — 
permanently  fixed,  and  declared  then,  when  speaking 
of  the  constitutional  question,  that  although  the  Con¬ 
stitution  said  nothing,  in  so  many  words,  of  protection 
to  be  given  to  the  manufacturer  of  American  goods  or 
American  shipping, — yet  such  protection  was  an  inci¬ 
dent  arising  from  the  evident  power  which  the  Consti¬ 
tution  gave  to  regulate  commerce.  It  was  in  the 
speech  of  1830  that  Mr.  W’ebster  said, — when  discuss¬ 
ing  the  merits  of  the  question, — and  when  speaking 
of  the  votes  of  the  members  of  Congress  who  represen¬ 
ted  his  native  state.  New  Hampshire, — that  he  fell  the 
tendercst  regard  for  New  Hampshire,  and  would  al¬ 
ways  strive  to  the  uttermost  to  promote  her  prosperity. 
The  Representatives  of  New  Hampshire  in  Congress 
he  believed  had  voted  for  a  system  which,  had  it  been 
sustained  would  have  turned  her  flourishing  villages  in¬ 
to  places  ef  desolation, — leaving  them  but  a  wreck  of 
what  they  were.  Time,  that  unravels  all  mysteries 
and  reveals  all  things,  has  shown  how  far  he  was 


right.  Fortunately  for  New  Hampshire,  the  opinions 
of  her  Representatives  were  not  the  opinions  of  Con¬ 
gress  or  the  country ;  and  her  manufacturing  interests 
— no  thanks  to  herself — were  sustained.  Mr.  Web¬ 
ster's  policy  was  then  the  policy  of  the  country. 

The  part  Mr.  Webster  took  in  the  Compromise  .\ct 
has  been  a  matter  of  recent  debate  in  the  Senate  Cham¬ 
ber  at  Washington,  and  with  some  is  still  a  subject  of 
interesting  inquiry,  as  an  event  of  history.  Perhaps  I 
may  enlighten  some  one  of  my  readers,  unacquainted 
with  the  facts  disclosed.  Mr.  Benton,  at  the  recent 
session  of  Congress,  when  speaking  upon  some  sub¬ 
ject  of  national  policy,  took  occasion  to  say  that  Mr. 

\V  ebster  had  censured  the  Compromise  Act  before  it 
was  brought  forward  in  the  Senate  Chamber.  He 
I  wished  to  convey  the  impression  that  the  northern  and 
western  Senators  had  not  only  been  divided  in  opinion 
upon  the  merits  of  the  ('ompromise  Act,  as  it  is  called; 
but  to  deny  further  that  Mr.  Clay  had  consulted  Mr. 
Webster,  as  Mr.  V\i\y  and  his  friends  had  afhrmed  ho 
had.  The  facts,  as  I  gathered  them  from  the  parties 
in  debate,  1  believe  are :  First, — that  Mr.  Webster  was 
consulted  by  Mr.  Clay,  before  tlio  Compromise  Bill 
came  before  the  Senate,  and  in  Philadelphia,  as  Mr. 
Clay  thinks,  when  the  two  Senators  were  on  their  way 
to  W  ashington,  and  afterwanls  in  W'ashington  when 
the  western  Senator  was  about  to  introduce  the  Bill. 
Secondly, — it  is  not  true  that  Mr.  Webster  look  any 
part  in  the  meetings  called  by  the  friends  of  the  mea¬ 
sure  prior  to  the  introduction  of  the  Bill.  He  decli¬ 
ned  to  confer, — being  opposed  to  the  measure  both  be¬ 
fore  and  after  it  was  brought  before  Congress.  In  the 
Senate,  it  is  well  known,  that  he  opposed  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  the  Bill,  upon  the  ground  that  it  surrendered 
the  great  principle  of  protection  to  nullification.  It 
was  a  measure  of  injustice,  too,  to  the  manufacturer; 
and  in  1812  he  believed  that  the  battle  between  the 
friends  and  foes  of  the  Tariff  would  then  have  to  be 
fought  over  again. 

In  reading  the  History  of  Debates  I  have  found  Mr. 
W'ebster’s  name  identified  with  almost  every  law  for 
the  protection  or  non-protection  of  trade  for  the  twenty- 
five  years  past;  the  manufacturers  of  the  country  have 
known  him  as  their  firm  and  fast,  but  judicious  friend. 
He  supported  the  Tariff  of  1828,  when  three-fourths  of 
the  people  of  New  England  were  opposed  to  it.  His 
far-reading  mind  foresaw  the  consequences  of  the  mea¬ 
sure,  and  he  cheerfully  gave  it  his  vote,  confident  that 
by  and  by  the  New  England  Suites  and  the  majority  of 
his  constituents  would  change  their  opinions,  and  be¬ 
come  the  friends  of  the  measure  they  before  so  strenu¬ 
ously  opposed.  His  prophecy  became  history.  In 
less  than  two  years  there  w'as  a  revolution  in  public 
opinion.  Mr.  W’ebster’s  votes  were  applauded,  and 
his  opinions  became  the  popular  opinions  of  New  Eng¬ 
land.  Earlier  than  this, — in  1820, — New  England 
was  opposed  to  that  system  since  best  known  as  the 
American  System.  There  were  then  good  reasons  for 
this  opposition,  for  the  policy  of  New  England  chang. 
ed  in  the  intermediate  years.  In  1820,  Mr.  Webster 
was  not  old  in  years  and  was  very  young  in  public  life. 
But  this  excuse  need  not  be  brought  in  extenuation  of 
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his  teemingr  rhan^e  of  opinions,  for  the  inconsistency 
charf^ed  upon  Mr.  Webster  in  this  matter  of  the  Tariff, 
and  for  tho  moat  in  regard  to  his  votes  upon  the  United 
States  Bank  question,  exists  but  in  the  imaginations  of 
those  whose  wishes  father  their  thoughts.  In  1820,  a 
strong  Tariff  was  not  necessary  for  New  England. 
Commerce  mainly  supported  her  citizens  on  the  At¬ 
lantic  cities  and  on  the  rivers  in  the  interior  of  the 
States.  The  business  done  in  shipping  lumber  from 
the  eastern  Atlantic  States  to  the  hundred  and  more 
ports  where  eastern  lumber  was  in  demand  was  im¬ 
mense.  Our  laborers,  far  in  the  interior  and  in  the  vi¬ 
cinity  of  our  sea-board,  were  employed  in  the  ordinary 
callings  of  business.  The  industrious  laborers  on  the 
sea-board  had  almost  constant  employment  and  good 
business.  The  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees  and  the 
orders  of  Council,  changed  the  established  order  of 
things.  The  non-intercourse  and  embargo  cries  were 
no  longer  heard.  The  prevailing  mania  was  Free 
Trade,  and  as  the  disease  became  contagious,  its  rav¬ 
ages  threatened  to  be  frightful.  The  very  condition  of 
things  drove  the  country  from  commerce  to  manufac¬ 
tures.  After  peace  came  protection, — and  Mr.  Web¬ 
ster  was  always  the  friend  of  moderate  protective  du¬ 
ties.  He  voted,  I  believe,  for  the  Tariff  of  1816,  but 
opposed  an  increase  of  the  Tariff  in  1820,  because  he 
did  not  then  deem  it  wise  for  the  country  or  necessary 
for  the  manufacturer  to  have  an  increased  protection. 
In  1828,  however.  New  England  found  the  West  India 
Trade  Bill,  as  it  is  called,  operating  against  her.  It  was 
a  burden  not  to  bo  borne  without  complaint,  or  w  ith 
complaint  if  continued  in  force, — for  an  important 
branch  of  the  hitherto  established  business  of  New 
England  suffered  by  it.  The  mother  country  in  her 
intercourse  with  us  ceased  to  bo  governed  by  the  libe¬ 
ral  policy  of  the  intelligent  Huskisson,  who  took  so 
great  an  interest  in  the  commercial  affairs  of  the  two 
countries.  Of  necessity  wo  were  driven  to  protection 
and  to  retaliation.  The  changes  of  opinion  between 
1820  and  1828  in  regard  to  the  Tariff  v/erc  as  frequent 
at  the  South  as  at  the  North,  and  common  occurrences 
in  all  sections  of  the  country.  By  and  by,  the  Free 
Trade  mania  ceased  cither  to  be  infectious  or  to  rage  to 
any  groat  extent.  Day  by  day  it  grew  more  and  more 
unpopular,  and  New  England  more  and  more  was  giv¬ 
ing  her  attention  to  her  newly  established  and  now  es¬ 
tablishing  system  of  manufacturing.  Commerce  no 
longer  flourished  as  before,  and  woe  and  wailing  were 
he«^  from  the  eastern  ports,  that  the  birds  of  the  air 
were  building  their  nests  in  the  rigging  of  the  ships, 
while  their  hulls  were  rotting  at  the  whairrs.  Com¬ 
mercial  men,  therefore,  abandoned  commerce,  and  took 
to  looms,  spindles,  water-privileges,  and  all  the  ma¬ 
chinery  of  the  factory.  Massachusetts,  it  is  true,  w’as 
alarm^  at  this  sudden  and  unlooked  for  change,  and 
her  favorite  Senator,  like  a  prudent  man,  foreseeing 
the  evil,  prepared  to  overcome  it,  as  far  as  it  could  be 
overcome  by  prompt  and  careful  counsel.  England 
was  now  against  the  United  States,  because  the  Uni* 
ted  States  were  for  protection.  Her  manufacturing 
Interests  were  threatened  as  ours  were  prospered. 
Like  Miesachusetts  and  other  New  England  States, 


which  took  an  interest  in  manufacturing  goods  for 
home  use  and  exportation,  she  too  w  as  alarmed  at  the 
the  signs  of  the  times ;  for  the  changes  she  had  wrought 
with  other  circumstances  connected  with  our  internal 
affairs  were  likely  to  operate  against  her  owm  interests. 
It  became  necessary  in  ’28,  therefore,  to  increase  the  Ta¬ 
riff,  because  the  capital  then  invested  in  manufactures 
yielded  no  profit  to  the  owners.  The  interests  of  these 
men  were  languishing  for  the  w’ant  of  protection,  as 
the  inUrests  of  commercial  men  had  languished  before 
under  a  different  policy.  The  free-laborers  of  our 
countiy  could  not  compete  with  the  half-clad  and  half- 
fed  laborers  of  Great  Britain.  Mr.  Webster,  in  this 
dark  hour,  as  in  duty  bound  to  do,  came  to  the  res¬ 
cue.  He  had  truth  and  great  capacity  to  aid  him,  and 
he  labored  wdth  the  zeal  of  a  patriotic  man  to  sustain 
the  Tariff  of ’28.  Ilis  efforts  were  crowmed  with  suc¬ 
cess,  and  the  triumph  achieved  w^as  believed  to  be  a 
noble  one  for  his  constituents.  You  all  know  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  the  measure  he  supported. 

What  I  have  said  may  serve  to  give  some  of  my 
readers  a  cue  to  the  seemingly  different  opinions  held 
by  Mr.  Webster  and  the  people  of  New  England  at 
different  times,  from  1816  to  1839.  Of  all  I  may  say, 
^^Tempora  niutantur  et  tilt  mutantur  cum  The 

change  was  forced  upon  the  parties  from  unavoidable 
circumstances,  and  the  acceptance  of  it  was  a  wise 
and  patriotic  choice  between  tw’o  alternatives, — good 
or  evil.  Mr.  Webster  has  been  much  wronged  by  his 
adversaries  in  this  matter.  They  have  labored  over 
much  to  represent  him  as  a  man  of  many  opinions,  or 
two  opinions  upon  one  subject  of  national  policy.  It  is 
true,  as  I  l>ave  said,  that  he  did  not  vote  for  the  Tariff 
of  1820,  and,  if  I  am  not  in  error,  he  was  opposed  to  the 
Tariff  of  1821.  But  during  this  time  he  was  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  the  opinions  prevailing  in  New  England.  He 
took  the  lead,  but  in  the  end  his  constituents  always 
sustained  him  and  the  principles  he  advocated. 

As  I  w'^rite,  I  am  reminded  of  a  speech  made  by  Mr. 
W’ebstcr  in  the  city  of  Pittsburgh  some  few  years  since, 
touching  many  of  these  public  questions.  There,  wdien 
sjHiflking  of  the  act  of  Congress  w’hich  passed  in  1824 
by  the  aid  of  the  three  great  central  states,  Ohio,  Penn¬ 
sylvania  and  New  York,  he  said  that  New  England 
acquiesced  in  the  then  established  Tariff  system  as  the 
settled  policy  of  the  country,  and  “W’ho,”  he  asked  in 
your  thriving  city,  “  would  be  bold  enough  to  touch  the 
spring  which  moves  so  much  industry  and  produces 
so  much  happiness. '  Who  would  shut  up  the  mouths 
of  your  coal-pitsi  W’ho  stay  the  cargoes  of  manufac- 
turcnl  goods,  floating  down  a  river,  one  of  the  noblest 
in  the  world,  and  stretching  through  territories  almost 
boundless  in  extent  and  unequalled  in  fertilityl  Who 
would  quench  the  fires  of  so  many  steam-engines,  or 
stay  the  operations  of  so  much  well  employed  laborl” 

This  was  Mr.  W  ebster’s  opinion  of  the  Tariff  when 
it  became,  as  he  said,  the  settled  policy  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  It  was  in  your  good  city  also,  as  I  remember, 
that  Mr.  W'ebster  expressed  himself  warmly  in  favor 
of  manual  labor,  and  forever*8ilenced  the  unfounded 
slander  so  long  in  circulation,  that  he  was  for  estab¬ 
lishing  an  aristocracy, — for  making  the  “  rich  richer 
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and  the  poor  poorer,”  by  making  distinctions  in  rank 
altogether  unnatural  and  unjust,  in  a  country  where 
the  only  allowable  aristocracy  should  be  an  aristocra¬ 
cy  of  merit, — of  tho  greatest  good  rendered  by  the 
most  virtuous  means.  American  labor  in  his  opinion 
could  not  compete  w'ith  tho  labor  of  the  over})opulatcd 
countries  of  Europe.  The  poor  and  dependent  laborers 
of  Great  E  ritain  and  France,  of  Austria  and  Italy,  of 
Russia  and  Hungary,  he  probably  considered  too  many 
for  our  industrious  and  well  paid  laborers.  Labor  in 
our  country  ho  believed  was  better  ret.’arJcd  than  in 
any  other  country  upon  tke  face  of  the  earth.  Here  it 
imparted  more  true  comfort  and  gave  more  individual 
happiness  than  any  wherciclsc.  Mr.  Webster’s  senti¬ 
ments  w'ere  these,  and  they  were  w'Oithy  of  a  great 
man,  and  of  the  freest  country  upon  the  face  of  the 
earth.  “Whatever  else,”  said  Mr.* Webster,  “may 
benefit  particular  portions  of  society,  whatever  else 
may  assist  capital,  whatever  else  may  favor  short¬ 
sighted  commercial  enterprise,  professional  skill,  or  ex¬ 
traordinary  individual  sagacity  or  good  fortr  nc — be  as¬ 
sured  that  nothing  can  advance  the  mass  of  society  in 
prosperity  and  happiness, — nothing  can  uphold  the 
substantial  interest,  and  steadily,  improve  the  general 
condition  and  character  of  tlio  whole,  but  this  one 

thing, - COMPENSATING  REWARDS  FOR  LABOR.”  I  liaVO 

commented  more  at  length  upon  this  matter  perhaps 
than  I  ought.  But  I  have  spoken  of  a.rJ  referred  to 
opinions,  with  no  other  motive  than  to  correct  a  wrong 
but  prevailing  impression  in  our  countr}’’, — that  Mr. 
Webster,  in  his  education,  his  habits  and  his  princi¬ 
ples,  was  an  aristocrat, — and  had  aimed,  net  less  in 
private  than  in  public  life,  to  build  up  mountain  bar¬ 
riers,  or  what  is  worse,  to  establish  foul  and  anti¬ 
republican  prejudices,  between  the  poor  and  the  rich. 

It  is  well  known  to  all,  that  Mr.  Webster  opposed 
the  administration  of  General  Jackson  in  almost  every 
thinsr, — and  the  fact  is  also  a  familiar  one,  that  he  dif- 
fers  upon  almost  all  questions  of  a  party  character  from 
Mr.  Van  Buren.  In  the  policy  of  the  government  as 
now  administered,  however,  touching  tho  Public  Do¬ 
main,  he  has  been  rather  for  than  against  tho  adminis¬ 
tration,  believing  ever  that  the  Pre-Emption  System 
was  on  the  wrhole  a  wise  and  safe  measure  for  the  gov¬ 
ernment,  and  of  great  benefit  to  the  settler.  In  all 
Financial  measures, — in  regard  to  the  power  granted 
by  the  Constitution  to  aid  works  of  Internal  Improve¬ 
ment, — upon  the  Bank  question,  the  Sub-Treasury  or 
Independent  Treasury  System,  as  it  is  called,  and  upon 
almost  all  dividing  questions  before  Congress  for  the 
past  ten  years,  he  has  spoken  against  and  voted 
against  the  dominant  party.  Tliere  is,  however,  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  unimportant  question  I  have  named,  ont 
of  considerable  moment,  and  w’hich,  marvellous  to  re¬ 
late,  at  one  time  made  even  Andrew  Jackson  the  warm 
personal friend  of  Darnel  Webster.  I  allude,  of  course, 
to  tho  support  which  the  northern  Senator  gave  to  the 
Proclamation  of  tho  10th  December,  1832.  There,  he 
was  w  ith  the  Executive,  because,  as  he  believed,  the 
Executive  was  witli  the  Constitution  and  the  country. 
Nullification  appeared  among  us  like  a  thief  in  the 
night, — a  foul  and  ugly  w  itch ,~-clothed  in  darkness 


and  threatening  confusion,  desolation  and  death  to  our 
free  institutions.  Though  not  a  monsU'r  now*,  it  Wi\s 
a  horrid  monster  then ;  for  in  the  tw’inkling  of  an  eye, 
the  lighting  of  a  match  would  kindle  a  dame  of  almost 
unextinguishahlo  passion  in  the  minds  of  tho  multi¬ 
tudes  from  all  sections  of  the  country.  An  allusion,  a 
hint,  a  mere  inucndo,joco8ely  spoken,  and  meant  as  a 
jest,  was  construed  into  direct  insult,  and  a  war  of 
words,  the  prelude  too  often  to  a  war  of  blood,  w’as  tho 
consequence*  'ITie  South  most  unquestionably  was 
stark  mad,  whetlier  justly  or  unjustly  so,  1  will 
not  now  stop  to  prove, — but  nullification  was  threa¬ 
tening  to  undo  in  a  day  what  was  tlio  work  of 
ages,  and  Mr.  Webster  believed  it  to  be  despotic,  and 
called  the  bold  ground  Uiken  by  tho  Nullifiers,  “  the 
Despotism  of  Nullification;”  and  a  despotism  which 
was  put  dow  n  mainly  through  the  Proclamation, — and 
here,  in  explanation  and  justification  of  Mr.  Webster, 

I  W’ill  briefly  refe,  to  his  avowed  opinions  touching  tho 
Powers  of  Comijess.  lipon  this,  as  upon  almost  every 
other  important  question,  be  has  met  tho  politician’s 
fate, — no  matter  to  what  party  he  belongs, — and  has 
been  misrepresented.  His  doctrine,  if  he  may  be  tlie 
interpreter  of  it, — and  it  is  but  fair  that  he  should  be, — 
is  this.  If  one  state  may  nullify  one  law  with  impu¬ 
nity,  she  may  nullify  any  other  law  also,  and  the  prin¬ 
ciple  involved  in  tho  admission  of  tho  first  opinion, 
would  strike  a  death-blow  at  the  Powers  of  Congress* 

“  The  People,”  he  says,  “  have  chosen  to  give  Con¬ 
gress  a  power  of  legislation  independent  of  stale  coiv- 
trol.  The  Confederation  has  ceased,  and  instead 
thereof  w’e  have  a  government  and  a  Constitution;”— 
a  popular  government,  in  his  opinion,  in  which  the 
members  of  Congress  are  but  the  agents  and  servants 
of  tho  people.  Admitting  all  this,  and  more  loo,  it 
docs  not  follow  as  some  contend,  that  Mr.  Webster  is 
a  coNsoLiDATioNisT.  He  is  no  consol idationist.  He 
disclaims  that  character  altogethor,  and  denies  that  the 
Proclamation  in  the  slightest  degree  supported  consol¬ 
idation.  He  was  for  government, — for  law  and  order, 
-^for  making  the  will  of  tho  many  superior  to  the  will 
of  the  few'!  Was  this  consolidation  1  He  was  for 
“  Liberty  and  Union,— one,  forever  and  inseparable!** 
He  responded  to  the  noble  sentiment  proclaimed  by 
GencralJackson, — “the  Union, — it  must  be  preserv¬ 
ed  !”  Was  this  consolidation  I  He  aimed,  he  said, 
to  preserve  the  Constitution  as  it  was,  without  addi¬ 
tion  and  without  diminution  by  one  jot  or  tittle.  These 
are  his  own  words,  and  he  added  to  them,  that  “  he 
sought  to  preserve  to  the  Constitution  those  precise 
powers  with  which  the  people  had  clothed  it !”  Was 
this  consolidation!  So  strong  w'as  Mr.  Webster  in 
the  belief  that  the  Constitution  sustained  him,  that  he 
once  defied,  if  1  remember  right,  any  one  to  point  to  a 
single  power  now  claimed  by  the  Constitutron  which 
every  one  in  1789  did  not  agree  was  conierred  by  tho 
Constitution.  Tliere  is  one  short  passage,— spoken 
by  Mr.  Webster  in  reply  to  Mr.  Hayne  upon  the  well 
know'n  resolution  of  Mr.  Foote,  which  1  must  quote 
before  leaving  this  part  of  my  sketch.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  powerful  and  most  finished  passages  in  the 
English  language, — and  no  wonder  that  when  spokfa 
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as  it  waSy^the  speaker  excited,  nervous  and  angry, 
that  it  thrilled  every  hearer,  and  made  the  hair  of  man 
**  to  stand  on  end”  like  quills  upon  the  fretful  porcu¬ 
pine.  The  Union  was  his  theme,  and  the  most  memo¬ 
rable  debate  perhaps  upon  record  was  about  to  be  con* 
eluded.  There  stood  Mr.  Hayne,  and  here  Mr.  Web¬ 
ster,  with  his  eagle-eyes  fixed  upon  his  antagonist. 
Breathless  silence  pervaded  the  immense  assembly, 
and  turning  from  the  President  of  the  Senate  to  the 
chivalrous  champion  of  the  South,  he  said  in  words 
that  burn,  and  with  tones  of  voice  that  hearers  have 
since  told  me  still  ring  in  their  ears : — “  I  have  not  al¬ 
lowed  myself,  sir,  to  look  beyond  the  Union  to  see 
what  may  lie  hidden  in  the  dark  recess  behind.  1 
have  not  cooly  weighed  the  chances  of  preserving  lib¬ 
erty  when  the  bonds  that  unite  us  together  shall  be 
broken  asunder.  I  have  not  permitted  myself  to  hang 
over  the  precipice  of  disunion  to  see  whether,  w  ith 
my  short  sight,  I  can  fathom  the  depth  of  the  abyss  be¬ 
low  ;  nor  could  I  regard  him  as  a  safe  counsellor  in 
the  affairs  of  this  government  whose  thoughts  should 
be  mainly  bent  on  considering  not  how  the  Union 
could  be  best  preserved,  but  how  tolerable  might  be 
the  condition  of  the  people  w  hen  it  shall  be  broken  up 
and  destroyed.  While  the  Union  lasts,  w'e  have  high, 
exciting,  gratifying  prospects,  spread  out  before  us 
and  our  children.  Beyond  that  I  seek  not  to  pen¬ 
etrate  the  veil.  God  grant  that  in  my  day,  at  least, 
that  curtain  may  not  rise.  God  grant  that  on  my  vis¬ 
ion  may  never  be  opened  what  lies  behind.  When 
my  eyes  shall  be  turned  to  behold  for  the  last  time  the 
sun  in  heaven,  may  1  not  see  him  shine  on  the  broken 
and  dishonored  fragments  of  a  once  glorious  Union ;  on  | 
states  dissevered,— discordant, — belligerent ;  on  aland  j 
rent  with  civil  feuds,  or  drenched  it  may  be  in  fraternal 
blood.  Let  their  last  feeble  and  lingering  glance  ra¬ 
ther  behold  tlie  Gorgeous  Ensign  of  the  Republic,  now' 
known  and  honored  throughout  the  earth,  still  full 
high  advanced,  its  arms  and  tiophies  streaming  in  all  j 
their  original  lustrt^ — not  a  stripe  erased  or  polluted — 
not  a  single  star  obscured, — bearing  for  its  motto  no 
such  miserable  interogatory  as, — ‘  What  is  all  this 
worth?^  nor  those  other  words  of  delusion  and  folly, 
^Liberty  firsts  and  Union  afterwards t'  hut  every  where 
spread  all  over  in  characters  of  living  light,  blazing  on 
ail  its  ample. folds  as  they  float  over  the  sea  and  over 
the  land,  and  in  every  wind  under  the  whole  heavens, 
that  oilier  sentiment,  dear  to  every  true  American 
heart, — Liberty  and  Union,  now*  and  forever,  one  and 
inseparable !” 

1  shall  make  but  one  additional  extract,  and  that  a 
brief  one,  from  Mr.  Webster’s  speech  on  tlie  Panama 
Mission,  spoken  thirteen  years  since,  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  His  voice  was  raised  for  S.  American 
independence,  and  speaking  of  the  Revolution  of  ’*26, 
he  said:  **  If  it  be  a  w’eakness  to  feel  a  strong  interest  in 
the  success  of  these  great  revolutions,  I  confess  myself 
guilty  of  that  weakness.  If  it  be  w  eak  to  feel  that  1 
am  an  American,  to  think  that  recent  events  have  not 
only  opened  new  modes  of  intercourse  but  have  created 
also  new  grounds  of  regard  and  sympathy  between 
ourselves  and  our  neighbors;  if  it  bo  weak  to  feel  that 


the  South  in  her  present  state,  is  somewhat  more  em¬ 
phatically  a  part  of  America  than  when  she  lay  obscure, 
oppressed  and  unknown,  under  the  grinding  bondage 
of  foreign  power;  if  it  be  weak  to  rejoice,  when  even 
in  any  comer  of  the  earth,  human  beings  are  able  to 
get  up  from  beneath  oppression,  to  erect  themselves, 
and  to  enjoy  the  proper  happiness  of  their  intelligent 
nature; — if  this  be  weak,”  said  Mr.  Webster,  “it  is  a 
weakness  from  which  I  claim  no  exemption.” 

But  I  am  running  beyond  my  prescribed  limits,  and 
if  you,  iny  reader,  are  disposed  to  run  away  from  mo 
1  shall  call  you  back  as  Mr.  Webster  did  a  part  of  an 
immense  audience  some  tw'o  years  since  in  New  York. 
The  Senator  w’as  at  Niblo’s  Garden,  and  crowds  had 
gathered  there  to  hear  him.  He  was  speaking  of  one 
of  the  still  exciting  topics  which  then  agitated  the 
country, — ^I’exas — the  Bank,  or  Abolition — when  sud¬ 
denly  a  crsishing  w'as  heard  above,  and  one  of  the  gal¬ 
leries  seemed  about  to  break  beneath  its  burden.  The 
tenified  multitude  were  making  a  disorderly  rush  for 
the  doors,  and  the  whole  assembly  of  two  thousand 
and  more,  a  moment  since  a  body  of  attentive  specta¬ 
tors,  was  now  throw’n  into  confusion.  Mr.  Webster 
almost  alone  seemed  undaunted,  and  at  the  top  of  his 
stentorian  voice,  he  called  upon  the  excited  throng  to 
return,  assuring  them  there  w  as  no  real  danger,  as  there 
w  as  none,  and  telling  them  when  partial  order  was  re¬ 
stored  that  “  nothing  had  given  way  but  his  hearers* 
patience  and  his  arguments**  The  patience  of  my  hear¬ 
ers,  1  fear,  is  exhausted,  and  the  interest  of  my  argu¬ 
ment,  no  doubt,  has  “  given  way,”  but  like  my  “illus¬ 
trious  predecessor  ”  I  shall  continue  a'while  longer. 
Having,  as  the  anatomists  say,  a  good  body  to  operate 
upon,  it  would  be  a  sin  not  to  reap  w'hat  advantage  I 
could  from  so  good  a  subject.  A  brief  page,  however, 
shall  end  my  discourse.  I  leave  the  moral  and  political 
creeds  of  Mr.  Webster  and  return  once  more  to  the 
man. 

The  Senator  whose  praise  I  have  but  justly,  however 
poorly,  narrated  has  spoken  prophetically  and  eloquent¬ 
ly  upon  almost  every  subject  of  a  public  character. 
In  the  science  of  government  he  is  profound.  Politics 
have  been  his  meat  and  drink.  He  has  made  the  policy 
of  government  as  intimate  to  his  understanding  as  the 
most  familiar  ideas  of  common  life.  Civil  government 
has  been  almost  the  one  great  subject  of  his  study,  and 
so  long  and  so  studiously  has  he  thought  of  the  great 
principles  of  government  that,  in  their  spirit  and  their 
letter,  they  are  as  Ihmiliar  to  him  as  household  words. 
He  deals  wdth  the  constitution  as  a  fond  and  imagina¬ 
tive  reader  deals  with  his  favorite  poem, — remembering 
it — and  studying  it — loving  it — thinking  of  it,  until 
from  habit  it  has  become  as  a  companion,  and  is  part 
and  parcel  of  himself.  No  man  in  our  land  knows 
more  or  know's  better  of  the  many  political  parts  of 
this  government  than  Mr.  Webster.  Its  parts  and  par¬ 
cels,  divisions  and  sub-divisions,  the  particles,  so  to 
speak,  of  the  whole.  States  and  Territories,  this  insti¬ 
tution  and  that  institution, — the  pow’ers  and  duties  of 
the  States  to  the  Government  and  of  the  Government 
to  the  States,  the  one  to  the  other, — law  and  right, — 
allegiance  and  protection, — all,  all  that  belongs  to  our 
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OoYenunent  and  to  our  citizens, -»he  has  thoroughly  in- 
restigated,  and  in  reference  to  all  he  speaks  and  writes 
in  the  Toice  of  wisdom.  In  boyhood,  upon  the  land  of 
the  cold  earth,  surrounded  by  the  rocky  hills  of  the 
Granite  State, — the  land  of  strong  nerves  and  good 
principles — he  breathed  the  free  air  of  New  England, 
and  from  that  hour  to  this  he  has  inhaled  the  principles 
of  a  free  government,  and  again  breathed  them  forth, 
as  it  were,  healthful  and  wholesome,  for  the  benefit  ef 
his  countrymen — and  as  pure  too,  as  when  amidst  sighs 
and  tears,  at  the  cost  of  agony  and  blood,  they  were 
first  breathed  by  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  In¬ 
dependence,  the  early  defenders  of  the  country  and  the 
founders  of  the  republic.  Mr.  Webster’s  mind  is  as 
pure  as  the  mountain  stream.  Whatever  springs  from 
it  sparkles.  The  mist  passes  away  before  the  clear¬ 
ness  of  his  reasoning  as  dew  before  the  morning  sun. 
He  meets  opinions  with  arguments  and  combats  the 
eloquence  of  passion  by  the  eloquence  of  logic.  Fancy 
and  imagination,  when  it  suits  him,  he  overpowers 
with  thought — aiming,  as  I  have  said,  always  to  be 
clear  and  simple,  and  always  fixing  the  attention  upon 
the  important  points  of  the  one  great  subject  before 
him.  I  shall  not  call  Mr.  Webster  “the  godlike  ”  as 
some  one  has  done,  for  that  would  be  impious, — but  I 
may  say  with  no  irreverence  that  the  Creator  designed 
him  for  a  great  man — and  a  great  man  he  is  in  all  that 
belongs  to  the  majesty  of  mind — the  exaltation  of  a 
superior  intellect.  Nor  has  he,  like  the  unwise  ser¬ 
vant,  buried  the  talents  God  has  given  him.  His  mis¬ 
sion,  like  that  of  all  great  and  good  men — given  I  be¬ 
lieve  not  less  to  the  patriot  and  the  statesman  than  to 
apostles  and  divines, — was  to  strengthen  the  weak 
hands— encourage  the  faint  hearted — to  teach  the  ig- 
norant — enlighten  those  who  had  gone  astray,  and  thus 
to  become  a  benefactor  of  the  age. 

Mr.  Webster,  before  this  reaches  you,  will  have 
walked  the  shores  of  his  “  Father  Land.”’  We  are 
well  assured  that  a  generous  parent  will  give  a  kin¬ 
dred’s  welcome  to  her  noble  grandson.  True  English¬ 
men  always  appreciate  nobleness  of  mind,  and  our 
brethren  of  the  same  tongue  will  be  proud  of  Daniel 
W’ebster  not  less  because  he  is  as  it  were  bone  of  their 
bone  and  flesh  of  their  flesh,  than  because  in  English 
pure  and  undeflled,  he  speaks  the  language  of  Shaks- 
peare  and  of  Milton.  The  remembrances  of  the  past 
and  the  prejudices  of  the  past,  however  painful  the  one 
or  bitter  the  other,  will  be  forgotten  in  the  meeting  of 
kindred  and  cordial  friends.  England  will  delight  to 
honor  one  of  the  most  esteemed  of  her  offspring,  and 
the  favorite  son  of  New  England,  liberal  and  enlight¬ 
ened  in  all  that  belongs  to  the  excellencies  of  English 
institutions,  will  repay  in  the  spirit  of  an  honored  and 
intelligent  guest.  Mr.  W'ebster  has  gone  abroad,  not 
as  the  official  ambassador  of  his  country,  but  as  the 
plain,  unattended  republican  citizen  of  America.  How¬ 
ever  much  Mr.  W’ebster  would  honor  the  country  in 
settlement  of  vexed  questions  of  territory  as  a  special 
commissioner,  or  as  the  permanent  ministerial  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  country  at  some  one  of  the  courts  of 
Europe,  his  friends  are  gratifled  that  he  makes  his  first 
visit  abroad  unofficially.  'Fhe  bitter  invectives  of  the 
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selfish  partizan  few,  who  can  see  ne  worthy  action 
done,  how^ever  well  done,  by  an  opponent  officially 
employed  in  the  service  of  his  country,  will  be  silenc¬ 
ed.  The  departure  of  Mr.  Webster  from  his  own  con¬ 
stituents  and  from  the  country  was  attended  w  ith  tliis 
demonstration  of  public  feeling, — for  with  two  or  three 
exceptions  the  presses  not  holding  opinions  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  his  own,  have  expressed  themselves  rather 
as  men  than  as  partizans,— and  bidden  Mr.  Webster 
adieu  in  that  spirit  of  generous  kindness  w'hich  alw  ays 
governs  the  conduct  of  men  of  all  parties  w  hose  bet¬ 
tor  feelings  are  not  corroded  with  the  bitterness  of  po¬ 
litical  gall.  The  multitude  who  thronged  around  Mr. 
W'ebster  in  Boston  w  ere  admiring  friends,  and  although 
there  were  numbered  among  them  men  of  all  parties, 
they  were  not  partizans.  So  with  the  crowds  who 
covered  the  w’harves  and  piers,  boats  and  shipping, 
shrouds  and  spars,  along  the  harboi  of  New  York 
where  Mr.  Webster  but  a  few  days  since  left  us  for 
England.  The  multitude  there,  in  the  repeated  cheers 
which  made  the  air  vocal  w  ith  applause,  bade  an  ear¬ 
nest,  affectionate  and  brotherly  adieu  to  tlie  man  they 
believed  w’orthy  of  a  nation’s  honor,  and  thousands 
were  the  good  wishes  that  followed  the  gallant  steam¬ 
er,  as  from  the  harbor,  presenting  a  scene  of  unusual 
life  and  gaiety,  she  moved  like  a  thing  of  life  dow'n 
the  bay  and  put  to  sea.  There  w’as  no  designed  pomp 
or  parade,  or  party  spirit  in  all  this  which  w'as  but  tho 
spontaneous  and  hearty  adieu  of  men  who  had  learnt 
either  in  hearing  or  reading  Daniel  Webster  to  respect 
and  admire  his  talents.  As  there  was  none  here,  so 
there  will  be  none  when  Mr.  Webster  lands  in  Eng¬ 
land.  He  will  be  w  elcomed  there  as  an  American, 
and  Americans  here  of  all  parties  will  respond  to  the 
greeting  with  all  our  national  party  spirit,— and  it  is  a 
monomania  wdth  some  of  us— we  have  more  national 
pride,  and  the  applause  of  England  bestowed  upon  an 
American  will  not  fall  quietly  upon  the  ears  of  any 
w'hose  good  opinions  w'ould  not  ratlier  be  painful  than 
pleasant.  The  forensic  powers  and  great  intellect  of 
our  JSenator  will  charm  Englishmen — for  Mr.  Webster 
has  an  English  as  well  as  an  American  mind — and  his 
friends  may  be  assured  that  even  some  who  now  rail 
will  then  cease  their  hostility  and  join  in  the  acclama¬ 
tions.  The  farmer’s  boy,  the  pride  of  a  nation — and  a 
living  monument  of  the  utility  and  superior  worth  of 
our  free  institutions, — a  man  whose  greatness  is  not 
hereditary,  who  did  not  inherit  rank  as  great  men  too 
often  do  abroad, — all  tliis  will  puzzle  Englishmen— 
few  of  whom  know  but  little  of  the  intrinsic  worth  of 
this  government  of  ours,  or  but  little  of  the  Republic, 
and  the  simple  constitution  which  gives  our  govern¬ 
ment,  states  and  laws  a  clock-work  regularity  of  mo¬ 
tion.  It  will  surprise  some  reverend  lords,  and  dukes, 
and  peers  we  wot  of,  to  see  a  man  who  by  the  **  grace 
of  God”  has  fought  his  way  from  a  low  point  of  ob¬ 
scurity  “  to  an  exalting  peak  whose  glittering  top  is  like 
a  radiant  star.”  More  than  this  will  be  the  surprise 
created  among  his  friends,  made  or  to  be  made  abroad 
when  it  is  known  from  the  seeing  of  the  eye  and  the 
hearing  of  the  car,  that  this  new  comer  is  as  familiar 
with  the  institutions  of  England — with  the  British 
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constitiitioii— British  juhspmdenc^^BriUsh  literatare 
and  British  society,  as  the  moat  of  his  intelli^nt 
^esU.  There  as  here,  whether  speaking  of  mere 
things,  there  or  here,— K>f  great  principles  or  little  prin> 
oiples,  so  to  call  the  little  things  of  social  life,  they 
will  find  him  speakitg  differently  from  the  multitude 
around  him.  The  British  statesman  and  the  British 
sportsman  will  both  be  pleased  with  their  guest,  and 
find  him  as  ready  to  unrarel  a  knotty  point  of  law  or 
polities  as  to  clip  the  wings  of  his  game,  whether 
upon  the  twig,  home  upon  the  breeze  or  upon  the  bosom 
of  the  lake,  no  matter  what  the  game,— at  angling  or 
the  fox  hunt,  trout-catching  or  at  the  squirrel  hunt,— 
in  all  that  becomes  a  man  of  true  nobleness  they  will 
find  a  companion  and  an  equal.  It  is  for  all  these  things 
together  that  Mr.  Webster’s  friends  love,  respect  and 
admire  him,— not  that  he  has  not  faults,  but  that  they 
are  not  glaring  ones,— and  becauso  too,  his  talents,  in- 


tegpity  and  love  of  social  and  domestic  life  eclipse  his 
frailties,  and  make  the  great  man  not  lesa  good  than 
great.  1  have  done,  and  close  with  a  few  lines  written 
upon  the  occasion  of  a  social  meeting  of  Mr.  ebster’s 
friends  in  New  York,  an  evening  or  two  before  the 
honored  guest  left  old  friends  for  “  old  ocean.” 

“From  the  West, 

When  the  sunbeam,  blest, 

YV'itbdmws  for  a  time  io  leave  us, 

Oh !  why  should  w« 

Reluctant  be— 

Why  should  the  farewell  grieve  us  T 
It  goes  awhile 
To  lend  a  smile, 
tv here  other  lands  arc  darkling, 

But  soon  again, 

Will  it  greet  tho  main 
Wheie  its  own  glad  waves  arc  sparkling,” 
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SING  TO  ME,  MOTHER! 


ST  lOBRIA. 


Sing  to  me.  Mother!  sing  Co  me 
That  sweet  loved  song  of  thine. 
Which  off  we  sung,  when  wild  and  free. 
Beneath  the  summer-vine. 

Sing  to  me,  Mother !  oVr  my  heart 
The  wing  of  death  has  pass’d. 

And  something  whisper  soft,  “depart,** 
But  earth  still  binds  me  fust. 

Sing  me  that  low  and  plaintive  song. 

We  lov’d  so  much  of  yore, 

When  off,  we  sat  a  happy  thi  ong 
Around  the  cottage  door. 

Oh !  how  those  hours  come  berk  again, 
O’er  mem’ry’s  fading  sea  !— 

The  brightest  image  in  the  train, 

Sweet  Mother!  it  of  thee! 

Thy  voice  e’er  held  my  heert  in  thrall. 
Sing  then,  whilst  I  can  hear. 

For  soon,  thy  music-tones  will  fall 
Unheeded  on  my  ear ! 


I  know,  it  is  a  bitter  task 

To  sing  while  death  stands  by. 

But  ’tit  the  last  boon  I  may  ask. 

Mother!  wilt  thou  comply  7 

Then  cansi  not  sing,  the  fresh  warm  tears 
Are  falling  on  my  brow. 

The  garner’d  love  of  many  years 
Thrills  thro’  my  bosom  now! 

Come !  press  thy  warm  lips  close  to  mine. 
And  fold  me  to  thy  heart. 

And  let  my  arms  around  thee  twine 
Onct  more,  ere  I  depart! 

Beyond  the  earth-encinded  skies, 

My  Mother,  we  shall  meet. 

Tears  come  not  iktrt  to  dim  the  eyes. 

Nor  sound  of  parting  feet! 

Softly,  dear  Mother,  lay  mo  now 
Upon  thy  gentle  breast. 

And  press  thy  cheek  upon  my  brow; 

Thus,  let  me  go  to  rest. 
niarkt  MiU$,  Ohio, 
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THE  ARTS  Ai\D  SClEiVCES. 

HOW  THEY  ARE  TAUGHT  AND  HOW  THEY  SHOULD  BE. 


BY  A  RETIRED  SCBOOLMA9TRB. 


The  happy  handling  of  the  graver,  if  less  exciting, 
is  more  beautiful  than  the  most  skilful  exercise  of  the 
poignard — the  well  directed  tenderness  of  the  pruning 
knife  or  the  scalpel,  better  becomes  a  man,  than  the 
most  scientific  maiming  with  a  sword; — blessings 
wait  upon  the  courses  of  a  plough,  desolation  on  the 
savage  passage  of  a  spear.  Yet,  that  war  has  been, 
is,  and  will  continue  to  be  a  necessary  evil,  so  long  as 
nations,  like  individuals,  shall  grasp  at  the  privileges 
of  each  other,  the  readers  of  the  Examiner  will  readily 
concede.  In  how  many  countries  of  the  world  does 
not  proud  tyranny  and  oppression  listen,  w’itli  cold  in¬ 
difference,  to  the  milder  rebukes  of  patient  endurance 
or  the  more  pressing  entreaties  of  growing  intelli¬ 
gence  1  Wherever  such  a  state  obtains,  those  coun¬ 
tries,  in  proportion  to  their  strength,  seize  from  the  weak 
or  endeavor  to  wrest  from  the  strong.  There  it  is  that 
ambitious  genius  has  applied  the  exactitude  oi  mathe¬ 
matics,  the  arrangements  of  mechanics,  the  pressure 
of  sriform  fluids,  the  discoveries  of  the  chemist,  the 
deductions  of  the  astronomer,  the  researches  of  the 
naturalist,  the  observations  of  the  geographer,  the  in¬ 
ventions  of  the  optician,  the  labors  of  the  draughts¬ 
man,  and  even,  though  only  in  their  punier  walks,  the 
efforts  of  the  painter  to  all-absorbing  war ;  which,  if  it 
be  sometimes  noble  made  by  its  cause,  and  who  that 
loves  America  can  hesitate  to  own  it,  must  yet  ever 
be,  on  one  side  at  least,  unjust  and  therefore  evil. 
Thank  heaven,  however,  such  has  been  the  consistent, 
wise  and  virtuous  policy  of  our  country,  that  the  refu¬ 
tation  of  the  objection  belongs  to  others,  more  particu¬ 
larly  to  Europe ;  for  since  our  principle  of  non-interfer¬ 
ence  assures  us  of  our  safety  from  any  war  but  such  a 
war  as  that  which  established  our  independence,  here,^ 
at  least,  the  objection  will  not  hold.  Yet,  for  the 
honor,  will  we  quote  Fulton;  his  opinions  on  this 
subject,  his  love  of  science,  his  consequent  experi¬ 
ments  upon  his  torpedo,  which  combined  to  prove  that 
war  is  the  enemy  of  science ;  therefore,  must  science 
murder  war.  In  pursuance  of  his  thoughts,  we  would 
observe,  that  as  the  mind  becomes  informed,  the  arts 


{ 
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cultivated,  and  man  learns  to  appreciate  the  nature  and  | 

destiny  of  his  being,  freedom,  law  and  justice  are  ro-  j 

leased  from  the  fetters  of  ambition,  avarice  or  caprice,  \ 

and  become  the  guardian  angels  ol  society.  Such  is,  | 

or  should  be,  the  condition  of  our  country  ;  and  so  was 
that  condition  won.  Where  it  is  disturbed,  it  is  dis¬ 
turbed  by  the  foreign  intrusion  of  such  national  evil 
passions  as  it  once  so  triumphantly  rebuked ;  or  it  may 
be  startled  by  the  pride  or  anger  which  may  mingle 
with  our  individual  expressions  of  public  sentiment. 

But  foreign  intrusion  is  a  just  cause  of  w’ar,  therefore, 
do  wc,  in  so  far  maintain  the  arts  of  war  as  to  be  pre¬ 
pared  against  it;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  pride  and 
anger,  and  every  other  individual  evil  passion,  is  but 
the  triumph  of  ill  directed  feeling  over  reason— is  but 
ignorance  of  the  heart,  the  mind,  the  being  of  man ; 
the  world,  animal  and  material;  all  matter;  the  uni- 
veisc;  God:  and  a  removal  of  that  ignorance  is  the 
Study  of  Science  ;  and  the  exercise  of  Science  is  the 
cultivation  of  the  Arts. 

Seldom  has  bitterness  exceeded  that  of  the  English 
and  the  French  during  the  late  w’ars;  but  their  scien¬ 
tific  men,  lost  the  study  of  science  and  the  cultivation 
of  the  arts  should  suffer,  continued  a  friendly  corres¬ 
pondence,  and  a  kind  of  scientific  amity. 

Such,  then,  is  the  influence  of  Science.  She  enno¬ 
bles  the  man;  bestows  an  elevated  freedom  on  th# 
people;  gives  neighborhood  to  nations;  is  the  mother 
of  peace;  the  expounder  of  the  law;  the  handmaid  of 
justice;  the  instructress  of  mercy;  the  herald  of  wisdom; 
the  Janitrix  of  the  presence  of  God. 

But  our  object  was  not  to  do  what  has  before  been 
so  often  and  better  done,  not  to  prove  the  importance 
of  a  study  of  the  Sciences;  nor  to  attempt  to  show  the 
rapid  strides  now  making  in  their  advancement;  nor 
to  elucidate  the  profound  depths  of  their  more  difficult 
researches;  but,  rather,  to  show  the  beautiful  simplici¬ 
ty  of  tlieir  general  principles  and,  at  the  same  time 
w  hat  we  conceive  to  be  a  more  facile  method  of  acqui¬ 
ring  them. 

To  study  science  is  to  employ,  correct,  cultivate 
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and  aid  our  aonaea  for  the  information  of  our  minds.  It  is 
unfortunate,  perhaps,  that  whilst  text  books  and  ele¬ 
mentary  books,  commendatory  treatises  and  eloquent 
addresses,  almost  daily,  public  evidence  of  a 
strong  and  general  sense  of  the  vital  importance  of 
this  study,  yet,  in  no  one  instance,  at  least,  so  far  as 
our  observation  has  extended,  have  we  been  happy 
enough  to  meet  with  such  a  view  of  it  as  would  in  our 
opinion,  behest  calculated  to  introduce  it  to  the  inqui¬ 
ring  mind — a  view  at  once,  general,  rational  in  arrange¬ 
ment,  simple  rather  than  profound,  dealing  more  with 
the  grand  principles  of  Philosophy  and  less  with  her 
minute  details.  The  Sciences  are  usually  separated 
from  each  other  into  different  chapters,  volumes  or 
even  books.  It  is  common  to  commence  with  the 
properties  of  matter,  go  on  then  to  the  mechanical 
powers,  imponderable  matter,  chemistry,  optics,  astron¬ 
omy  &c.  Now  if  the  view  we  have  taken  be  correct, 
it  surely  would  be  a  more  advisable  mode,  first,  to 
teach  the  student  in  a  general  and  simple  way,  the 
nature  of  his  own  organization,  the  connection  of  the 
senses,  nerves  and  brain,  their  reference  to  the  mind, 
the  constitution  of  the  human  understanding,  and  then 
turn  his  attention  to  all  those  bodies,beings  and  changes 
by  which  he  is  surrounded;  the  influence  which  they 
exert  upon,  or  the  spectacles  which  they  present  to  him; 
the  appearance,  for  instance,  of  the  heavenly  bodies; 
the  means  by  which  those  appearances  arc  made  cog¬ 
nizable  to  him,  by  transmitted  or  reflected  rays,  and 
finally  the  explanation  of  them.  By  such  a  course 
would  ideas  be,  we  conceive,  more  clearly  conveyed, 
the  mode  of  expression  and  its  force  be  more  truly 
understood,  because  we  should  begin  at  home  at  the 
beginning  and  go  gradually  into  what  is  distant,  with¬ 
out  the  constant  necessity  of  jumping  from  one  science 
to  another  for  explanations;  and,  also,  because  we 
should  present  not  only  the  fact  and  the  how,  but  in 
addition  the  why;  or,  in  other  words,  because  w'e 
should  exhibit  to  the  pupil,  after  having  by  our  previ¬ 
ous  Studies,  prepared  his  mind  to  apprehend  the  indis¬ 
putable  nature  of  their  demonstration,  the  laws  of  op¬ 
tics,  the  appearances  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  then 
show  to  him  the  sublime  solutions  of  Kepler  and  New¬ 
ton.  Yet  do  our  writers  perseveringly  begin  at  the 
wrong  end,  with  the  explanation  of  these  wonders, 
with  laws  addressed  not  to  the  mind  but  to  the  memo¬ 
ry,  laws  which  the  mind  may  justly  doubt,  not  having 
the  means  of  judging;  or  if  it  believes,  it  is  no/  the  be¬ 
lief  of  conviction,  but  implicit.  Many  a  young  gentle¬ 
man,  who  imagines  he  has  acquired  from  an  author  a 
respectable  knowledge  of  Astronomy,  has  neither  no¬ 
ticed  or  seen  clearly  described  a  moiety  of  those  re¬ 
markable  appearances  which  that  science  contemplates. 
In  further  illustration  we  may,  perhaps,  be  permitted 
to  submit  a  specimen  of  the  method  we  propose  to  be 
pursued.  In  doing  so,  we  shall,  where  we  can  with 
convenience  and  w'ith  suitableness  to  our  object,  make 
use  of  such  brief,  perhaps  disconnected  extracts  from 
approved  elementary  works,  as  may  sufficiently  eluci¬ 
date  our  meaning,  referring  to  our  authors  in  the  notes. 

1.  The  brain  it  the  teat  of  the  mind  ;  and  certain  mental 
elian|«^  are  cnTlod  perrepiinnt.  Thn^'  prora#d,  in 


the  first  place,  from  the  operation  of  the  organs  of  sense.  The 
orgnnt  of  the  ien»e$  are  so  constituted  as  to  admit  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  things  external  to  the  body,  while,  through  the 
connection  of  their  nerves  and  the  brain,  they  excite  the 
mind  to  a  condition  corresponding  with  the  external  impres¬ 
sions.  a 

2.  It  is  in  this  manner,  that  through  the  organs  of  sense 
we  receive  those  simple  sensations  which  are  the  first  ele¬ 
ments  of  our  thoughts,  and  tho  means  of  developing  all  the 
powers  of  the  understunding.  a 

3.  We  know  nothing  further  than  that,  by  the  operation  of 
the  senses,  new  thoughts  are  excited  in  the  mind,  a 

4.  Each  of  the  sensations  excites  that  state  of  the  mind 
which  is  called  Attention ;  that  is,  ea«‘h  excites  a  momentary 
attention  ;  but  if  we  continue  to  attend  to  the  sensation,  the 
act  of  so  doing  is  voluntary,  either  aiising  from  a  wish  to 
prolong  a  sensation  which  is  agreeable,  or  to  understand  it, 
in  consequence  of  a  desire,  which  seems  to  be  very  early  de¬ 
veloped  in  the  human  mind,  of  learning  the  nature  of  the 
things  which  affect  it.  We  ran  direct  our  attenikm  to  a  sen¬ 
sation,  or  w'ithdraw  it ;  we  can  direct  it  to  one  of  many  sen¬ 
sations  arising  at  the  same  time  from  one  object,  to  the  smell 
of  a  rose,  or  to  its  color,  or  to  the  arrangement  of  the  petals ; 
to  the  smell  of  a  cyst  of  musk,  or  to  its  globular  form,  or  the 
nature  of  its  strong  and  bristly  covering;  to  the  spires  of  a 

'  distant  city,  or  the  variegated  beauty  of  the  intermediate 
plain ;  to  the  lowing  of  cattle  in  the  pastures,  or  tho  tinkling 
of  a  sheep-bell,  or  tho  sound  of  carriage  wheels  advancing 
or  dying  upon  the  ear.  Wo  can  attend  to  each  of  these  sep¬ 
arately,  and  to  each  alternately,  according  to  our  inclination,  b 

5.  When  the  impressions  of  any  sense  have  been  experi¬ 
enced,  we  find  that  we  iiave  the  wonderful  power  of  recalling- 
both  the  impression  made  by  the  sensation,  and  by  the  object 
which  excited  it,  in  the  absence  of  such  object.  The  rose, 
the  musk,  the  landscape  are  recalled  with  all  the  sensations 
belonging  to  them,  although  no  rose,  no  musk,  no  landscape, 
is  before  us.  b 

6.  When,  instead  of  merely  recalling  past  objects  and  sen¬ 
sations,  we  receive  new  impressions  from  other  objects,  and 
sensations  either  resembling  those  experienced  before,  or  dif¬ 
fering  from  them ;  we  can  pay  an  alternate  attention  to  the 
new  sensations,  and  to  those  which  we  can  recall  to,our  minds, 
just  as  we  could  to  those  presented  at  one  time  to  us.  This 
alternate  attention  constitutes  Comparison,  b 

7.  This  alternate  attention,  or  comparison,  produces  a  de¬ 
cision,  or  an  opinion,  or  judgment,  concerning  the  relative 
nature  or  degree  of  all  objects  and  all  sensations,  present  or 
recalled.  This  decision,  or  opinion,  or  judgment,  when  ex¬ 
ercised,  as  it  commonly  is,  concerning  the  relative  power  of 
ohjer.ts  or  impressions  to  produce  pleasure  or  pain,  is  produc¬ 
tive  of  choice,  or  preference,  or  desire.  If  we  compare  a 
building  which  is  before  us  with  one  formerly  seen,  the  form 
and  site  of  which  are  recalled,  we  are  led  to  perceive  that 
one  is  larger,  or  finer,  or  more  convenient  than  the  other,  and 
decide,  or  judge,  or  form  an  opinion  to  that  effect;  and  if  we 
have  to  choose  between  them,  we  choose  that  which  our 
opinion  or  judgment,  founded  on  the  comparison,  has  decided 
to  be  the  most  convenient,  or  the  most  likely  to  be  agreeable 
or  pleasurable  to  us.  Both  the  subjects  of  comparison  may 
be  absent.  When  w’e  are  asked  whether  apiece  of  metal  or 
a  piece  of  cloth,  heated  to  the  same  temperature,  would  con¬ 
vey  the  greatest  sensation  of  heat  to  the  hand,  we  recall  the 
sensations  we  have  ex|)erienccd  from  each  of  these  substances 
in  similar  circumstances  of  exposure  to  heat;  and  compare 
them  one  with  another,  by  which  comparison  wc  are  led  to 
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the  decision  that  the  metal  communicates  the  greatest  heat 
of  tlie  two,  alth»  Jgh  we  have  never  made  the  comparison  be¬ 
fore.  Or  the  opinion,  decision,  or  judgment  may  be  exer¬ 
cised  concerning  the  truth  of  other  decisions,  opinions,  or 
judgments.  When  we  read  a  book,  we  attend  to  the  words 
and  ideas  in  the  page  before  us;  and  rapidly  recalling  the 
ideas  previously  acquired  on  the  subject  from  other  books,  or 
from  our  own  experience,  and  alternately  attending  to  each, 
or  comparing  them,  we  form,  as  we  read,  a  succession  of  de¬ 
cisions,  opinions,  or  judgments;  sometimes  deciding  that  our 
former  ideas  were  correct,  sometimes  discarding  them  for 
others  of  which  the  truth  seems  better  established,  b 

8.  In  these  operations,  we  observe,  then,  the  offices  of 
Sensation,  Attention,  Comparison,  and  Memory,  with  a  lim¬ 
ited  exercise  of  the  Imagination;  the  act  of  recalling  impres¬ 
sions  with  the  objects  which  Brst  excited  them  seeming  to  be 
conjointly  performed  by  this  faculty  and  the  memory,  b 

9.  But  if  we  attend  to  what  passes  in  our  own  minds  in 
almost  every  instant  of  our  lives,  we  shall  perceive,  that  not 
only  do  the  memory  and  imagination,  in  conjunction,  revive 
past  impressions  in  connexion.  The  image  with  which  the 
chain  commences  may  be  an  external  object  acting  on  a 
sense,  or  an  internal  recollection,  or  the  memory  or  imagina¬ 
tion  of  any  object  formerly  the  subject  of  sensation,  b 

10.  Over  these  chains  of  thought  we  can  still  exercise 
some  power:  we  can  direct  their  revival,  by  a  voluntary  ef¬ 
fort,  according  to  the  order  in  which  the  first  impressions 
were  made;  we  can  retain  some  links  of  the  chain,  dwell 
upon  them,  abandon  them  at  will.  Or  we  can  give  indulgence 
to  the  imagination,  which  then  exerts  unlimited  power  over 
them,  disconnecting  and  uniting  the  several  links  in  an  infinite 
number  of  series. 

In  these  processes  we  see,  then,  what  appears  to  be  a  con¬ 
joint  office  of  the  memory  and  imagination,  which  has  been 
sometimes  called  the  Association  of  Ideas.  We  see  also 
another  o|'eration,  in  which,  if  the  Memory  has  still  some 
part,  the  Imagination  lakes  a  very  preponderating  share,  b 

11.  The  eye  itself  is  a  globe  provided  with  various  coat¬ 
ings,  and  placed  in  a  cavity,  in  which  it  can  move  freely  in 
all  directions,  by  means  of  the  muscles  attached  to  it.  The 
exterior  coating  is  composed  of  a  white,  opaque,  nnd  horny 
substance,  and  is  called  the  sclerotica.  But  in  the  front  part 
of  this  coating,  where  its  curvature  is  increased,  and  where 
it  is  perfectly  transparent,  it  takes  the  name  of  cornea. 
Within  the  sclerotica  wre  find  the  chroroid  coat  composed  of 
a  dark-colored  substance ;  and  under  this  is  the  retina^  which 
is  a  white  membrane,  thin  and  almost  visceous,  and  which  is 
generally  considered  as  the  seat  of  the  sensation.  This  mem¬ 
brane  is  formed  by  the  continuation  of  the  medullary  part  of 
the  optic  nerve,  which  proceeds  from  the  brain,  and  enters 
the  eye  at  the  sclerotica.  Behind  the  cornea,  the  chroroid 
is  detached  and  divided  into  two  parts,  one  of  which  is  in 
the  shape  of  a  ring,  and  foiins  the  circular  opening  called  the 
pupil.  The  membrane  which  forms  this  ring  has  received 
the  name  of  iris,  on  account  of  the  variety  of  its  colors.  It 
consists  of  a  very  delicate  tissue  of  cohtractile  fibres,  by 
which  the  pupil  is  diminished  when  the  eye  is  affected  by 
strong  light,  and  which  return  to  their  primitive  stare  when 
the  light  is  feeble.  These  operations  take  place  independ¬ 
ently  of  the  will,  and  even  without  our  being  sensible  of 
them,  e 

12.  Behind  the  iris,  is  a  body  of  considerable  consistency, 
transparent,  and  shaped  like  a  lens,  which  divides  the  inte¬ 
rior  of  the  eye  into  two  unequal  spaces,  called  the  anterior 
aud  posterior  chambers  of  the  eye.  This  body  it  called  the 
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crystalline.  The  anterior  chamber  contains  a  transparent 
liquid  like  water,  called  the  aqueous  humor.  The  posterior 
chamber  is  filled  with  a  transparent  and  gelatinous  matter, 
which  is  called  the  vitreous  humor,  e 

13.  Vision  takes  place  through  the  medium  of  a  small, 
inverted,  b<il  very  distinct  image  of  the  object,  on  the  retina, 
caused  by  rays  of  light,  c 

14.  The  function  of  the  eye  is  not  simply  to  transmit  tho 
rays  of  light  to  the  expanded  optic  nerve  :  it  collects  the  rays 
nnd  presents  them  in  a  small  comf'nss,  the  impression  being 
stronger  or  more  intense  from  the  concentration  of  the  rays. 
It  is  the  first  principle  of  the  construction  of  the  e\e,  that  tha 
rays  of  light  must  be  so  concentrated  as  to  impinge  strongly 
on  the  expanded  nerve  or  retina  in  the  bottom  of  the  eye. 
Now,  as  wo  have  seen  that  a  lens  (which  is  a  double  convex 
glass)  is  necessary  to  concentrate  the  rays  of  light  proceed¬ 
ing  from  an  object,  so  as  to  form  a  small  and  lively  image  of 
it,  in  the  same  manner  an  essential  part  of  the  eye  is  the  lens, 
which  brings  the  rays  of  light  to  a  focus ;  and  that  the  lens 
may  make  the  rays  proceeding  from  an  object  converge  into 
an  accurate  foctis,  to  as  to  form  a  distinct  image  on  the  eye, 
the  vitreous  humor  is  interposed  betwixt  the  lens  and  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  retina.  Again,  it  is  necessary  to  the  constitution 
of  the  eye,  that,  in  order  to  increase  the  sphere  of  vision,  the 
anterior  p  irt  of  it  shall  project  and  form  a  large  segment  of 
a  small  cinde,  so  as  to  lake  a  greater  circumference  in  tho 
sphere  of  vision  than  could  have  been  done,  had  the  larger 
sphere  of  the  eye-ball  hern  continued  on  the  fore  part.  Anoth¬ 
er  necessary  part  of  the  apparatus  of  the  eye  is  the  iris, 
which  is  a  curtain  in  the  anterioi  chamber  of  the  eye,  perfo¬ 
rated  with  a  hole,  which  is  capable  of  being  enlarged  or  di- 
minisli3<l.  so  as  to  admit  a  larger  or  smaller  stream  of  light 
acconling  to  the  intensity  of  the  light.  In  this  provision  we 
see  the  necessity  of  the  anterior  humor  of  the  eye  being  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  others.  It  is  a  perfect  fluid,  n  mere  aqueous 
secretion,  while  the  others  possess  a  degree  of  firmness:  thus 
the  iris  or  curtain  of  the  eye  is  permitted  lo  move  with  I'er- 
fe«:t  freedom  in  it.  a 

The  humors  of  the  eye,  therefore,  are  three  :  the  aqueous, 
crystalline,  and  vitreous  humors. 

15.  The  grand  source  of  light  is  the  sun;  but  we  may  say, 
that  light  is  a  matter  thrown  out  from  ignited,  or  reflected 
from  shining  surfaces ;  which,  entering  the  eye,  and  impressed 
on  the  nerve  of  that  organ,  gives  the  sensation  of  sight.  The 
minuteness  and  incon<*eivable  velocity  of  light,  the  facility 
with  which  it  penetrates  bodies  of  the  greatest  density  and 
'ilosest  texture,  without  a  change  of  its  original  properties, 
make  ii  the  source  of  the  most  wonderful  phenomena  in  the 
physical  world,  a 

16.  The  smallest  stream  of  light  which  propagates  itself 
through  a  minute  hole,  we  may  call  a  ray ;  and,  as  rays  of 
light  pass  through  an  uniform  medium  in  a  straight  course, 
they  are  rep.'esented  in  our  diagrams  by  lines.  But  a  ray  is 
not  simple ;  light  is  not  uniform  in  respect  of  color ;  every 
part  of  a  ray  is  not  capable  of  exciting  the  same  idea  when 
impelled  on  the  nerve  of  the  eye.  White  light  is  composed 
of  different  kinds  of  rays,  which  individually  give  a  different 
sensation  :  one  of  n*d,  another  of  orange,  a  third  of  yellow, 
a  fourth  of  green,  a  fifth  of  light  blue,  a  sixth  of  indif  >,  and 
a  seventh  of  violet  or  purple,  a 

17.  It  is  the  nature  of  most  bodies  to  attract  these  rays  of 
light  differently,  and  consequently  to  produce  different  colors. 
A  body  absorbs  somo  of  these  rays  of  light,  and  reflects  oth¬ 
ers  from  its  surface;  the  colors  of  bodies  depend  upon  the 
particular  rays  which  are  reflected  from  them,  or  upon  the 
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eombiMtion  of  such  ray*  a*  are  reflecte<l  from,  them ;  and 
therefore  they  appear  of  that  color  of  which  the  light  com¬ 
ing  from  them  i*  chiefly  composed,  a 

It  will  be  obvious  to  the  intelligent  reader  that  the 
foregoing  view  of  the  constitution  of  the  human  un¬ 
derstanding,  the  nervous  and  muscular  systems,  the 
anatomy  of  the  eye,  and  the  fundamental  principles  of 
optics,  is  conveyed  in  language  too  elevated  for  the 
comprehension  of  the  youthlul  student.  It  is  rather 
the  order  of  instruction  than  the  language  w’e  w  ish  to 
advance  for  the  consideration  of  our  countrymen. 
Were,  however,  these  principles,  thus  elegantly  cloth¬ 
ed  by  the  very  celebrated  authors  wc  have  quoted,  once 
fairly  understoo  by  the  student,  and  many  there  are 
who  have  the  happy  faculty  of  rendering  them  easy 
and  familiar  even  to  a  little  child,  it  appears  to  us  ob¬ 
vious  that  the  several  studies  of  optics,  astronomy, 
perspective,  drawling,  navigation,  and  mathematics, 
W'ould  be  acquired  with  a  degree  of  zest,  facility  and 
comprehension  that  could  not  possibly  accompany 
any  other  method.  We  w’ill  endeavor  to  illus¬ 
trate  our  position  by  a  reference  to  the  science  of 
perspective.  The  principles  laid  down  would  very 
simply  show  w'hy  objects,  as  they  recede  from  the  eye, 
become  apparently  smaller,  or  if  they  recede  directly, 
I,  e. — if  we  may  be  permitted  to  use  the  term — point 
blank,  why  lines  joining  their  apparent  extremities 
must  vanish  to  a  point  directly  opposite  the  eye.  A 
diag^m  presenting  two  equal  objects  thus  receding 
from  the  eye,  having  linear  rays  drawm  from  their  ex¬ 
tremities  to  the  pupil,  would,  by  the  intersection  of  the 
rays  propagated  from  the  more  distant,  upon  the  nearer 
object,  convey  a  correct  philosophical  notion  of  their 
dissimilarity  in  apparent  size.  If  that  dissimilarity  be 
marked  upon  the  distant  object  by  two  horizontal  lines 
drawni  from  those  points  of  intersection,  tw’o  other  lines 
drawn  from  the  two  extremes  of  the  nearer  object, 
through  those  murks,  would  meet  at  a  point  directly 
opposite  the  pupil  of  the  eye.  This  would  be,  we 
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(Conceive,  laying  a  philosophical  foundation  for  the  un¬ 
derstanding  of  parallel  perspective.  Thus,  for  instance, 
if  those  tw  o  objects  be  conceived  to  be  the  tw  o  corners 
of  a  rectangular  building,  it  would  exhibit  that,  in 
parallel  perspective,  the  eaves,  the  base,  the  tops  of 
tlie  windows,  and  all  directly  receding  lines  would 
meet  in  a  point  directly  opposite  the  eye.  How  easily 
might  then  be  understood  the  construction  of  a  scale 
for  determining  the  size  of  figures  in  a  landscape. 
Since  all  receding  lines  meet  at  a  point  directly  oppo¬ 
site  and  therefore  even  in  oblique  perspective  precisely 
the  height  of  the  eye,  could  we  conceive  of  an  army 
so  immense,  as,  being  close  together  upon  a  vast  plain, 
to  extend  so  far  that  they  should  be  lost  to  sight,  of 
course  the  one  that  last  appeared  would  seem  but  as  a 
spot  on  the  horizon,  and  if  the  size  of  the  nearest  be 
determined,  two  lines  drawm,  the  one  from  his  head, 
the  other  from  his  feet,  to  that  spot  on  the  horizon, 
w'oiild  furnish  an  accurate  scale,  whereby  we  might 
determine  the  exact  height  of  any  figure  upon  any  in¬ 
termediate  point  upon  the  plain.  Without  the  course 
that  w'e  have  recommended,  it  does  appear  to  us  that 
the  teaching  of  perspective  would  be  only  a  teaching 
of  rules  and  not  of  principles,  a  cramming  of  the  mem¬ 
ory  and  not  an  informing  of  the  mind. 

A  knowledge  of  the  facuiiks  of  Comparison,  (6) 
Judgment,  (7)  Imagination,  (5)  are  indeed  as  essen¬ 
tial  as  a  knowledge  of  the  anatomy  of  the  eye  and  its 
connection  w  ith  the  brain,  to  all  considerations  involv¬ 
ing  distance  or  measurement  of  distance,  or  in  other 
words  the  various  and  extraordinary  appearances  and 
phenomena  by  w  hich  we  are  surrounded. 

If  we  be  ri^ht  so  far,  then  it  is  evident,  that  the 
same  reasoning  will  apply  to  all  those  demonstra¬ 
tions  w  hich  depend  upon  the  laws  of  light  and  vision, 
as  astronomy,  geometry,  surveying,  &c,  &c.  Gladly 
would  w'e  endeavour  to  show’  its  applicability  to  them, 
but  W’e  fear  that  w  hilst  w’e  might,  perhaps,  interest 
some,  we  might  be  thought  tedious  by  many  of  our 
readers.  Therefore,  we  forbear. 


LO  AFERI  AN  A.— IN  two  sonnets. 


I . 

Hard  by  tlie  gravelly  beach  wn*  lccke<l  a  skiff 
Latily  swinging  to  the  laxy  tide, 

And  therein  sat,  reclining  on  his  side, 

A  sage  philosoplier.  He  looked  as  if 

The  world  to  him  had  been  somewhat  unkind; 

For  from  hi*  greasy  hat  the  crown  was  torn. 

And  his  sliarp  elbows  had  a  passage  worn 
Through  his  patche*!  roundabout;  while  wide,  behind. 
Gaped  the  worn  garment*  that  had  ere  while  been 
A  eomely  covering  for  his  nether  limbs; 

Yet,  undisturbed  by  speculative  whims, 

He  seemed  the  quietest  of  quiet  men— 

Divorced  from  toil  and  trouble,  care  and  sorrow, 
Well-filled  toslay,  nor  raring  for  to-morrow. 


II. 

While  I  yet  gazed,  ho  spoke.  With  eager  foot 
I  pressed  to  hear  his  wisdom-breathing  woi  ds, 

“  Man**  a  strange  hanimal ! — the  little  bird* 

That  flies  above  us — the  lean  pigs  vot  root 
In  muddy  gutters  for  their  broken  wittles, 

And  the  vet  fish  vot  in  the  rivers  swim 
Is  more  contenteder  by  half  noi  him 
Vith  all  his  soups  and  stews,  in  pots  and  kittles. 
*Tisn*t  wise  to  borry  trouble,  fiet  and  fume 
To  gather  Jtps  for  others  to  consume  ! 

The  lilies  toils  not,  neither  docs  they  spin— 

That’s  scripter—  and  it  means  we  shouldn’t  work 
To  buy  old  coats  and  bits  of  bread  and  pork. 
And  a  nice,  airy  shed  foi'  snoozin’  in!” 
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DEISULTORY  READIIVCiS, 

WITH  OFF  HAND  ANNOTATIONS  ON  THE  SAME. 


I.  The  reader  of  the  writings  of  Livy  will  find  that  turc.  Does  any  one  believe  that  the  prices  would  bo 

in  no  one  instance  did  he  sink  the  probity  of  the  histo-  arranged  in  accordance  with  the  dictates  of  sound 
rian  in  the  prejudices  of  the  man.  Unlike  the  judgement?  Would  Folly  be  clothed  in  purple  and 

of  Maecenas,  this  Friend  of  Augustus  rarely  made  his  fine  linen,  while  humble  Wisdom  ranged  through  the 
virtues  the  subject  of  eulogy,  yet  never  spared  an  op-  bazaar  neglected  and  in  rags  ?  Wc  fear  that  the  re- 
portunity  forextolling,  wdien  they  deserved  it,  the  mcr-  suit  would  yield  an  aflirmative  reply.  We  would  see 
its  of  the  notorious  enemies  of  the  house  of  Caesars. —  dullards  occupying  the  throne  of  criticism,  and  playing 
Ilis  independence  in  thus  according  justice  even  to  his  I  Jack-Cade-liko  tricks  with  the  productions  of  real 
foes  and  those  whom  he  regarded  as  warring  unright-  merit.  Unprincipled  courtiers  would  rudely  jostle 
eously  against  the  humane  and  wise  rule  of  Augustus,  sturdy  patriotism  from  the  path.  Justice  Shallows 
is  less  matter  for  praise  than  was  the  moderation  of  the  would  usurp  oifice;  Cantalls  disgrace  the  pulpit,  and 
prince  himself.  Augustus  not  only  tolerated  the  his-  Harlequins  enter  upon  the  privileges  vacated  by  Rea- 
torian,  but  also  patronized  him,  retaining  him  about  son.  In  truth,  the  commodities  ofiered  and  purchased 
his  person,  and  regarded  him  with  affection.  The  in-  would  form  a  medley  from  which  you  might  in  vain 
dependence  of  the  one,  the  toleration  of  the  other  are  strive  to  obtain  a  consistent  principle  ora  rational  vir- 
without  example  in  the  times  in  which  we  live.  His-  tuc.  Let  no  man  carry  virtue  to  such  a  market;  ho 
tory,  especially  the  history  of  the  living  rarely  ven-  would  be  considered  a  madman  and  treated  as  such, 
tures  to  speak  in  the  language  of  disapprobation,  and  HI.  Coleridge  in  his  Table  Talk  says,  “Burke’s 
powerful  minds  are  not  unfrcquently  seen  apologizing  Essay  on  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful  seems  to  me  a 
for  the  vices  of  the  powerful  in  the  face  of  notorious  poor  thing,  and  what  he  says  upon  Taste  is  neither 
contradiction  by  facts.  Thus  wc  find  a  Thiebault  the  profound  nor  accurate.”  With  ninety-nine  readers 
eulogist  of  the  miscalled  philosoper  of  Sans  Souci,  the  out  of  every  hundred  this  opinion  so  expressed  will  be 
despotic  Frederick,  and  a  clergyman  of  high  standing  of  sufficient  weight  to  crush  the  essay  against^which  it 
smoothing  over  the  profligacy  of  George  the  Third. —  is  levelled.  There  is,  be  it  remembered,  no  reason 
To  have  narrated  their  virtues  merely  and  avoided  the  given  for  this  savageism  of  expression,  for  so  we  con- 
defence  of  their  vices  would  have  been  laid  to  the  score  sider  it.  It  aims  to  demolish  a  standard  effort  of  gen- 
of  friendship  or  patriotism,  and  so  excused,  but  when  iusby  a  blow,  as  a  hunter  would  attack  a  bear  or  a 
they  prostituted  their  powers  of  argument  to  the  base  harpooner  a  whale.  We  have  too  much  of  such  criti* 
uses  of  defending  crimes,  they  not  only  negatived  the  cisrn  in  the  republic  of  letters.  Authors  are  destroyed 
merit  they  might  have  claimed,  but  sunk  themselves  and  their  works  condemned  at  one  fell  swoop,  by  dul- 
along  with  tho  subjects  of  their  eulogy.  Croly  and  lards  whose  only  merit  consists  in  decrying  every 
Thiebault  stand  condemned  in  the  verdict  that  assigns  thing  without  assigning  any  cause  likely  to  sustain 
deserved  credit  to  Livy.  them  in  the  regards  of  sound  judgement.  Worn  out 

II.  It  was  Miss  Landon,  if  w  e  mistake  not,  who  in  the  hopeless  attempts  to  acquire  solid  reputation  for 
clothed  in  w’ords  the  truism,  “that  lots  in  this  exist-  themselves,  they  throw  down  the  pen  in  despair  and 
ence  are  unequal.”  Why  this  should  be  so  must  ever  assume  the  censor’s  oracular  tripod,  and  regarding  tho 
remain  a  mystery  solvable  only  in  the  strength  of  our  productions  of  others  through  the  discolored  medium 
faith  in  the  Divine  Cause,  but  that  it  is  so  affords  mat-  of  their  own  ill-success  they  substitute  satire  for  ar- 
ter,  if  not  for  murmuring,  at  least  for  much  sad  philos-  gument,  and  denunciation  for  criticism.  The  multi- 
ophy.  No  careful  examinant  of  the  affairs  of  human  tude  listen  and  believe,  forming  opinions  of  books  by 
life— associating  in  his  view  causes  and  results— can  the  measure  of  their  ignorant  credulity.  Hence  it  is 
remain  blind  to  the  evidence  every  where  presented  of  j  that  we  so  rarely  encounter  an  individual  capable  of 
the  misplacing  of  virtue,  and  the  usurpation  and  enjoy-  explaining  why  he  dislikes  an  author,  and  if  you  force 
ment  by  vice  of  the  privileges  which  should  of  right  him  to  the  w’all  of  analysis,  he  will  perhaps  tell  you 
belong  to  tho  former.  He  sees  that  it  is  so,  whether  \  that  he  derived  his  opinion  from  what  he  heard  Sir 
he  derive  his  conviction  from  the  arrangements  of !  Oracle  say.  To  convince  him  that  Sir  Oracle  was  in 
Providence  or  the  planned  organization  of  men.  We  error  would  be  an  absurdity.  He  is  too  fully  impres- 
should  like  much  to  have  the  world  gathered  to  a  mor-  sed  with  the  remarkably  ow’l-like  aspect  of  the  critic 
al  Congress,  an  intellectual  Fair,  where  the  wares  of-  to  believe  that  which  he  conceives  to  be  wisdom  can 
fered  for  sale  should  be  the  Passions  both  good  and  possibly  be  stupidity.  \  ou  must  let  him  alone,  but 
evil,  the  Affections  and  other  principles  of  human  na-  avoid  him  an  you  be  wise. 


LlTftRAHY  KX.VM12<ftK 


IOWA  TERRITORY. 


ITS  PRESENT  CONDITION,  AND  PROSPECTIVE  INCREASE 


IT  JOHN  PLUMBE,  JR 


I  GREET  the  readers  of  the  Examiner  from  distant  not  far  distant  when  the  advantages  of  location  and 
Iowa— the  almost  unknown  solitude  of  1835,  tho  rap-  natural  resources,  distinguishing  Iowa  over  the  re- 
idly  advancing  Territory  of  1839,  the  vigorous  State,  maining  territorial  links  of  the  Government,  will  place 
as  we  may  confidently  assert,  of  1841.  I  am  a  dweller  her  in  the  list  of  the  States,  a  not  insignificant  mem- 
in  the  Far  West,  as  this  lovely  region  is  still  called  her  of  the  Federal  Union. 

by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Atlantic  States ;  although  to  With  a  view  to  illustrate  the  position  I  have  assum- 
locaU  the  term,  tho  inquirer  for  the  whereabouts  of  the  ed  so  confidently  in  the  above,  and  as  not  inappropiate 
Far  West  would,  if  seeking  the  information  from  an  to  the  scope  of  the  Examiner,  I  have  prepared,  and 
Iowa  miner f  be  informed  that  it  is  somewhere  in  the  Jiere  furnish,  a  few  facts  concerning  the  advance  of  4i[ 
vicinity  of  the  Platte  river,  just  under  the  sunset  settlements  in  Iowa,  and  its  natural  advantages.  In 
shadow  of  the  Stony  Mountains;  while  a  good  hu-  doing  so,  I  shall  confine  myself  to  the  matter,  indiffer- 
mored  smile  w’ould  reward  his  ignorance,  if  he  assigned  Qf  else  except  the  correctness  of  the  manner  of 
the  locale  of  the  words  to  the  business-governing  set-  itg  publication. 

tleraents  of  this  young  Terrilor}’.  Iow  a  w'as  detached  from  Wisconsin  Territory  in 

In  truth,  if  the  term  be  applicable,  as  I  so  believe,  1838,  in  July  of  which  year  it  w’as  organized  into  a 
to  that  portion  of  our  national  domain  yet  unsurveyed  separate  Territorial  Government.  The  population  at 
and  free  from  man’s  agricultural  dominion,  the  enquirer  that  time  w’as  trifling,  but  the  immigration  since  has 
must  not  expect  to  find  it  here.  e  may  not  have  quadrupled  the  amount.  Here,  as  in  all  new  districts, 
among  us  tlie  stately  evidences  of  refined  civilization,  the  body  of  population  forms  in,  and  contiguous  to,  the 
nor  yet  can  we  lay  claim  to  walls  of  brick  and  mortar  river  towns  and  Government  posts,  and  here  also,  so 
venerable  in  tlieir  decay.  We  are  too  young  lor  tliat;  soon  as  the  larger  settlements  wax  important  as  points 
but  we  can  boast  a  well-disposed  and  rapidly  increas-  for  internal  trade,  the  area  of  population  will  be  ex- 
ing  population ;  settlements  ef  yesterday,  to  day  cla-  tended — new’  towns  located — agricultural  districts  fill- 
moring  justly  for  city  charters ;  a  steadily  increasing  ed  up,  and  industry  redeem  from  nature  her  distant 
trade;  an  adequate  internal  commerce  ;  wealth  for  all  demesne,  to  incorporate  with  it  the  advantages  of  busi- 
who  pursue  honest  means  for  its  acquisition  ;  temples  ^oss  enterprise. 

for  justice,  for  religion,  and,  as  the  found  alien  ofboth.  The  climate  is,  all  the  world  knows,  salubrious  and 
for  educatiqn ;  the  w’rought  dome  of  the  capitol  har-  scarcely  subject  to  the  deleterious  changes  characteris- 
monizing  well  with  the  ruder,  yet  equally  pleasing,  ing  the  temperature  of  the  States  north  and  east.  The  re¬ 
aspect  of  tlie  school  house.  1  he  signs  of  the  times  ports  of  gentlemen  engaged  in  the  service  of  the  United 
all  point  onward,  the  spirit  of  tlie  age  is  show  n  to  be  States  Government  all  show  that  in  respect  to  climate 
progressive  every  where ;  but  no  w’here  is  the  promise  i  low’a  is  a  favored  region  ;  no  less  endowed  in  the  rich 
greater,  tho  spirit  of  enterprise  based  upon  s^fer  |  v\'ealth  of  its  minerals  than  in  the  adaptation  of  its  rivers 
grounds,  or  the  signs  of  the  future  more  auspicious  ,  to  the  wants  of  the  country  through  which  they  flow, 
than  in  Iowa.  Some  of  my  readers  may  be  disposed  ^  \  reference  to  the  map  of  the  Territory  show’s  that  the 
to  amilo  at  all  tliis,  as  being  nothing  more  than  the  j  country  connected  witli  us  by  streams  capable  of  steam- 
conned  language  of  interest.  Let  them  but  come  and  I  boat  navigation,  is  of  greater  extent  and  more  impor- 
oxamino  for  themselves,  and  we  do  not  hesitate  to  affirm  tant  in  its  trading  operations  than  any  oUier  on  the 
that  a  very  brief  residence  among  us  w’ill  find  tliem  American  continent.  The  difficulties  now,  or  hereto- 
agreeing  w’ith  us  as  to  the  advantages,  present  and  pro-  j  fore,  retarding  the  progress  of  trade  in  this  w  ide  spread 
spectivc,  of  this  Territory.  True,  w*c  are  the  youngest ,  field  for  its  successful  operations,  are  rapidly  disap- 
and  least  known  section  of  the  Republic,  but  the  day  is  pcaring.  The  most  remote  points  are  being  assailed 
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ami  forced  to  yield  tribute,  and  tho  commerre  of  the  i 
^Territory  becominir  every  day  more  valuable,  more ' 
permanent,  and  wide  spread.  This  state  of  thinprs  is  ■ 
natural ;  the  exports  of  Iowa  increase  as  its  population 
advances,  its  staples  are  becominer  t^enerally  sought, 
tho  rich  mines  of  Iowa  have  received  the  preference 
over  the  worn-out  veins  of  the  States  around  her,  so 
that  her  means  for  exportinpf  being  enlarged,  the  result 
must  be  a  greater  degree  of  imports  large  home  cap¬ 
ital,  and,  as  its  consequence,  enlarged  commercial  fa¬ 
cilities  and  improving  and  increasing  manufacturing 
interests.  But,  equal  in  importance  to  the  other  re¬ 
sources  of  the  country,  is  its  fitness  for  agricultural 
purposes.  The  soil  of  Iowa  is  adapttul  to  the  growth 
of  nearly  every  vegetable  found  in  the  Temperate  re- 
gionst  The  rich  grain  of  the  States,  the  vine  of  south¬ 
ern  Europe;  the  fruits  of  the  West  Indies,  and  the 
mulberry  readily  warm  to  the  soil  and  well  repay  the 
agriculturist  for  his  toil.  Already  are  the  domestic 
staples  attracting  the  attention  of  northern  capitalists, 
and  it  has  been  ascertained  that  grain  raised  in  Iowa 
may  be  shipped  to  the  market  depots  of  Ohio,  and 
thence  to  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  and  New-York,  at 
prices  as  moderate  as  the  same  staples  now  command 
and  receive  when  of  the  growth  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  or 
Illinois.  This  may  seem  a  hardy  assertion,  but  recent 
facts  have  proved  its  correctness,  nor  is  it  matter  for 
wonder  that  it  should  be  so.  The  agriculturists  of  the 
old  States  have  latterly  neglected  the  cultivation  of  the 
great  farming  products  of  the  country,  and  lent  their 
attention  to  matters  promising  more  lucrative  as  well 
as  immediate  returns.  The  country  has  gone  wild  in 
the  quest  of  a  mania  ;  one  day  the  building  up  of  cities 
where  the  wheat  should  be  planted,  and  the  next  day 
planting  multicaulis  instead  of  com.  This  state  of 
things  naturally  oj>ens  a  door  to  the  importation  of 
grain.  There  is  not  enough  produced  in  the  north  for 
domestic  consumption,  ahd  rhen  engaged  in  the  (lour 
trade  direct  their  attention  to  the  Baltic.  But  while 
this  injurious  commerce  is  being  engaged  in,  the  terri¬ 
tories  of  loWa  and  Wisconsin  push  in  their  surplus, 
and  compete  to  advantage  with  the  European  crop. 
We  can  furnish  the  commodity  at  lower  rates  than  can 
the  foreign  trader ;  we  can  supply  as  good  an  article, 
and  we  find  it  lo  our  advantage  to  receive  in  payment 
the  manufactures  of  the  east  in  return.  Hence  the 
advantage  .to  the  East.  The  wealth  of  the  country 
remains  at  home ;  the  business  men  find  a  new  mar¬ 
ket  for  their  goods,  and  the  systent  of  home  protection 
is  preserved.  These  are*  plain  facts,  plainly  stated,' 
and  they  deserve  attention. 

The  rapid  working  out  of  these  advantages  has  given 
fo  many  of  the  settlements  in  Iowa  an  increase  of  pop¬ 
ulation  arid  business  almost  beyond  parallel.  We  will 
rnstance  a  few  of  them,  with  a  promise  in  so  doing, 
that  at  some  future  day  we  will  extend  the  subject  for 
the  penisal  of  the  readers  of  the  Examiner. 

The  country  around  Rock  Island  is,  in  our  opinion, 
the  most  charming  that  ever  the  eye  beheld.  Here, 
nature  has  clearly  intended  that  the  Queen  City  of  the 
Far  ^yest  should  be  built-  Rock  Island  is,  of  itself, 
one  of  the  greatest  natural  beauties  on  the  Mississippi ; 
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Tlie  “old  Fort,”  not  to  speak  of  its  military  associa¬ 
tions,  Is  in  truth,  an  object  on  which  the  eye  delights 
to  dwell.  The  large,  enUTprising,  and  flourishing 
town  of  Stephenson,  on  the  opposite  shore,  adds 
greatly  to  the  attractions  of  the  scene  ;  and  Davenport, 
with  its  extended  plains  and  sloping  bluffs;  completes 
one  ef  the  most  splendid  pictures  that  ever  delighted 
the  eye  of  man.'  Like  all  the  interior  of  the  Territory, 
the  country  here  is  rich,  beautiful,  and  protluctive. 
Sober  and  industrious  farmers  may  flock  in  from  aH 
([uarters,  and  find  a  rich  reward  for  pleasant  and  mod¬ 
erate  toil.  The  interior  of  the  Territory  is  healthy, 
and  every  section  of  land  admits  of  easy  cultivation. 

A  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Evening  Stai; 
and  a  gentleman  of  much  taste,  writing  from  Rock 
Island,  says,  “  There  are  some  bright  spots  in  this 
rude  world,  which  exceed  our  most  sanguine  oxj>ecta- 
tions,  an<l  this  is  one.  In  the  beauty  of  the  surround¬ 
ing  scenery,  both  on  the  Upper  Mississippi  and  the 
('rystal  Rock,  1  have  found  imaged  all  the  Charms  I 
had  pictured  in  iny  youthful  imagimttion,  whije  read¬ 
ing  a  description  of  the  Happy  V'alley  in  RasSelas, 
but  which  I  never  expected  to  see  in  the  world  of  re¬ 
ality.  The  father  of  waters  is  a  giant;  even  here, 
.350  miles  above  St.  Louis,  it  is  estimated  to  he  over  a 
mile  and  a  quarter  wide,  it  is  10  miles  below  Du  Buque, 
and  about  500  miles  below  the  head  of  navigation  i(t 
the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony.”  He  then  speaks  of  “  the 
enterprise  of  the  vast  nuinher  of  emigrants  of  the  first 
class,  who  are  peopling  this  country,”  A:c. 

Du  Buque. — Beautifully  situated  upon  the  bank  of 
the  Mississippi,  directly  opposite  the  south-west  cor¬ 
ner  of  \V  isconsin,  and  commanding  a  most  interesting 
view  of  Lake  Peosta,  which  forms  an  excellent  harbor 
for  the  upper  part  of  the  town,  and  of  sufficient  depth 
for  steamboats  of  one  thousand  tons  burthen,  is  the 
seat  of  Justice  for  Du  Buque  county.’  Thd  inexhaus¬ 
tible  mineral  resouires  of  the  country  surrounding  this 
place,  superadded  to  its  paramount  agribullnral  capac¬ 
ities  and  commercial  facilities,  render  Du  Bnqtic  de-‘ 
cidcdly  the  most  important  place  in  Iowa.  I^ad  ore  is 
found  in  abundance  within  the  corporate  limits  of  tho 
town,  and  for  many  miles  on  every  side  of  it;  and  yet, 
strange  as  it  may  appear,  so  extravagantly  prodigal  of 
her  favors  here  to  man  has  nature  been,  that  the  finest 
mines  in  tho  world  are  only  concealed  from  view  by  a 
surface  of  soil  as  rich  as  the  mineral  it  covers.  Amongst 
the  first  lead  ore  {Caletta)  ever  found  upon  the  conti¬ 
nent  of  North  America,  was  that  at  Da  Buque ;  and 
such  was  its  purity  and  abundance,  that  the  Indians 
became  miners  and  smelters  at  an  earlier  day  than  ife 
now  have  the  means  of  determining.  With  no  6th6r 
tools  than  tho  horn  of  a  buck,  or  the  ^tler  of  an  elk, 
did  these  primitive  artisans  first  excavate  the  mineral, 
and  afte^^vard8,  by  means  of  furnaces  of  their  own  in¬ 
vention  and  construction,  did  they  reduce  it  to  its  me¬ 
tallic  state ;  and,  it  is  said  by  some,  that  their  process 
was  as  effective  in  extracting  all  the  lead,  as  is  that  of 
their  white  successors  at  the  present  day — though  oui4«‘ 
of  course,  is  upon  a  much  larger  seals,  and  conse¬ 
quently  more  expeditious.  This  part  of  the  country 
I  was  formerly  inhabited  by  the  Renards,  or  Fox  Indians, 
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About  tho  year  17i^n,  Julirn  Du  Buque,  a  Fronchinan 
from  Canada,  ramo  amon^r  them  and  guccooded  in  ob- 
taininj^r  pf^rmisaion  to  work  the  minee,  which,  previ- 
oualy,  they  had  discovered. 

On  the  22d  day  of  September,  a  reppilar 

council  of  the  Renards  formally  confirmed  to  him, 
whom  they  called  “  La  PetiUf  Nuite,”  or  the  Little 
Nitrhl” — in  writings,  this  permission;  havinjr particular 
reference  to  “  the  mine  discovered  by  the  wife  of  Pe- 
osta.”  In  IfllO  Du  Buque  died,  and  the  curious  trav¬ 
eller  may  find  his  prave,  most  romantically  situated 
upon  the  suinniit  of  a  liluflT  overhanjring  the  placid 
bosom  ol  the  j^reat  “  Father  of  W  aters,”  crowned  with 
shady  oaks,  and  commanding  a  picturesque  view  of 
the  tow’n  which  now  bears  his  name,  and  docs  honor 
to  his  memory.  The  spot  is  marked  hy  a  cedar  cross, 
placed  at  the  head  of  a  stone  tomb,  which  the  careful 
hands  of  his  Indian  friends  and  faithful  followers  had 
ori^nally  covered  with  sheets  of  lead  ;  hut  w  hich  the 
sacrileppous  curiosity  of  successive  visitors  has  now 
entirely  removed. 

I’he  town  of  Du  Buque,  which  in  1R33  was  Indian 
hunting  ground,  now  contains  its  elegant  cathedral, 
stone  and  wooden  churches,  its  brick  banking  house, 
its  theatre,  ccurl-House,  jail,  land  oflTice,  surveyor  gen¬ 
eral’s  oflTice,  towering  warehouses,  splendid  stores, 
hotels,  billiard  rooms,  spacious  brick  mansions,  a  large 
double  steam  saw-mill,  a  printing  establishment  em¬ 
ploying  some  t<*n  or  twelve  individuals,  a  lyceum,  a 
temperance  society,  reading-rooms,  a  museum,  a  post 
office  w  ith  a  tri-weekly  mail  from  the  east,  a  tri-week- 
ly  mail  fn)m  the  south-e^ast,  a  semi-weekly  mail  fronj 
St.  l«ouis,  and  a  weekly  mail  respectively,  from  the 
north  and  west;  besides  a  tlaily  river  mail  when  steam 
boats  run.  A  classical  84diool  and  a  ladies’  academy 
an'  here  also  to  be  found,  in  addition  to  a  seminary  in¬ 
corporated  hy  the  Legislature  at  its  last  session. — 
A  splendid  new’  court  house,  too,  is  to  be  built  here 
this  season,  of  brick ;  the  materials  for  manufacturing 
which  are  found  close  to  the  town.  Numerous  stores 
and  dwellings,  of  brick  and  frame,  are  also  now’  ht-ing 
put  up;  givingto  Du  Buque,  in  addition  to  the  many 
fine  buildings  hitherto  erected,  the  appearance  of  an 
old  settled  pl'dce.  Her  business  in  exporting  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  various  lead  lurnaces  in  the  surrounding 
neighborhood,  is  very  considerable;  to  which  has 
been  added,  this  spring,  large  <piantities  of  potatoes 
W’hose  su|>erior  quality  renders  them  an  article  of  high 
estimation  in  the  8t.  Louis  market. 

Her  imports  consist  of  largo  suppling  of  eveiy  arti¬ 
cle  of  utility,  comfort  and  luxuiy,  that  can  he  imag¬ 
ined  ;  from  a  prairie  plough  to  sardines  and  champagne. 

All  Uiis,  and  more  too,  has  In'cn  the  work  of  less 
Ilian  six  short  years — a  jieriod  insufficient  to  have  ob¬ 
literated  from  the  streets,  the  foot-marks  of  the  recent 
red  ow  ners  of  Uie  soil.  It  is  needless  to  add,  that  any 
fhither  attempt  at  comment  upon  the  unparalleled  in¬ 
stance  here  affbnled  of  the  magical  transition  from  bar¬ 
barism  to  refined  civilization,  w  hich  Iowa  every  where 
presents  to  the  eye  of  the  astonished  beholder— would 
be  superfluous  in  the  extn'me. 

7bc  .V/ning  nprratfitm  at  !>ii  Buque  can  onlv  Ih’  con¬ 


sidered  as  in  their  earliest  stage  of  infancy.  A  rich 
field  is,  consequently,  here  presented  for  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  capital  and  science;  an  idea  of  which  may 
be  formed  from  the  knew  ledge  of  the  fact,  that  seme 
of  the  veins  of  ore,  already  worked,  and  only  a  few 
feet  beneath  the  surface,  have  yielded  at  the  rate  of 
seventy-five  dollars,  or  upwards,  per  man,  per  day,  for 
every  hand  engaged.  No  reasonable  doubt  can  exist, 
that  so  soon  as  steam-engines  are  introduced,  to  enable 
the  miners  to  penetrate  Uie  earth  to  the  depth  of  a  few 
hundred  feet  —  the  veins  will  be  found  of  greatly  in¬ 
creased  magnitude  and  value.  In  addition  to  lead, 
many  other  valuable  minerals  w  ill  doubtless  be  discov¬ 
ered  in  the  interesting  region  surrounding  Du  Buque. 

On  the  Great  Mcquoquetois  river,  a  few  miles  south 
of  Du  Buque,  valuable  specimens  of  copper,  tin, 
chrome,  inm,  eppsum,  and  porcelain  clay  have  been 
found ;  and  are  only  w  ailing  for  the  introduction  of 
capital,  to  render  them  sources  of  vast  profit  to  such 
as  may  have  the  sagacity  to  apply  it  in  preparing  these 
articles  for  market.  The  iron  ore  is  so  pure,  that  it  is 
susceptible  of  being  polished  hy  the  file,  almost  like  a 
piece  of  fine  casting.  The  supply  of  gypsum  is  be¬ 
lieved  to  he  inexhaustible,  as  is  that  of  the  porcelain 
clay ;  and  the  same  remark  w  ould,  in  all  probability, 
he  true,  if  applied  to  the  other  minerals  named;  but  as 
yet,  their  extent  has  not  been  ascertained.  Great  wa¬ 
ter  power  is  afforded  by  the  Maquoquetois ;  and  some 
very  remarkable  caves,  filled  with  singular  petrifac¬ 
tions,  are  found  near  its  banks,  in  Jackson  county,  not 
far  from  Belle  view,  the  seat  of  justice  thereof,  and  a 
thriving  town,  handsomely  situated  upon  the  Missis¬ 
sippi. 

Du  Buque  is  the  residence  of  the  Right  Reverend 
Bishop  of  that  see,  and  of  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  ter¬ 
ritory,  as  w  ell  as  that  of  many  other  members  of  all 
the  learned  professions. 

A  finer  agricultural  country  than  that  lying  north 
and  west  of  this  place,  the  most  fastidious  farmer  from 
the  Delta  of  the  Nile  could  scarcely  be  supposed  to 
desire.  Saw*  and  grist  mills  are  found  in  all  directions; 
but,  yet,  many  spots,  as  choice  as  any,  are  still  open 
to  the  occupation  of  the  immigrant.  Emigrants,  w  hose 
only  knowledge  of  this  region,  has  hitherto  been  de¬ 
rived  from  a  superficial  glance  at  a  map  of  the  United 
States,  object  to  it  on  account  of  its  apparent  inacces¬ 
sibility  from  the  East,  consequent,  as  they  think,  upon 
its  remoteness  from  that  quarter.  But  they  forget,  or 
are  not  aware,  that  A  continuous  line  of  steam  boats 
now  runs  from  Du  Buque,  via.  New  Orleans  and  New 
York,  to  Liverpool  and  Bristol,  in  England;  besides 
another  from  Du  Buque  to  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania, 
where  it  connects  w  ith  the  great  chain  of  rail  roads 
and  canals  acrcss  that  State  to  the  sea  board. 

The  means  afforded  by  those  noble  boats,  of  rapid  and 
luxurious  travelling,  arc  such,  that  I  shall  not  be  at  all 
surprised  if  parties  of  pleasures  should,  this  summer, 
be  seen  at  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony,  which  will  have 
come  all  llie  w  ay  from  the  city  of  London  by  steam. — 
The  excursion  would  occupy  only  from  five  to  six 
weeks,  and  would  be  one  of  the  most  varied  aod  inter¬ 
esting  that  could  well  be  imagined. 
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In  addition  to  the  facilities  of  intercommunication  | 
with  all  parts  of  the  world,  atforded  her  by  the  steam  ' 
boats  of  the  Mississippi  —  whose  arrivals  average  one  ' 
every  day  —  and  whose  splendid  accommodations,; 
many  of  them  rival,  in  magnificence  and  comfort,  those 
of  the  Great  Western,  or  the  British  Queen,  Du  Buque 
has  other  and  important  channels  of  intercourse  in  pro¬ 
cess  of  construction. 

The  United  States  are  now  engaged  in  making  a 
road  from  Milwaukie,  on  Lake  Michigan,  to  this  place; 
towards  which,  an  appropriation  of  ten  thousand  dol¬ 
lars  has  already  been  granted.  It  is  confidently  antic¬ 
ipated,  that  a  regular  line  of  mail  stagt's  will  be  ena¬ 
bled  to  run  upon  this  road,  during  the  present  season. 

.  Congress,  at  their  last  session,  made  another  appro¬ 
priation  of  thirty  thousand  dollars,  towards  tlie  con¬ 
struction  of  a  road  from  Racine,  on  Lake  Michigan,  to 
Sinipee,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Mississippi,  in  W*is- 
consin — which  will  there  connect  with  the  Milwaukie 
and  Du  Buque  road,  and  from  the  latter  place  to  be 
continued,  diagonally,  across  the  Territory  of  Iowa,  to 
the  Missouri  State  line. 

A  National  Rail  Road,  too,  has  already  been  com¬ 
menced  under  the  auspices  of  the  general  government, 
uniting  Lake  Michigan  with  the  Mississippi,  at  or 
near  Du  Buque.  An  appropriation  by  Congress 
having  been  made  for  the  purpose,  the  survey  and  lo¬ 
cation  of  this  most  interesting  improvement  have  al¬ 
ready  been  commenced,  and  are  now  rapidly  progres¬ 
sing  to  completion,  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary 
at  War.  The  vast  importance  of  this  work,  not  only 
to  Du  Buque,  and  Sinipee— the  point  of  termination 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Mississippi — hut  to  the 
whole  of  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  and  the  country  at  large — 
is  incalculably  great. 

Governments  are  unwieldly  bodies,  and  hence  are 
longer  in  taking  advantage  of  any  great  improvement 
applicable  to  their  purposes,  than  private  individuals; 
and  thus,  sometimes,  from  unavoidable  or  unforseen 
circumstances,  the  former  are  rendered  tributary  to  the 
latter,  to  an  extent,  so  great,  as  ultimately  to  amount 
to  a  serious  national  evil.  The  bane,  however,  carries 
with  it  its  antidote,  in  furnishing  a  lesson  for  future 
use  worth  all  its  cost,  however  great.  Rail  roads  are 
a  case  in  point.  Our  Government  is  now  convinced 
by  practical  illustration,  that,  so  far  as  economy  is 
concerned,  it  would  bo  justifiable  in  incurring  the  di¬ 
rect  outlay  of  a  sum  sufficient  to  defray  the  cost  of 
constructing,  for  its  own  benefit,  rail  roads  upon  all  the 
leading  routes  throughout  the  Union.  But  the  powers 
with  which  it  is  vested  by  the  constitution  are  not 
adequate  to  the  adoption  of  this  course,  excepting 
where  the  general  government  still  owns  the  right  of 
soil,  and  sovereign  jurisdiction.  This  is  the  case 
within  the  limits  of  the  Territories  f  and  an  enlighten¬ 
ed  congress  has  now  entered  upon  a  plan,  whereby, 
ultimately,  to  secure  to  the  United  States  the  free  use, 
forever,  of  a  “  grand  national  rail  road  ”  from  Lake 
Michigan  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Had  the  entire  action 
of  congress  at  its  session  of  1837-8,  been  limited  to 
the  one  solitary  measure  alone,  of  authorising  the 
commencement  of  this  noble  American  enterprise,  its 


memory  w’ould  have  been  immortalized.  The  en¬ 
hanced  value  of  the  public  lands  along  the  line  of  tliis 
projected  work  will  repay  the  cost  of  its  construction 
;  tenfold  ;  thus  leaving  to  the  nation  the  dear  gain  of  a 
/rec  railway,  unparalleled  in  extent,  and  forming,  when 
completed,  the  greaU'st  thoroughfare  in  the  world. 

Such  are  the  incomparable  advantages  possi'ssed  by 
tliis  means  of  intercourse,  over  any  other  yet  known — 
or  that  probably  ever  \^ill  be — and  so  great  the  enter¬ 
prise  and  energy  of  the  American  people — that  by  the 
time  the  link  between  Lake  Michigan  and  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  is  added  to  the  chain,  we  shall  enjoy  the  mag¬ 
nificent  spectacle  of  one  continuous  line  of  railway, 
from  Maine  to  Iowa. 

The  Illinois  Central  Rail  Road,  upwards  of  four  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  miles  in  length,  terminating  at  the  city 
of  Cairo,  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  Ohio  and  Mis¬ 
sissippi  rivers;  and  which  is  now  under  contract  at 
various  points — reaches  to  within  about  ten  miles  of 
Du  Buque.  A  branch  of  the  Charleston  and  Cincin¬ 
nati  rail  road,  from  Nashville  to  Cairo— only  aboutone 
hundred  and  twenty  miles — the  importance  of  which, 
will  undoubtedly  secure  its  early  construction-^dded 
to  one  on  the  ten  miles  above  mentioned,  would  give  to 
Du  Buque  another  noble  uninterrupted  line  of  railway 
to  the  city  of  Charleston,  South  Carolina;  —  and  to 
the  hundred  other  points  connected  with  the  main 
trunk  by  its  various  branches. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Du  Buque,  the  lover  of  naturo 
would  be  interested  in  examining  various  springs, 
whose  waters  are  possessed  of  petrifying  properties. 
At  some  of  these,  tons  of  vegetable  matter,  converted 
into  stone,  are  visible.  In  some  instances,  where  the 
stream  has  trickled  down  the  side  of  an  elevated  bank, 
its  channel  has  originally  been  overgrow  n  with  a  cov¬ 
ering  of  moss,  which,  by  the  constant  percolation  of 
the  water,  has  gradually  become  solidified;  commen¬ 
cing  at  the  roots,  and  extending  to  the  surface ;  until 
its  course,  instead  of  being  worn  deeper,  as  would 
ordinarily  be  the  case — imperceptibly  rises;  when  at 
last,  the  rill  is  deviated  into  a  new  bed ;  leaving  the 
old  one  to  aflford  an  apt  illustration  of  the  appearance 
of  chilled  lava  upon  the  sides  of  a  volcano— or  of  one 
of  Ovid’s  metamorphoses: — a  running  stream  conver¬ 
ted  into  stone. 

Beautiful  specimens  too,  are  here  found  of  stalacti¬ 
tes,  cornelian,  agate,  &c.;  and  shells  and  other  tub* 
stances  embedded  in  the  limestone  rock ;  and,  at  the 
depth  of  many  feet,  in  the  miners’  shafts,  a  most  sin¬ 
gular  formation  precisely  resembling  a  section  of  pe- 
tri^ed  honey  comb. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Newark  Daily  Advertiser, 
on  a  tour  through  Wisconsin  in  1837,  (prior  to  its  di¬ 
vision,)  writes  thus,  from  Du  Buque: 

“  I  have  become  convinced  during  our  short  visit, 
that  this  Territory  is  destined  to  be,  within  a  few  years, 
say  five  at  most,  one  of  the  important  States  of  tlie 
Union.  It  has  many  attractions  for  an  enterprising 
people,  which  arc  not  united  in  any  of  the  border 
States.  The  emigrant  or  traveller  who  comes  here 
expecting  to  find  a  waste  and  howling  wilderness, 
will  be  agreeably  disappointed.  The  water  power  is 
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beyond  comparison,  greater  Uian  that  of  any  habitable  j 
part  of  the  continent.  1  doubt  if  there  is  another  spot  | 
where  such  substantial  inducements  are  held  out  to  j 
the  young  and  enterprising;  to  men  of  small  capital  of 
any  Age;  and,  indeed,  to  all  classes  of  enterprising 
men,  whether  rich  or  poor. 

*'  An  industrious  individual  coming  here  with  $100, 
may  lay  the  foundation  of  an  early  and  comfortable 
independence,  with  loss  toil  than  he  must  endure  in 
the  old  settlements  to  pay  his  daily  expenses.  That 
so  many  should  continue  to  struggle  with  want,  and 
contend  with  scarcity,  until  the  energies  of  soul  or 
bo<ly  are  exhausted,'  in  oiir  Allttiitic  tow  ns,  w  hilo  such 
a  Held  as  this  is  spread  out  invitingly  before  them,  is 
proof,  either  of  a  lazy  dis{H)silion,  or  a  depraved  taste, 
ft  argues  a  discreditable  want  of  spirit  and  energy. 

Du  Bu<|ue  g^*t?s  ahead  of*  any  plaot^  in  the  Territory. 
'Hie  chief  pressure  here  is  for  hands  to  keep  pace  with 
the  enterprise  of  the  people.  Among  various  buildings 
now  going  up  is  a  large  steam  saw-mill,  which  will 
furnish  increased  facilities  for  building.  Society  is  in 
the  forming  state  yet,  hut  the  materials  and  the  ]>ro- 
misc  are  good.” 

C'lTV  OF  Iowa.  —  On  the  1th  of  May,  1839,  the  eom- 
iiiissioriers  appointed  by  the  liegislature  selected  this 
ne’w  city,  to  be  the  permanent  capitfd  of  the  'lerritory; 
it  is  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Iowa  river,  near  the  centre  of 
Johnston  county  and  ('({uidistant  from  both  the  north 
and  south  ends  of  the  surveyed  portion  of  the  'J'erriiory. 
It  is  about  70  miles  from  JJurliiigton,  70  from  Du 
Iluque,  and  10  from  Bloomington,  the  nearest  point  on 
the  Mississippi.  Its  situation  is  a  very  beautiful  one, 
having  an  abundance  of  timber  near  it,  and  a  fine  (juar- 
ry  of  marble,  of  which  the  capitol  is  to  he  constructed 
upon  a  very  magnificent  scale,  ’riio  surroiuuling  coun¬ 
try  is  well  adapted  to  agriculture,  and  lead  ore  is  said 
to  have  been  discovered  in  the  neighborhootl ;  conse- 
(jiiontly  those  w  ho  do  not  object  to  tho  distance  from 
the  Mississippi  will- find  many  drsirahlc  loeations  for 
farming  and  manufacturing  purposes,  in  the  vicinity  of 
low'a  City. 

It  is  now  upon  the  western  frontier  of  the  I'erritory, 
so ’far  as  it  has  yet  been  surveyed;  but  the  rapidity 
with  w’hich  the  settlements  progress  towards  the  set¬ 
ting  sun  w'ill  soon  render  its  position  central  from  east 
to  w'csl,  as  it  lias  before  been  observed  to  bo,  in  the  op¬ 
posite  direction. 

PitAiRiK  LA  Porte. — This  town  is  the  capitol  of 
Clayton  county,  and  the  most  noriherly  within  the  or¬ 
ganized  limits  of  the  Territory.  It  stands  upon  very 
liandsomo  ground,  upon  the  hank  of  the  Mississippi 
and  a  few  miles  above  the  nioutli  of  Turkey  river,  some 
distance  up  wliicli  are  siUiaUnl  mines  of  lead  that  have 
been  worked  to  a  consiileralde  extent  by  the  InditUis, 
but  which  they  have  hilhotlo  refused  to  discover  to  the 
settlers,  owning,  probably,  to  some  supersliiious  notions 
connecteil  in  their  minds  with  the  revelation  of  Uio  se¬ 
cret.  'Fhcre  are,  however,  otlier  minos  now  in  opera¬ 
tion  along  this  stream,  which  is  one  of  the  must  clear 
and  beautiful  in  the  world,  affording  water  power  to 
any  ne<'essarv  extent,  and  navigable  for  steam  boats  to 
the  forks.  Coal  is  said  to  have  been  fouitd  upon  it 


above  the  present  boundary  line.  Some  of  the  finest 
farms  in  Iowa  are  situated  upon  this  river. 

The  remainder  of  tlie  Territory,  as  far  up  as  the 
Fails  of  Saint  Anthony  — that  being  tlie  extent  of  out 
personal  opportunities  of  examination  in  this  direction 
—  is  as  fair  and  fertile  as  any  other  portion  of  it;  and 
as  soon  as  it  becomes  subject  to  settlement  will  be 
filled  up  with  an  industrious  population,  as  rapidly  as 
its  advantiiges  become  known  abroad. 

Saint  Peters.  —  The  town  of  Saint  Peters  is  the 
most  northerly  on  the  banks  of  the  “  Great  Father  of 
VV'aters,”  and  is,  perhaps,  as  handsomely  situated  as 
any  other.  It  stands  upon  the  military  reservation  at¬ 
tached  to  Fort  Snelling,  on  the  west  side  of  the  river, 
and  just  above  the  mouth  of  the  stream  from  which  it 
takes  its  name.  The  Fort  is  large  and  built  of  stone, 
of  which  material  the  surrounding  houses  are  construct¬ 
ed.  I'he  combined  appearance  of  these  objact^  added 
to  the  fields  and  gardens  around,  w  ith  the  SinooUi  prai¬ 
rie  in  Uie  rear,  and  a  noble  steam  boat  or  two  lying  up¬ 
on  tlie  river  in  front,  altogether,  produce  an  effect  of 
the  most  pleasing  kind,  and  half  induce  the  admiriug 
visiter  to  doubt  the  evidence  of  his  senses  and  Cjiiestion 
the  possibility  of  the  scene  he  beholds,  being  situated 
at  a  remote  post  two  thousand  miles  in  the  interior,  rc- 
scinhling  as  it  does  so  much  tlie  characteristics  of  an 
old  settled  region  “  down  east.”  But  so  it  is,  and 
sueli  the  vast  scale  upon  which  our  beloved  country 
lias  been  projected  by  the  great  Creator  of  the  universe ! 
As  fine)  crops  of  corn,  oats,  barley,  etc.,  and  vegetables 
of  all  kinds,  arc  produced  here  as  in  any  part  of  Penn- 
svlvania  or  Xew  England. 

The  Falls  ok  JSaint  Axtiioxv  —  arc  about  seven 
miles  above  Saint  Peters,  and  in  themselves  afford  am¬ 
ple  compensation  for  the  time  recpiired  in  accomplish¬ 
ing  a  visit  to  them.  It  is  only  surprising  that  a  laud¬ 
able  desire  of  increasing  their  information  respecting 
the  various  portions  of  this  mighty  Republic,  has  not 
already  induced  a  greater  number  of  our  citizens  to 
worship  Nature  at  this  her  shrine,  than  which,  perhaps 
there  is  no  other  portion  of  our  continent  more  em- 
pliaucally  deserving  of  the  appellation.  Certainly 
she  can  nowhere  be  more  appropriately  worshipped,  or 
surrounded  with  more  striking  attributes  of  native 
wildness  and  primeval  beauty,  llow’  many  thousands 
upop  thouaands  annually  Hock  to  participate  in  the  mo¬ 
notonous  and  frivolous  amusements  of  our  fashionable 
watering  places,  whuso  know  lodge  of  the  country  is  so 
far  from  perfect  that' the  name  evep  of  the  Falls  of 
JSaint  Anthony  is  comparatively  unknow  n  to  them ;  and 
j  yet  the  facilities  afforded  for  visiting  them,  by  means  of 
splendid  steam  boats,  arc  not  surpassed  by  tlio^e  of  any 
fashionable  resort  in  the  older  portions  of  the  Union. 
Those  w  ho  visit  these  Falls  at  present  generaliy  slay 
no  longer  than  the  boat  ip  which  they  are  conveyed, 
although  tolerable  accommodations  may  be  procured  at 
Saint  Fete.r»»,  by  those  who  feel  disposed  to  cultivate 
the  opportunity  for  enjoying  the  examination  of  the  sur¬ 
rounding  interesting  scenery.  It  is  in  contemplation 
to  build  a  fine  hotel  at  the  Falls  for  the  acpomniodation 
of  the  increasing  numbers  who  now*  go  there  during 
the  warm  seuson.  A  traveller  visilipg  Uic  place,  says : 
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“  If  this  project  succeeds  it  will  afford  a  deli<^hlful  |  senling  every  appearance  of  having  continued  their 
resort  in  the  summer  from  the  cares  of  the  world  for !  ponderous  masses  of  rock  entirely  across  to  tlie  oppo- 
the  man  of  business,  and  the  invalid  will  be  inviirora-  site  bank/’ 

ted  by  healthful  breezes  and  a  delicious  climate.  Ma-  The  same  writer  made  a  visit  to  Brown’s  Fails, 
ny  who  have  heard  of  the  Falls  of  Saint  Anthony  ari'  which  he  thinks  beautiful  and  well  worthy  the  inspec- 
not  aware  of  the  splendid  scenery  w’ith  which  the  tion  of  the  lovers  of  nature,  lie  says: 
country  abounds.  Smooth,  j^litterin"  sheets  of  water,  “At  the  sujfsrestion  of  the  driver,  we  quitted  the 
verdant  meadows  and  hij^h  bleak  blutls,  ^ive  ele;rdnce  carriajre  to  behold  this  seemin”ly  insignificant  stream 
and  grandeur  to  the  landscape.  The  w  ide  extended  precipitati*  its  waters  over  a  bed  of  rock,  a  disUince  of 
prairies,  w’cll  stocked  with  grouse  and  blooming  with  something  more  than  forty  feet,  upon  the  rougli  and 
many  kinds  of  dowers  —  the  Lake  abounding  with  fish,  Jagged  masses  of  stone  forming  a  time^w’orn  basin  for 
and  their  shores  covered  with  beautiful  specimens  of  the  noisy  cascade.  Leaving  its  banks,  we  explored 
cornelian  and  incrustations  of  shells,  offer  great  attrae-  the  neighborhood,  and  found  that  our  Jehu  cerUiinly 
tion  to  the  sportsman  and  the  man  of  taste.  'I’lie  sav-  evinced  fine  taste  in  recommending  the  spot,  for  in  all 
age  can  be  here  seen  in  his  wildest  state,  and  an  Indi-  my  wanderings  1  have  seen  nutiiing  more  delightfully 
an  dance  will  be  no  rare  occurrence.  In  truth  1  do  not  attractive  tluin  the  scenery  and  associations  embraced 
believe  a  few  wrecks  or  minths  could  bo  8(>ont  more  within  tlie  scope  of  a  single  glance.  High  above  our 
pleasantly  any  where,  if  proper  accommodations  could  heads  the  noisy  volume  of  wafer  leaped  on  to  the  verge 
be  had,  than  at  the  Falls  of  Saint  Anthony.”  of  the  cataraet,  and  then,  pausing  hut  a  brief  while. 

The  great  volume  of  water  continually  pouring  over  sent  its  sparkling  shower  tremblingly,  yet  evenly  over 
the  barrier  to  its  progress,  and  sending  up  as  it  were  the  harrier,  whence  it  came  madly  down  upon  tlie 
to  God  the  anthem  of  this  his  handiwork,  contrasted,  fractured  rocks  at  our  feet,  'riic  spray  caused  by  tlu* 
as  the  voice  of  the  cataract  naturally  is,  with  the  quiet  strong  and  powerful  concussion  iniparted  a  cooling  in- 
of  the  surrounding  scenery  and  the  beautiful  repose  of  llucncc  to  the  shaded  dell,  while  to  the  eye  it  appeared 
the  far  stretching  prairies  —  all  combine  to  subdue  the  an  iris  lighting  up  the  almost  gloomy  shade, 
feelings,  and  render  them  subjective  to  the  sway  of  de-  It  was  a  spot  for  dreams  of  Aready,  and  it  rccpiired 
votional  thought.  An  intelligent  writer  for  the  Pitts-  no  stn'leh  of  imagination  to  believ'e  Unit  here  some 
burgh  Visiter,  who  narrates  in  the  style  of  a  cultivated  Dian  of  the  surrounding  w  ilds  may  have  oft  retired  lu 
poet  w  hile  he  secs  w  ith  the  eye  of  a  painter,  published  escape  the  arid  breath  of  the  sun  scorched  prairies,  or 
several  months  since  in  the  journal  alluded  to,  a  sketch  perchance  the  buskined  son  of  the  soil  led  the  maiden 
of  a  visit  paid  by  him  to  8t.  Anthony’s.  It  must  be  of  his  tribe  to  pour  into  her  ear  the  story  of  his  love. — 
regretted  that  he  does  not  more  particularly  describe  Fit  spot  for  love  or  s«liiud«‘1  one  might  well  forget 
the  great  w’onder  itself  as  well  as  the  country  adjoin-  that  beyond  there  w  as  a  world  of  barter — of  six  per 
ing.  His  description  so  far  as  it  goes  is  very  accurate,  cents  and  notes  of  Irand.  ” 

and  w'e  give  it  in  his  own  w’ords:  These,  as  well  as  other  places  equally  charming, 

“Standing  on  tho  western  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  form  the  tempered  scenery  of  Iowa;  but  her  resources 
you  behold  the  stream  dividing  and  encircling  an  after  all,  centre  in  the  richness  of  her  soil,  the  bciicvo- 
island  immediately  above  —  then  re-nniting,  and  for  lent  fcat\ircs  of  her  climate,  and  the  availability  of  her 
two  hundred  yards  by  its  agitation  it  appears  to  regret  location.  To  these,  under  Providence,  the  citizens 
the  formidable  feat  it  ts  destined  to  accomplish.  already  incorporated  within  her  territorial  limits,  or 

“The  river,  which  here  is  about  seven  hundred  yards  such  as  may  hereafter  ndgralc  hither,  must  look  as  to 
wide,  tumbles  its  vast  sheet  of  water  over  a  ledge  ex-  tlieir  elements  of  prosperity,  open  to  all  and  to  be  cn- 
tending  across  the  stream;  in  the  centre  a  projecting  joyed  alike  by  all.  Ilcnest  industry,  and  sober  enter- 
point  of  the  rock,  somewhat  resembling  a  liorS(?-shoe,  prise,  cannot  fail  to  reap  an  abundant  harvest  for  what- 
divides  the  fall.  On  the  western  side  the  waters  dash  ever  may  be  sown.  The  territory  enjoys  these  advan- 
themselves  upon  huge  masses  of  detached  rocks,  which  tages  in  common  with  many  other  states  and  territories 
are  distributed  in  the  bed  in  a  state  of  chaotic  confu-  yet  comparatively  open  to  immigration  ;  bat  beyond 
sion,  and  while  they  'diminish  the  grandeur  of  the  them  is  the  vast  wealth  of  her  mineral  strength  which 
scene  cast  from  their  broad  and  jagged  surface  vol-  has  already  opened  for  those  engaged  in  discmhowel- 
umes  of  foam  and  spray,  glistening  with  bright  reful-  ling  it,  avenues  to  speedy  fortunes.  It  is  no  unusual 
gence  in  the  rays  of  the  glorious  sun.  chance  for  the  adventurer  of  Iw’o  or  three  years  staml- 

“The  eastern  portion  of  the  fall,  quickly  and  calmly  ing,  to  find  himself,  at  the  expiration  of  such  a  period 
slides  over  its  rocky  bed,  falling  perpendicularly  a  dis-  of  time,  in  the  enjoyment  of  as  great  an  amount  of 
tance  of  fourteen  feet  into  the  pool  l>elow',  and  after  the  available  capital  as  he  could  have  gained  in  thrice  the 
rufiled  and  uneven  temper  of  tha  waters  subsides  again  number  of  years  in  one  of  the  older  states.  The  rea- 
mingles  itselt  in  the  flowing  stream.  Altogether  the  sons  for  this  are  many  ami  evident.  'I’he  foundations 
falls  do  not  realize  expectation.  The  shores  on  both  for  prudent  enterprise  are  new'  and  plentiful.  The 
sides  are  c/owned  with  luxuriant  vegetation,  and  the  elbowing  of  competition  is  not  known,  because  the 
reeky  and  romantic  bluffs  below,  serve  to  attract  our  fleld  to  be  operated  upon  is  extensive  enough  for  a 
w  onder  and  admiration.  greater  number  than  is  now  engaged  in  cultivating  it. 

“The  adjoining  shores  indicate  that'the  falls  have  And,  in  proportion  to  the  increasing  laborers,  will  be 
been  much  lower  down  the  stream  than  at  present,  pre-  the  additional  demand  for  the  articles  in  which  they 
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traffic.  When  the  manufacturer  of  Pitteburjrir  finds 
that  he  can  procure  hU  supply  of  lead  at  Du  Buque,  he 
will  make  it  his  market;  and  when  the  millers  of 
New  York  discover  that  they  can  purchase  the  grain 
of  Iowa  on  terms  of  advantage,  they  will  ship  it  from 
there  and  grind  it  in  the  mills  of  Rochester,  for  the 
consumption  of  their  metropolis.  In  a  very  few'  years 
the  balance  of  tragic,  so  far  as  agriciiltuml  and  mineral 
products  are  concerned,  will  rest  with  Iowa  and  Wis¬ 
consin,  and  the  North  will  look  hitherw'nrd  for  a  mar* 
ket  for  her  manufactures.  In  the  view'  cf  these  facts. 


the  industrious  fanners  and  mechanics  driving  a 
doubtful  business  in  the  states  east  of  Ohio,  cannot 
do  a  better  or  w'iser  act  than  to  come  amongst  us,  and 
enter  upon  possession  of  the  advantages  now  open  and 
affording  strong  inducements.  Many  valuable  sec¬ 
tions  of  land  can  be  still  obtained  at  government  pri¬ 
ces,  while  in  the  towns  the  settler  will  not  only  find 
reasonable  treatment  hut  every  encouragement.  Let 
the  farmers  and  agriculturists  at  least  take  the  matter 
into  consideration.  It  is  frankly  stated  here  so  that 
“  all  who  run  may  read.” 


A  II  A  B« 

//.  CII  ItOyiCLE.%  CHAPTER  XVlll. 


BY  E.  W'.  B.  CANNING. 


A  DAT  of  splendor  tiawni'tli  on  thy  towers, 
rrincoly  Sanmriu!  From  dome  to  dome 
LoapA  the  bright  (limh  that  heraldeih  the  iiuii! 

Thy  walU,  who^c  frowming  battlement.s  are  stem 
From  lime  ami  war,  thy  skiey  turrets*  tops; 

Thy  palaces,  tho  pride  of  Israel 
And  royal  Ahah,  and  thy  massy  gates, 

Whose  lolty  fnmts  aro  wn>ught  with  storied  brass. 
All  lift  a  pomp<ius  welcome  to  the  morn. 

The  sun  of  Falestioe  is  still  below 

The  uu waked  mountains,  yet  the  gorgeous  Lost 

Lighteth  the  curtains  of  her  glory  up 

With  majesty  unutterable.  See ! 

The  emulous  land4cap<',  frt>m  the  lowly  vale 
Of  Jordan  on  to  I.ebanon,  lifts  up 
Its  thousand  bills  to  catch  the  golden  hues 
Of  heaven-born  beauty  as  they  glow  beyond  1 
There  is  a  murmur  ns  of  breaking  rest 
In  tlic  proud  capital,  and  straggling  fonns 
Infrequent  pace  the  ramparts— it  may  bo 
Of  drowsy  sentinels  alert  again, 

As  the  throng  stirs  below  the  n,  or  attempts 
Th*  unopened  piwtals. 

Hark !  a  brazen  voice 
Swells  from  the  valley,  like  tho  cluiion 
That  calls  to  battle.  Skirting  all  tho  hills. 
Speeds  the  blithe  tone,  and  wakes  an  answ'cr  up 
In  rock  and  forest,  till  tho  vale  hath  talked 


With  nil  if4  tongues,  and  in  the  fustnessrs 
Of  the  fur  dingle,  fuint  and  fuinlor  beard. 

Dies  tlie  lust  sullen  cclu).  ’Tis  tVie  trump 
Th.ut  breaks  the  bivoiinc  of  an  untold  liost — 

Tliy  w  arrior  sons,  O  Isi-nel!  Lo!  their  tents 
Whitcji  the  green  declivities  that  ginl 
The  royal  cit);  and  the  grey  of  dawn 
Blends  the  vast  group  into  a  boundless  held 
Of  snowy  cnn\ass.  Summoning  the  brave, 

A  voice  hath  nossed  from  Don  to  Beersheba — 

The  pride  of  i’alestinc  liath  beard — the  prince, ' 

Tho  valiant  and  the  mighty;  youth  and  strength. 

And  veteran  age  have  burnished  shield  and  spear. 
And  buckled  on  thyir  armor  at  the  call: 

For  Arab  warreth — the  uncircumcised 

Iluvo  scofted  the  high-souled  llebiew — e’en  the  blest 

Jehoshaphat  hath  sworn  to  help,  and  leagued 

llis  ]>eople  with  Ulolators  to  fight 

Tho  haughty  Syrian. 

Morning*!  eye  hath  oped, 

And  the  sun  sei>ks  tho  zenith.  O,  the  sight, 
llis  splendor  looks  on  in  this  favnrt'd  land, 

Whoreon,  though  grievous  aru  its  sins,  the  curse 
Of  the  Almighty  lingercth  to  fall! 

O,  w  ho  to  sec  the  glory  of  its  hills, 

Its  streams,  its  pastures,  and  its  plains,  where  now 
A  matcldess  verdure  smiles;  its  ancient  groves, 

Its  cities  walled,  and  towers  of  strength;  its  sons, 
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Countloss  as  flocks  that  sport  in  happiness 
Midst  iho  green  beauty  of  the  Helds;  could  dream 
The  Gentile’s  sword  should  mar  its  gorgeousness, 

And  spread  its  ashes  to  the  wiiiils  of  Heaven! 

The  mustered  legions  wait  their  leaders.  There 
Stand  in  their  burnished  patioply  the  flower 
Of  all  the  tribes,  tlieir  myriad  nunibers  rangetl 
In  bannered  miijesly.  Above  their  lines, 

Forth  to  the  fitful  bri'eze,  the  standard  sheets 
Of  gathered  Isriel  are  all  unfurled. 

Hen?  floats  the  pictured  vine  of  KruiniM, 

Aid  here  Dan’s  serpent  hisses.  Nacjitai.i! 

Tby  .STAW  leaps  almost  living  in  the  folds 
That  overshade  thy  warriors.  There  the  tcolf 
Of  Benjamin  doth  ravin  on  his  Held 
Of  canvass,  hounding  in  a  graphic  rage — 

Apt  C'ublem  of  the  iron  men  who  fight 
Beneath  the  pennon.  While,  in  the  broad  van, 

StH*  .Il'Uah’s  rum[)ant  i.ion  roars  in  wratli ! 

Wo  to  t'le  foe  tli  it  hears  his  bellowings. 

•  »  •*  *  «»«* 
Solemnly,  alone. 

And  wraj»t  in  all  the  fearlessness  of  truth, 

A  prophet  cometh,  and  the  breathless  crowd 
Follow  his  footsteps  to  the  im|*erial  pale. 

O.'ie  moment’s  brief  abashment  on  his  brow 
Struggles .witli  firmness,  and  bis  dauntless  soul 
Uesum(?s  its  majesty.  His  withered  hand 
Smooths  back  his  patriarchal  locks  of  snow. 

And  gathers  round  bis  venerable  form 
The  prophet’s  mantle.  5o  Klijah  stood, 

When  in  the  car  of  Hiv  sublime  he  ro»lo 
Through  the  disparted  firmament  to  Heaven. 

With  a  stern  eye  undimmed,  the  man  of  God 
Scans  the  wiile  concourse,  eunuchs,  guards  and  priests, 
Princes  and  potentates,  till  full  and  fiei-ce 
His  glance  on  Ahab  settles  till  it  burns. 

O,  rather  would  the  monarch  that  tlie  point 
Of  gathered  sunbeams  were  upon  him.  See  ! 

His  look  of  malice  cowers,  yet  daivth  still 
To  speak  the  vengeful  hatred  of  his  soul. 

“  Huh!  son  of  Imlah!  aye  foreboding  ill! 

Hast  come  with  curses  now  us  is  thy  wont 
For  luckless  Baal  and  his  W'orshippers? 

Seer!  it  is  time  to  spare  them.  Cast  thine  eye 
Athwart  yon  portal.  Isiael’s  myriads 
For  Syrian  slaughter  tliere  embattled  bum, 

Benhadad’s  hosts  before  their  might  shall  inelt. 

And  all  his  legions  of  allies  shall  quail. 

Wo  WMiit  but  Heaven’s  approval,  atd  they  stoop 
As  eagles  from  the  crags  of  Ilermon  down. 

I  charge  tliee.  Prophet,  by  the  living  God, 

Mock  not  the  truth — How  speaks  Jehovah  now  7f* 

The  prophet’s  eye  was  wandering,  and  he  stood 

As  lost  in  reverie.  In  long  suspense 

They  looked  with  growing  fearfulness  up<>n 

His  deep  abstraction.  Seemed  that  orttlc’s  gave 

In  Revelation’s  awful  light  to  read 

The  fate  of  nations.  Heralded  at  length 

By  sigh  profound,  thus  broke  his  voice  of  wail— 

$ 

“  As  sheep  upon  the  mountains  desolate, 

I  saw  all  Israel  lost  and  shephcrdless— 

Wo  wails  ilic  wanderers  !  Alt,  many  u  tent 


Beneath  the  vine-tree  mourns  its  l*»nl  in  vain, 

^Vho  lies  unsepulehre«i  on  (Jilead’s  plains. 

The  willow’s  lamentation  gmuh  up 

From  ‘  Hamath's  entering-in’  to  I'gypi’s  stream— 

To-morrow,  Israel’s  thn>no  shall  lack  a  king — 

Tiemorrovv,  nnd  the  hloml  of  Nahoih  rri«*s 
No  mon*  from  his  tlark  hitriul  unaveiiged — 

To-morrow,  Almh  shall  he  lured  to  di>om!’’ 

“  Hcn.*e  to  the  prison,  prater  !  Guard  !  away  ! 

A’lil  Ik*  the  meal  of  son?  ufiliction  his, 

'I  ill  Nracl,  laden  with  his  trophird  s|>«>il, 

Triumphs,  and  gives  his  prophecy  the  lie.” 

Now  goes  the  royal  mandate  forth—**  To  arms!” 
Sarimiia’s  length  nial  hrcailth,  wall,  streets,  nnd  gntes 
Busib*  witb  warriors.  Iroii-girdid  men 
In  fast  formed  ranks  baste  downward  to  the  pbiin. 

Tlie  palace  swarms  witli  ofTicers  who  wait 

'I'be  moinicii’s  oiiIci>;  while  through  the  thronged  wavs 

Steed'*,  with  the  spei'd  of  wind  and  hreuth  of  lire, 

Hull  the  duti  cliaiiol  with  thunder  on. 

'J'lie  sljoniH  of  lecioiied  myriads,  and  the  clang 
Df  ihousnnd  Imtile  irnmpets,  rend  the  air. 

For  the  leagueil  kings  are  to  the  host  gone  down. 

O,  who  may  tell  the  mnjosty  wherewith 

Those  armies  move  beia'ath  their  monarchs’  eyes! 

The  spears  me  liftial — banners  to  tlie  hmeze 
Are  tliidwn,  and  helm  nnd  buckler  with  a  hin/o 
Of  splendor  nux'k  the  sunlienm.  Judah  holds 
The  gloriorrs  van,  nnd  like  a  long,  live  stream. 

With  measured  stateliness,  within  n  gorge 

That  hicuks  the  mountain  eastward,  tribe  by  tribe, 

The  martial  train  wheels,  flashes,  disappears. 

'I’he  sun  is  low  above  Gath  Uimmon’s  top. 

As  the  Inst  [dialanx  passes  from  the  view; 

And  of  that  multitude  his  latest  beam 
Sees  in  the  valley  not  a  lingerer. 

•  ••  •• 

Another  bright  day’s  sunset  bathes  the  hills 
That  gird  Samaria.  Their  green  nnd  gold 
Sleep  in  their  soft,  unsullied  lustre  still,  . 

As  tlioiigh  Farlh  .knew  no  grief  foreverinore. 

Ah  !  that  is  not  the  voice  of  joy  that  comes 
From  the  walled  ca[>ital.  It  is  the  w’ail 
Of  lone  hereuvement;  fur  all  Israel  mourns. 

St*e.  straggling  o’er  the  mountains  back,  the  wreck* 

Of  yesicr-morn’s  illustrious  hosts  of  war, 

Inglorious,  fugitive,  ashamed,  alone, 

And  soiled  with  battle,  dust,  deftrat,  and  blood.’ 

Neath  Fphraim’s  vines  the  voice  of  minstrelsy 
And  mirth  is  hushed,  and  sorrowing  maidens  lift 
Thc^oud  lament — “  How  are  the  mighty  fallen! 
Husbands,  and  sires,  and  sons,  and  brothers  went 
To  the  leagued  slaughter  forth  with  pride  and  song— 
But  ah  !  there  dawns  no  light  on  their  return  I 
And  the  eye  aches  with  weeping  as  it  looks 
Toward  fatal  (iilcad’s  fields  whereon  tliey  lie. 

Weep,  fur  the  sword  of  the  uncircumetsed 

Hath  thinned  the  chosen  people!  Trailed  and  tom 

Arc  Israel’s  binners,  and  the  Syrian 

Hath  trodden  dowm  her  plumes!  Weep,  for  the  throne 

Hath  lost  its  monarch,  and  the  kinglet*  tribe* 

Mourn  valiant  Ahab,  who  shall  war  no  more! 

Samaria’s  pool  hath  drunk  hit  royal  blood  f* 

Wheeling^  Va,  May^  1839. 
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uy  a  quiet  max. 


VII. 

A  I.A.XIK.-VT. 

Mt  (ivlinc!*  Jinvo  onfomwn  my  yonrs!— and  now, 
Ero  Time  li:ith  strown  his  sllvoi  in  rny  hair, 

Or  inarUcil  my  fnrrhond  with  iho  liiics  of  rare, 
With  a  cUmt  oyo  an. I  yet  unshadowed  brow 
I  walk  abron<l  amid  !h»*  haunts  of  men, 

Or  iHrnii^h  the  psilhlwss  forests,  wheiv,  alone. 
In  wildest  licttuiy.  Nature  on  her  ihrona 
Sits  un'i!sttirl)ed — nor  hill,  \vo«m1,  river,  glen, 

Ocean  nor  sky  ran  rapturous  joy  impait, 

Siieh  as  in  chihlhoml  lived  within  my  heart. 

My  heart  is  old— the  quick  sense  of  delight^ 

The  clow,  the  freshness,  of  its  earlier  time 
Are  swept  away,  and  ere  my  maidiooil’s  prime. 
Age  hath  come  down  upon  my  soul  like  night ! 


VIII. 

KJACL'IiATIO^V. 

Oh,  that  I  had  the  pinions  of  a  dove! 

Then  to  so.nc  far-off  island  of  the  Blest 
Would  riiy  worn  spirit  flee,  nn<l  l*c  at  rest 
Where  shailuws  come  not  oVr  the  sky  of  Love, 

Nor  serpents  lurk  in  young  Affection’s  boVers. 
There  would  I  linger,  while  the  bright-winged  hours 
Glided  away  in  sunshine;  and  the  birds. 

Singing  all  day  upon  perennial  Imughs, 

Should  fashion  their  sweet  songs  to  human  wonls,’ 
Low-breathed  and  earnest  as  are  lovers'  VoWs.' 
Froedtim  fiom  man — religious  quietude— 

I Icarl- worship— aspirations — hopes  divine— 

.And  purified  affections  should  be  mine; 

Nor  passion,  envy,  malice  dare  intrude. 


FAITH. 

Thk  spirit  of  prayer,  oh  Ood  !  thy  Spirit  is. 

Burning  upon  the  altar  of  the  heart. 

And  struggling  upward  to  TfTT  timine,*  who  art 
Side  Arbiter  of  human  destinies. 

Not  vainly,  therefore,  shall  the  cry  arise 

From  supplicating  souls  that  look  to  Thee, 

In  the  strong  confidence  of  Faith,  to  be 
Sustained  by  Heaven  whcneuiihly  comfort  dies, 

'  And  the  heart  fails  through  weakness.  As  our  day, 
So'ohall  our  strength  be;— thenffore  let  us  bind 
This  promise  to  our  bea'it,'and  on  our  way 
Press  cheerihlly,' and  #ith  a  steadfast  mind,* 

Joying  to  tread  the  path  thkt  Thou  hast  trod, 

And  of  Thy  cup  to  drink,  oh, ‘blessed  Sox  or  Gool 


X. 

HXIER. 

UKATIM  on  her  brow  and  blossoms  in  ber  hand, 
Mmic,  nrnl  sunshine,  and  the  fragrant  breath 
Of  the  volupttions  wind  from  the  South  Land 
.Vtternling,  while  the  Spring-time  vanisheih; 
Surhmer  comes  forth!  How  regally  she  lifts 

Her  siiitcly  head,  and  like  n  crow  ned  Qtiecn 
Assumes  her  sceptre — yet  with  gentlest  mieft* 
An«l  prodignl  hand  she  scatters  choicest  gifts 
Over  the  earth,  making  the  valleys  smile 
With  vefdurc,  and  the  hills  exult  the  while. 
The  cheerful  laborer,*  toiling  rfll  day  long 

Amid  the  golden  harvest,  ownd  her  power/ 
And  Hs  his  heart  rejoices  in  her  dower. 

He  blesses  Summer  in  his  frequent  song; 


XI. 

FORGIVENESS. 

Better,  in  meekness  and  humility. 

To  bear  the  hate  and  spite  of  evil  men,* 

When  Obloquy  unleashes  from  their  den 
IHs  hungry  hounds  to  vex  and  worry  thee. 

Than  chafe  thy  spirit  with  anger — or  to  be 

Vengeful  of  wrongs  inflicted.  Gird  around 
Thy  sotjl  Religion’s  rrtcek  philosophy, 

.Vnd  with  forgiveness  heal  the  slanderer’s  w*ound  f 
So  shall  thou  heap  upon  thine  adversary 

Live  coals  of  fire— the  kindlings  of  strong  Love- 
Causing  contrition  in  hts  breast  to  move— - 
While  ihitie  own  heart  shlflrll  be  a  sanctuary 
For  holy  thoughts,  and  aspirations  high, 

And  pure  affeCtToiis  that  can  never  die! 


XII. 

« 

SOEITFDE. 

The  ceaseless  hum  of  men- the  dusty  street*,' 
Crowded  with  miiliiludinous  life — the  din 
Of  Toil  and  Traffic,  and  the  wo  and  sin 
The  dweller  of  the  populous  city  meets— 

These  have  I  left  to  seek  tlie  cool  retreats 

Of  the  untrodden  forest,  where,  in  bowers, 
Builded  by  Nature’s  hand,  inlaid  with  flowers,* 
And  ro^ffed  with  ivy,  on  the  mossy  seals 
Reclining,  I  can  whild  away  the  hours 
In  sweetest  converse  with  old  books— or  give 
My  thoughts  to  God — or  fancies  fugitive 
Indulge,  while  over  me  their  showers 
Of  rarest  blossoms  the  old  trees  shake  dewn,* 

And  thanks  to  Him  my  meditations  crown  ^ 
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At  the  close  of  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  the  citi¬ 
zens  of  M  issachusetfs  found  themselves  involved  in  a 
buriensoine  and  ^rindin^  debt  without  any  immediate 
prospect  of  relief.  Durinfr  their  strunrfrie  for  Indend- 
ence  they  suffered  much  and  williniyly,  cheered  hy  the 
prospect  of  a  brighter  future,  and  sustained  hy  a  lofty 
confidence  that  their  struernries  would  be  crowned  with 
victory,  and  their  land  freed  from  the  yoke  of  oppres¬ 
sion;  but  when  the  excitement  of  the  field  was  over, 
and  they  had  leisure  to  look  around  them,  many  who 
had  stood  undaunted  and  undespairintr  in  the  very  front 
of  Freedom’s  war,  quailed  at  the  prospect  of  desolation 
which  had  come  upon  their  families.  They  saw  the 
treasury  of  the  country  exhausted,  the  Commonw  ealth 
stasrsrerinsr  under  a  crushinsf  w'ci^it  of  debt,  and  them- 
selves  involved  in  the  greneral  bankruptcy.  All  confi¬ 
dence  in  the  currency  w  as  destroyed — a  system  of  tax¬ 
ation  was  established,  onerous  in  the  extreme — and  to 
add  to  the  general  misery,  a  distrust  fatal  to  all  friend¬ 
ly  feeling  was  generated  between  the  rich  and  the 
poor,  the  latter  looking  upon  the  former  as  their  natur¬ 
al  and  hereditary  enemies. 

Another  evil  consequence  of  the  war  was  manifested 
in  the  deterioration  of  the  manners  and  morals  of  the 
people.  The  more  wealthy  in  the  maritime  towns 
lapsed  into  a  state  of  voluptuousness,  and  squandered 
their  property  with  the  recklessness  natural  to  naval 
adventurers.  An  emulation,  unhappy  in  its  effects, 
prevailed  among  men  of  fortune,  to  excel  each  other  in 
splendor  and  an  obtrusive  display  of  their  magnifi¬ 
cence.  Men  of  more  moderate  pretensions  aped  the 
manners  of  the  rich,  and  suffered  themselves  to  be 
drawn  gradually  from  those  habits  of  industry  and  en¬ 
terprise  which  could  alone  enable  them  to  preserve  a 
reputable  standing  in  community.  Vice  and  immoral¬ 
ity  came  in  upon  the  land  like  a  flood.  Many  of  the 
soldiery,  in  their  association  with  French  adventurers, 
had  become  tainted  with  Jacobinical  and  atheistical 
opinions, — and,  forgetful  of  the  distinction  between 
liberty  and  Jicense,  were  impatient  of  wholesome  re- 
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straint,  and  frequently  set  at  defiance  the  laws  both  of 
(lod  and  of  man.  It  did  indeed  seem  hard,  that  those 
who  had  freely  squandered  blood  and  treasure,  and  en¬ 
dured  for  years  the  severe  trials  incident  to  a  soldier’s 
life,  shouhl  be  compelled  to  toil  for  the  remainder  of 
their  days  to  save  their  wives  and  little  ones  fnmi  beg¬ 
gary,  to  be  w’orn  out  by  a  series  of  burdensome  taxes, 
and  at  length  perhaps,  cast  into  a  loathsome  prison  to 
satisfy  the  caprice  of  some  relentless  creditor,  to  wV,om 
they  had  become  indebted  during  the  war.  Such  things 
will  make  even  a  wise  man  mad,  and  if  the  high-spir¬ 
ited  soldier,  fresh  from  the  battles  of  freedom,  some- 
limes  grew  fierce  under  the  sense  of  his  accumulated 
wrongs — let  him  not  he  too  harshly  Judged,  lie  could 
not  realize  that  he  ha<l  poured  out  lus  blood  on  the  field, 
to  w  in  for  his  creditor  a  right  to  drag  him  before  the 
magistrate  or  thrust  him  into  prison. 

A  series  of  causes,  which  need  not  here  he  enumer¬ 
ated,  led  gradually,  step  hy  step,  to  that  serious  out¬ 
breaking  of  the  people,  which  is  known  hy  the  nanio 
of  Shays’  Rebellion.  It  may  be  true  that  some  w’ho 
were  engaged  in  the  various  insurrections  of  that  time 
were  actuated  by  the  basest  of  motives,  but  that  the 
great  mass  of  those  w^ho  were  active  participators  in 
the  rebellion  of  1786-7,  were  goaded  to  the  course  they 
pursued  by  a  sense  of  wrong  and  a  laudable  desire  to 
produce  a  better  state  of  things  for  the  country,  there 
w  ill  hardly  be  a  doubt  at  the  present  day.  Men  can 
scarcely  be  expected  to  look  complacently  upon  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  government  which  they  honestly  believe  is 
bringing  desolation  to  their  hearth  stones.  The  hardy 
yeoman  of  Massachusetts,  as  he  looked  upon  the  care- 
w'om  and  attenuated  countenance  of  bis  w’ife,  and 
heard  his  children  cry  for  food,  cursed  the  intruding 
tax-gatherer,  and  as  he  pondered  upon  his  real  or  im¬ 
aginary  injuries,  compressed  his  lip  with  the  iron  re¬ 
solve  of  desperation.  Can  you  reason  with  a  man 
who  is  maddened  by  a  sense  of  injustieo  at  the  haode 
of  those  w'ho  should  cherish  and  protect  I 
As  the  distress  of  the  people  increased,  eonfideace 
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in  the  pforcmment  became  weaker — the  jealousy  ex- ' 
isting  between  difTerent  classes  grew  broader  and 
deeper,  and  a  crisis  seemed  approachinj/  which  threa¬ 
tened  the  total  subversion  of  r  rder  and  the  iiitrr*duc- 
tion  of  anarchy  and  desolation.  'I'he  cloud  gathered 
thicker  and  blacker,  and  many  a  true  heart  feared  that 
it  would  burst  in  min  upon  the  Commonwealth.  ^ 

Conspicuous  among  the  citizens  of  Massachusetts 
who  had  won  glory  and  squandered  gold  in  the  war  of  the 
Revolution,  was  Charles  Raimond.  At  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  difficulties  between  the  mother  country  ; 
and  the  colonies  he  had  taken  an  active  and  energetic  j 
part  on  the  side  of  the  latter,  and  had  rendered  himselt 
particularly  noxious  to  the  tory  party.  Possessed  of 
great  wealth  and  influence,  an  ardent  and  unquencha-  ^ 
ble  love  of  liberal  principles,  he  w’as  looked  upon  by  the 
minions  of  royalty  as  a  dangerous  man.  At  the  ear-  I 
liest  out-breaking  of  hostility,  he  raised  and  organised 
a  body  of  citizen-soldiery,  and  placing  himself  at  their 
head,  marched  to  join  the  little  band  of  patriots  w  ho 
had  determined  to  throw  themselves  between  their 
8uflV*ring  land  and  the  emshing  power  of  Great  Britain, 
hardly  daring  to  hope  for  preservation,  and  never 
d/eaining,  even  in  their  most  sanguine  moments,  that 
the  war  so  reluctantly  begun  was  to  have  so  glorious 
a  termination.  Uaimond  rose  rapidly  in  the  esteem  of 
his  superior  officers,  and  having  on  several  occasions 
acquittc'd  himself  w  ith  consummate  sjiill  and  bravery, 
he  was  promoted,  step  by  step,  to  the  colonelency  of  a 
regiment.  Nor  did  his  commanding  officer  ever  have 
cause  to  regret  the  confidence  w  hich  he  had  placed  in 
him.  Colonel  Uaimond  addressed  himself  to  the  per¬ 
formance  of  his  arduous  duties  w  ith  a  zeal  and  a  suc¬ 
cess  that  show’ed  how  deeply  his  heart  w  as  interested 
in  the  cause  he  had  espoused.  Rejecting  the  pay 
w  hich  as  an  officer  he  was  entitled  to,  he  drew  liberal¬ 
ly  upon  his  own  ample  fortune  to  clothe  and  equip  his 
men,  and  seemed  totally  to  forget  himself  in  his  gen¬ 
erous  devotion  to  his  country’s  good. 

A  short  time  before  the  commencement  of  hostilities 
he  had  been  married  to  a  young  and  interesting  girl, 
who  with  an  amiable  enthusiasm  entered  into  bis  feel¬ 
ings  and  assisted  in  his  plans,  and  through  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  her  beauty  and  wealth,  seconded  his  eflbrts  for 
the  spread  of  liberal  principles  to  an  impoitant  de¬ 
gree.  She  loved  her  husband  w  ith  an  affection  that  ver¬ 
ged  upon  idolatry,  and  w  hen  he  prepared  to  leave  his 
home  to  encounter  the  toils  and  perils  of  a  soldier’s  life, 
she  insisted  upon  accompanying  him.  Her  importuni¬ 
ties  on  this  point  could  not  be  resisted,  and  during  the 
seven  years’  war  she  followed  her  husband’s  fortunes, 
in  triumph  and  defeat,  with  a  generous  and  self-forget¬ 
ting  devotion,  w’hich  could  find  its  counterpart  only  in 
a  Lady  Harriet  Ackiand,  cr  a  Baroness  Riedsell.— 
Raimond  bore  himself  right  gallantly  through  the  pro¬ 
tracted  struggle,  and  when  at  length  the  last  blow  was 
struck  for  freedom,  and  the  army  disbanded,  he  found 
himself  banknipt  in  fortune,  though  rich  in  fame,  with 
a  wife,  tw-o  lovely  children,  twice  as  many  ugly  scars, 
and  A  promise  of  half-pay  for  life.  He  returned  to  the 
home  of  his  youth— home  no  longer,  and  a  feeling 
of  hittsruess  sprang  up  iu  his  heart,  as  the  haughty 


proprietor  thrust  him  from  the  door,  and  accompanied 
his  insult  with  a  threat  that  unless  the  claim  he  held 
against  the  soldier  was  speedily  liquidated,  he  would 
accommodate  him  w  iih  lodgings  w  ithin  the  w’alls  of  a 
prison.  To  this  insolent  man  Raimond  had  become 
deeply  indebted  during  the  war,  until  at  length  he  had 
been  obliged  to  relinquish  his  patrimonial  estate,  to¬ 
gether  with  ♦he  fortune  brought  him  by  his  wife,  to 
satisfy  his  demands.  He  had  kept  back  nothing — yet 
in  his  destitution  he  had  the  mortification  of  learning 
that  the  debt  w'as  not  yet  cancelled, — and  that  his 
creditor,  instead  of  being  the  generous  high-minded 
patriot  he  had  believed  him  to  be,  was  a  cruel,  rapa¬ 
cious  and  exorbitant  man,  whose  soul  w’as  shrivelled 
in  the  grasp  of  avarice,  till  its  better  nature  had  be¬ 
come  extinct.  For  himself,  Raimond  cared  little,  but 
when  he  looked  upon  his  wife  and  children,  and  felt 
that  he  had  devoU*d  the  best  years  of  his  life  and  a 
princely  fortune  to  win  for  them  an  heirship  to  beggar- 
j  ry  and  contempt,  the  iron  entered  his  soul.  Worn 
out  w  ith  the  toils  and  perils  of  a  protracted  war,  he 
had  hoped  that  the  restoration  of  peace  would  be  to 
him  the  signal  of  rest,  when  he  might  liberally  enjoy 
within  the  bosom  of  his  family  the  freedom  for  which 
he  had  fought,  with  none  to  molest  or  make  him 
afraid. 

The  calamities  which  had  long  threatened  the  coun¬ 
try  seemed  to  thicken,  and  became  more  and  more  ap¬ 
palling  in  their  aspect.  Faith  in  the  public  credit  was 
at  an  end — the  Commonw'ealth  reeled  drunkenly  un¬ 
der  a  load  of  still  accumulating  debt,  and  the  wildest 
and  most  dangerous  notions  relative  to  government 
prevailed.  Conventions  of  the  people  were  called  in 
various  counties,  to  consult  upon  their  grievances :  the 
spirit  of  misrule  was  awakened  —  courts  of  justice 
w’ere  effectually  prevented  from  sitting  —  the  authori¬ 
ty  of  the  General  Assembly  was  boldly  trampled  on, 
and  the  dangerous  supremacy  of  Lynch  law’,  even  in 
these  early  times,  seemed  fully  established.  The  rest¬ 
less  spirits  of  such  men  as  Parsons  and  Shays  w’cre  at 
work,  and  the  people  manifested  but  too  great  a  w  il¬ 
lingness  to  follow  in  the  path  where  they  might  lead. 

Soon  after  the  close  of  the  war,  Raimond,  w’iih  his 
wife  and  children,  had  retired  into  the  interior  of  West¬ 
ern  Massachusetts,  and  became  a  cultivator  of  the  soil. 
His  wife  bore  up  under  the  complicated  evils  of  pov¬ 
erty  w  ith  the  same  cheerful  firmness  which  she  had 
manifested  during  her  country’s  darkest  day,  and  by  a 
thousand  unobtrusive  acts  of  affection,  strove  to  wile 
her  husband  from  a  sense  of  the  desolation  which  had 
come  upon  his  fortunes.  His  children,  too,  were  do¬ 
cile  and  affectionate,  and,  young  as  they  were,  seemed 
eager  to  lighten  their  father’s  burdens,  and  contribute 
as  they  might  to  his  happiness.  The  father  was  not 
insensible  to  their  love  —  and  at  times,  while  listening 
to  their  prattle,  he  would  forget  his  cruel  wrongs;  but 
as  the  thought  came  back  upon  his  soul,  that  the  very 
subsistence  of  his  family,  and  even  his  own  liberty, 
depended  upon  the  caprice  of  a  heartless  creditcr,  be 
w  ould  break  aw  ay  from  the  endearments  of  heme,  and 
in  company  with  others  like  himself,  speak  of  the 
w  rongs  of  the  people,  and  consult  upon  measures  fer 
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their  relief.  If  a  spirit  of  bitter  hostility  to  the  exist-  ’  “  Luddinjfton,  you  rave !  Blood  must  not  be  spilt 

ing  government  at  times  manifested  itself  in  their  de-  in  this  conflict.  Our  grievances  cannot  be  redressed 


bates,  it  can  hardly  be  wondered  at,  when  it  is  remem¬ 
bered  that  the  origin  of  many  of  their  grievances  was 
honestly  ascribed  to  the  direct  agency  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  whether  justly  or  not  it  is  foreign  from  oui  pur¬ 
pose  to  say. 

Such  was  the  general  aspect  of  affairs  in  the  fall  of 
1786.  The  elements  of  anarchy  and  commotion  w  ere 
at  work.  Men  no  longer  spoke  to  each  other  of  their 
wrongs  in  half-suppressed  whispers;  and  not  a  few' 
seemed  disposed  to  resort  to  force  to  obtain  w  hat  they 
had  failed  of  gaining  by  petition. 

Near  the  close  of  a  cold  uncomfortable  day  in  the 
early  part  of  November,  two  horsemen  were  seen  on 
the  high  road  near  Lenox,  riding  leisurely  along,  en¬ 
gaged  in  earnest  conversation.  From  the  violent  ges¬ 
ticulation  of  the  younger  of  the  tw'o,  it  might  have 
been  inferred  that  the  subject  of  their  discourse  w'as  of 
an  exciting  nature.  The  elder  individual  had  proba¬ 
bly  seen  about  fifty  years,  though  there  was  a  look  of 
care  and  of  trouble  upon  his  countenance  that  made 
him  appear  somewhat  older.  His  mein  w'as  calm  and 
collected,  and  though  he  spoke  writh  earnestness,  there 
was  nothing  in  his  manner  that  indicated  excitement. 

«  Nay — nay,”  he  replied  to  some  remark  of  the  for¬ 
mer,  “you  are  too  w'arm,  too  hasty,  my  dear  Lud- 
dington.  Force  will  accomplish  nothing.  We  must 
wait.” 

“  Wait !  ”  echoed  the  other  vehemently ;  “  how  long? 
Are  not  our  wives  and  our  children  starving  piecemeal 
before  our  eyes,  and  shall  w'e  wait  till  nothing  is  left 
us  but  their  skeletons?  By  Heavens!  Grover,  you 
are  the  last  man  from  whom  I  expected  such  counsel. 
But  that  I  knew’  your  manhood,  I  should  sw’ear  you 
spoke  with  the  tongue  and  the  heart  of  a  craven !  ” 

“This  violence  w’ill  avail  us  nothing,”  replied  the 
other  calmly.  “  I  tell  you,  Luddington,  1  have  studied 
human  nature  too  deeply  to  be  deluded  by  present  ap¬ 
pearances.  The  people  are  not  ripe  for  revolt,  and 
God  forbid  they  ever  should  be.  Not  a  few'  of  the  dis¬ 
affected  would  recoil  with  horror  at  the  idea  of  an  ap¬ 
peal  to  arms.” 

“What  would  you  have  us  do?  Be  calm  while 
the  tax-gatherer  plunders  us  of  our  hard  earnings,  and 
smile  while  the  law’yer  eats  aw’ay  our  sustenance  ? 
liOok  complacently  upon  our  starving  wives  and  our 
perishing  children  ?  Kneel  at  the  footstool  of  power 
and  lick  the  dust  from  the  heel  that  is  ready  for  our 
neck  ?  In  the  name  of  God,  what  w'ould  you  have  us 
do?” 

“  Petition.  ” 

“Aye!  kneel !  creep  !  crawl !— debase  ourselves  in 
the  dust,  and  be  spumed  for  our  degradation  !  Have 
not  our  petitions  been  rejected  ?  Has  not  insult  been 
added  to  injury?  Is  not  the  Government  even  now 
arming  our  neighbors  and  our  brothers  against  us  ? 
Oh !  for  one  spark  of  the  spirit  of  ’76 !  —  and  the  heel 
of  power,  instead  of  grinding  us  in  the  mire,  should  be 
bruised,  and  the  craven  heart  of  the  tyrant  be  crush¬ 
ed.” 


by  the  sword.” 

“  We  have  tried  other  measures  in  vain,”  coolly  an¬ 
swered  Luddington. 

“  The  times  are  bad,  wretchedly  bad  I  know,”  res¬ 
ponded  Grover;  “but  an  appeal  to  anns  will  render 
them  worse.  What !  would  you  add  to  the  miseries 
that  already  weigh  so  heavily  upon  the  people,  the  un¬ 
numbered  and  nameless  horrors  of  a  civil  war?  Would 
you  see  brother  armed  against  brother,  and  friend 
against  friend  ?  And  for  what  ?  To  avert  a  tempora¬ 
ry  calamity  —  to  relieve  a  momentary  pressure  —  ” 

“  Look  you,  old  man!”  interrupted  Luddington,  stri¬ 
king  his  hand  fiercely  upon  his  saddle-bow’.  “  I  per¬ 
iled  my  life  in  the  war  w'ith  Great  Britain  —  I  poured 
out  my  blood  upon  Bunker  Hill  and  before  the  walls 
of  Yorktow'n — I  braved  poverty,  and  toil,  and  sick¬ 
ness,  and  peril,  and  death,  that  I  might  win  freedom 
for  myself  and  children.  The  same  ann  w  hich  struck 
for  liberty  then  is  strong  and  vigorous  now*.  The  same 
heart  which  beat  in  this  bosom  then,  beats  as  warmlv 
now.  I  and  my  brethren  are  oppressed.  Our  w  ives 
and  our  children  are  suflTering.  Can  w  e  be  recreant  to 
the  great  principles  of  liberty  for  which  we  bled  ? 
Shall  we  be  forgetful  of  the  duties  which  we  ow'e  to 
our  families  ?  No,  Grover  !  think,  reason,  act  as  you 
w  ill,  for  me  my  motto  shall  henceforth  be,  *  Hesistanee 
to  tyrants  is  obedience  to  God.'  It  is  written  on  my 
heart.” 

“  A  straggling  bullet  from  the  Government  troops 
w’ould  rub  it  oflT.  You  are  w’arm,  but  an  elevation  on 
a  gibbet  for  a  month  in  the  depth  of  w  inter  would  cool 
you.  The  laws  of  the  Commonwealth  recognise  such 
a  crime  as  treason.” 

“  Your  sneers,  Grover,  are  as  impotent  as  they  are 
heartless.  My  mind  is  made  up.  1  have  counted  ihe 
cost.  If  I  perish,  I  shall  perish  a  martyr  to  liberty, 
and  my  name  will  be  recorded  on  the  same  page  with 
that  of  the  immortal  Warren !  ” 

“  A  flattering  unction,  truly,  to  lay  to  your  soul  ? 
Luddington,  you  must  rid  yourself  of  some  of  your 
jacobinical  notions.  Words  indeed  are  comparatively 
harmless,  but  acts  may  bring  a  man  to  the  gallows. 
We  could  hardly  consent  to  spare  you  to  the  hangman 
yet.  Take  the  advice  of  an  old  friend  —  go  home  and 
go  to  work,  and  w’ait  patiently  the  day  of  your  delive¬ 
rance.” 

“  Grover,”  replied  Luddington,  in  a  tone  of  affected 
sorrow,  “  1  did  not  expect  this  from  you.  I  believed 
you  would  stand  in  the  front  rank  w’ith  those  w’ho  ars 
determined  to  assert  their  rights,  if  need  be,  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet.  Have  you  no  love  of  liberty  ?” 

“  1  lovo  liberty,  but  1  hate  gunpowder  and  blood. 
In  a  peaceable  and  constitutional  manner,  1  will  go 
W’ith  you,  as  far  as  any  one.  My  sympathies  are  all  with 
you — but  I  fear  you  are  going  too  far.  I  know  that  a 
resort  to  arms  will  not  better  your  condition,  nor 
lighten  the  burdens  which  prey  so  heavily  upon  ths 
people.” 

“  Well,  well,  we  will  not  waste  words  in  discussion 
now.  The  time  may  come  when  ws  shall  see  eye  to 
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eye.  I  hare  deprecated  a  resort  to  arms  as  emphati- 1  better  feelings  of  the  beholder's  heart,  and  investing 
cally  as  you  do.  But  the  scales  have  f  illen  from  my  her  with  an  interest  that  mere  personal  beauty  would 
eyes.  Nothing  but  the  sword  will  save  us,  and  the  fail  to  command.  Her  dress  was  not  such  as  a  belle 
speedier  we  strike  the  happier  will  be  the  result.  We  of  the  present  day  would  be  ambitious  to  imitate ;  but 
have  waited  already  loo  long.  Before  this  month  shall  though  simple  and  coarse,  it  was  disposed  in  such  a 
have  passed,  a  blow  will  have  been  given  for  liberty,  manner  as  to  ('xhibit  a  faultless  form  to  very  good 
that  will  make  the  knpes  of  Bowdoin  smite  together  advantage. 

like  the  knees  of  Belshazzar,  w'hcn  he  saw  the  hand-  The  furniture  of  the  room,  as  well  as  the  outw'ard 
writing  on  the  wall.”  aspect  of  the  house,  bespoke  the  extreme  poverty  of 

The  discourse  was  now  broken  off  by  the  entrance  the  occupants.  It  consisted  of  two  broken  chairs,  a 
of  the  travellers  into  the  village  of  Lenox.  A  party  of  stool,  and  a  low  bench,  which  might  be  used  as  a  seat 
small-beer  politicians  w'ere  gatheied  in  the  bar-room  or  a  couch  as  occasion  should  require,  and  the  hard 
of  the  hoUd,  and  as  Luddington  and  his  companion  bed  on  which  the  invalid  slept.  An  empty  barrel,  co- 
were  ushered  in  by  the  bustling  landlord,  seemed  vered  with  a  rough  board,  served  as  a  table ;  and  add 
busily  discussing  the  late  proceedings  of  the  (jeneral  to  this  a  few  wooden  plates,  a  knife  and  folk,  and 
Court.  There  wms  an  abundance  of  treason  in  embryo  several  kitchen  utensils,  and  you  have  a  complete  in- 
manifested  in  their  discourse,  and  as  they  warmed  ventory  of  the  furniture  in  the  principal  apartment  of 
with  their  subject  and  the  bar-keeper's  punch,  much  the  house.  Yet,  in  the  midst  of  this  extreme  poverty, 
wordy  patriotism  was  displayed.  Luddington  glanced  every  thing  was  disposed  w  ith  a  perfect  regard  to 
round  the  room  w  ith  evident  satisfaction,  w  hile  a  stern  neatness.  I'he  floor  w  as  w  hite  and  sanded,  the  broken 
frown  gathered  upon  Grover's  brow.  They  did  not  chairs  free  from  dust,  and  the  many  colored  counter- 
pause  long,  how  ever,  but  calling  for  a  separate  apart-  pane  that  covered  the  sick  w  oman  w  as  as  clean  and 
ment  and  refreshments,  left  the  bar-room  patriots  to  unsoiled  as  if  it  had  just  come  from  the  hands  of  some 
speculate  at  large  upon  government  and  grievances?  notable  wash-woman.  It  was  affecting  to  see  this 
while  they  repaired  to  their  chamber  to  discuss  more  mingling  of  tidiness  and  w  ant — this  systematic,  though 
fully  Uie  subject  that  engrossed  their  thoughts.  ineffectual,  battling  with  poverty. 

-  The  sleep  of  the  invalid  was  not  rest.  Frequent 

About  a  mile  frem  the  village  of  Lenox,  on  the  tossings  upon  her  pillow,  and  broken  sentences,  half 
Pittsfield  road,  stood,  at  the  date  of  our  history,  a  low,  articulated,  told  of  an  unquiet  mind.  With  an  intense 
dilapidated  cottage,  partially  hidden  from  view  by  a  interest  her  companion  w  atched  her  varying  counte- 
ihick  grow  th  of  lilac  and  cherry  trees.  Most  of  its  nance,  and  seemed  doubtful  w  hether  or  not  to  wake 
outer  covering  had  been  stripped  off  by  time,  leaving  her  from  her  disturbed  sleep.  At  length,  bending  af- 
many  a  crevice  between  the  inner  planks,  through  fectionately  over  her,  she  spoke — 
which  the  autumn  wind  sighed  like  the  low  wailing  “  Dear  Alice  !  ” 

of  a  spirit.  Every  thing  around  the  building  w  ore  an  The  sick  w  oman  looked  up — “  Oh,  I  am  glad  you 
aspect  of  peculiar  desolatencss.  But  here  and  there  a  waked  me.  1  have  had  such  a  frightful  dream  !  I 
pane  of  glass  remained  in  the  windows,  boards  having  thought  that  the  officers  of  justice  had  come  for  him — 
been  substituted  as  a  matter  of  economy,  which  if  they  Aim,  to  whom  ray  heart  has  so  grown  !  It  was  not 
did  not  let  in  the  lightt,  would,  at  least,  keep  out  for  debt — they  said  he  had  been  guilty  of  crime,  and 
the  wind.  In  a  dark  corner  of  this  miserable  hovel,  must  die  the  felon's  death.  They  were  dragging  him 
•tretched  upon  a  pallet  of  straw,  lay  a  young  woman,  to  death — my  own  brave,  generous  Charles,  who  had 
evidently  stricken  with  severe  illness.  The  inimita-  done  so  much  for  the  land  that  was  about  to  murder 
ble  symmetry  of  her  features,  her  broad  intellectual  him.  I  saw  him  in  the  prison,  and  there  were  fetters 
forehead,  over  which  her  hair  was  smoothly  parted,  on  his  limbs.  Oh,  Mary,  am  I  yet  aw'ake  ?  Thank 
and  the  clear,  transparent  skin,  through  w  hich  the  God — thank  God — it  w  as  only  a  dream.” 
veins  might  be  traced  in  their  multitudinous  windings,  “  Be  calm,  dear  sister.  You  are  feverish,  and  your 
revealed  something  of  that  exquisite  beauty  which  dreams  are  w'ild.  Sorrow  and  anxiety  have  done 
sickness  and  sorrow  could  not  wholly  obliterate.  She  much  to  disturb  your  mind.  But  has  not  God  been 
slept.  Seated  on  a  low  stool  by  her  side,  and  w’atch-  good  to  usi  Your  husband  is  safe  ;  your  dear  chil- 
ing  over  the  troubled  slumbers  of  the  invalid,  was  a  dren  arc  well,  and  would  be  happy,  did  they  not  see 
fair  young  girl  who  might  have  numbered  some  that  grief  is  resting  heavily  upon  their  parents.” 
seventeen  summers;  yet  upon  whose  face  was  a  deep  “There  is  always  consolation  in  your  words,  dear 
shade  of  sorrow,  giving  a  touching  interest  to  her  Mary.  The  springing  trust  of  your  young  heart  has 
features,  which,  without  being  decidedly  beautiful,  not  yet  been  crushed  down  by  sorrow’.  Life  is  bright 
were  such  as  when  once  seen,  are  not  easily  forgotten,  before  you — and  God  will  bless  you  with  many  happy 
Her  hair,  long  and  dark,  was  parted  upon  her  forehead  days.  But  for  me  there  is  no  hope.  The  double 
and  bound  around  her  head  w  ith  quaker  simplicity,  w’eight  of  sorrow*  and  sickness  has  borne  me  to  the 
which  perhaps  might  have  been  as  much  the  result  of  dust.  It  cannot  last.” 

necessity  as  of  choice.  Her  eyes  were  large,  and  “  1  know  your  life  has  been  a  weariness — but — ” 
black,  but  the  same  tender  melancholy  was  in  their  “Oh,  no,  no,”  interrupted  the  invalid;  “say  not  so, 
glance,  that  seemed  to  float  like  an  atmosphere  around  .  dear  Mary  !  Not  a  w  eariness,  but  a  blessing.  Have 
her  whole  countenance,  appealing  irresistibly  to  the  1 1  not  htid  my  dear  Charles  w  ith  me,  and  my  lovely 
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babes !  •  I  have  been  happy.  I  could  bear  up  even 
now,  if  he  were  happy.  It  is  his  misery  which 
kills  me.” 

“  Alice,  it  will  all  be  well.  The  blessing  of  God 
cannot  be  withheld  from  such  as  you.” 

“  Yes,  it  will  be  well — 1  may  suffer — I  may  die — 
my  husband  and  my  children  may  perish  in  poverty  ; 
—but  It  will  be  well.  Clouds  and  darkness  are  round 
about  Him,  yet  righteousness  and  judgment  are  the 
habitatidn  of  his  throne.” 

The  conversation  was  interrupted  by  a  light  tap  at 
the  door.  The  invalid  started  with  an  expression  of 
alarm,  while  the  color  came  and  went  upon  the  face 
of  her  companion  like  the  fitful  flashes  of  the  northern 
light.  But  the  glow  that  lighted  up  her  features  was 
not  one  of  fear.  W  ith  an  eager  hand  slie  lifted  the 
latch,  and  a  tall,  w’ell-dressed  young  man  entered. 
From  the  richness  of  his  apparel  it  might  have  been 
inferred  that  he  belonged  to  the  higher  classes,  and 
knew  nothing  of  the  bitterness  of  poverty.  But  there 
was  a  gentleness  in  his  maimer  and  voice  that  found 
its  way  at  once  to  the  heart,  and  showed  that  though 
he  might  himself  he  untouched  by  sorrow,  he  could 
deeply  sympathize  with  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
affliction. 

“George  Minot,”  said  the  invalid,  “  you  are  wel¬ 
come — foi  you  are  ever  the  bearer  of  good  tidings. 
Are  not  the  merciful  blessed  of  God  ?  and  you  have 
had  pity  upon  the  sick  and  suffering.” 

“  1  know’  what  you  w’ould  ask,”  interrupted  the  young 
man.  “  Colonel  Haimond  has  nothing  farther  to  fear 
from  his  creditor.  I  have  been  enabled  to  obtain  from 
the  sordid  wretch  a  full  discharge;  and  I  trust  the 
time  is  near  w  hen  you  w  ill  be  removed  to  a  station 
more  w’orthy  the  w  ife  of  a  gallant  soldier.” 

“  Thank  you  !  bless  you  !  God  reward  you  !” — fal¬ 
tered  the  agitated  woman.  “  Dear  Charles  may  yet 
be  happy — and  when  1  see  the  bitter  cup  taken  from 
his  lips,  then,  Lord  !  let  thy  servant  depart  in  peace.” 

All  were  silent  for  a  few  moments,  oppressed  by 
conflicting  emotions.  Mary  was  the  first  to  speak. 

“  W’hat  new’s  from  the  General  Court?”  enquired 
she,  raising  her  lustrous  eyes,  eloquent  with  gratitude, 
to  Minot’s  face. 

“  It  is  occupied  in  devising  measures  for  the  relief 
of  the  people,”  answ  ered  the  young  man,  abstracU'dly. 
“  I  hope  in  God  it  may  succeed — but  the  aspect  of  af¬ 
fairs  is  portentous.  These  deluded  men — ” 

“Deluded!” — interrupted  the  W’ife  of  Kaimond,  the 
hot  blood  leaping  to  her  cheek — “  say  unfortunate — 
oppressed — trampled  on — despised — but  not  deluded. 
Your  General  Court  is  deluded — your  judges  and  your 
law’yers  are  deluded  ; — but  these  men  are  actuated  by 
the  same  spirit  that  unsheathed  the  sword  of  the  De¬ 
volution.” 

“Pardon  me,”  said  the  young  man — “Upon  this 
subject  we  can  never  agree.  An  open  and  a  violent 
resistance  to  the  constituted  authorities  of  the  land  can 
result  in  no  good.” 

“  A  tory  doctrine — as  odious  as  it  is  false !”  ex¬ 
claimed  Mary  Raimond,  kindling  with  enthusiasm  as 
she  spoke.  “  Why  did  not  your  father  preach  it  on 


Bunker  Hill,  instead  of  sealing  w  ith  his  blood  Uie  lib¬ 
erties  for  which  he  fought!” 

“  l«u,  Mary  !  is  your  mind,  too,  poisoned  by  the 
Jacobin  doctrines  of  infidel  France!” 

“  1  am  no  Jacobin,”  answered  the  young  girl,  proud¬ 
ly*  But  the  sister  of  Colonel  Raimond  shall  never 
be  found  wanting  in  love  for  the  great  principles,  for 
the  maintenance  of  which  he  cheerfully  sacrificed  his 
all.  Tyranny  is  as  hateful  when  exercised  by  the 
many,  as  by  the  few’.” 

“  W  e  cannot  enter  on  a  discussion  of  this  kind 
now,”  said  Minot,  mournfully.  “  All  cause  of  discon¬ 
tent,  1  trust,  w  ill  soon  be  removed  from  the  minds  of 
the  people,  and  the  elements  of  commotion  be 
hushed. ” 

“  (lod  grant  it !”  ejac  ulaU*d  the  heart-broken  wife. 

“  I  have  lived  in  the  midst  of  commotion  and  war — I 
w  ould  die  in  peace.  If  1  can  leave  no  otlier  inheritance 
to  my  dear  babes,  I  w’ould  leave  them  an  inheritance 
of  peaceful  freedom.” 

George  Minot  was  w’armly  attached  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  party,  and  had  done  much  to  check  the  outbursts 
of  rebellion.  On  account  of  his  activity  in  quelling 
disturbances,  he  had  become  particularly  odious  to  the 
insurgent  party.  Another  circumstance  rendered  him 
generally  unpopular  among  the  lower  classes:  he  was 
a  law’yer.  It  is  well  know’n  by  those  acqu’ainted  with 
the  history  of  the  period  of  w  hich  we  w  rite,  that  deep- 
rooted  and  inveterate  prejudice  existed  in  the  minds  of 
the  laboring  people  against  the  legal  profession,  and 
desperate  elVorts  were  made  by  the  radical  party  to 
crush  it.  Minot  w  as  rich,  generous,  compassionate ; 
but  his  having  read  Blackstone  w  as  a  sufficient  cause 
with  many  to  warrant  a  jealousy,  amounting  in  numerous 
instances  to  the  most  implacable  enmity.  The  father 
of  (ieorge  Minot  had  been  an  ardent  friend  of  liberal 
principles,  and  at  the  first  outbreaking  of  hostilities 
between  the  colonies  and  the  mother  country,  had  join¬ 
ed  the  company  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Rai¬ 
mond,  to  whom  he  had  long  been  attached  by  no  ordi¬ 
nary  affection.  He  fell  at  Bunker  Hill  near  the  close 
of  that  bloody  conflict — thus,  like  the  generous  War¬ 
ren,  immolating  himself  upon  the  altar  of  his  country’s 
good,  undreaming  of  that  country’s  future  greatness. 
This  calamity  seemed  to  unite  still  closer  the  families 
of  Raimond  and  Minot;  and  though  they  w’ere  now 
ranged  upon  opposing  sides,  the  firmest  friendship  still 
existed  betw’een  them,  and  both  w’ere  looking  forward 
w  ith  glad  anticipations  to  the  time  when  their  union 
should  be  strengthened  by  an  additional  bond,  (ieorge 
Minot  was  the  affianced  husband  of  the  only  sister  of 
Raimond,  but  their  nuptials  had  been  deferred  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  misfortunes  that  had  brought  ruin  upon 
the  family  of  the  latter.  Colonel  Raimond  could  not 
brook  to  receive  pecuniary  aid  from  the  son  of  his  old 
friend,  nor  w  ould  he  consent  that  the  distresses  of  his 
family  should  be  relieved  by  private  munificence,  when 
his  country  owed  him  so  much  for  past  invaluable  ser^ 
vices.  Mary  Raimond  herself  entered  too  deeply  into 
the  feelings  of  her  brother  to  consent  to  a  union  with 
any  one  hetw’cen  whom  and  herself  there  was  so  great 
an  inequality  in  respect  to  wealth;  and  though  she 
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loTed  Georjfe  Minot  with  an  unchanj^in^  affection,  she 
felt  it  would  be  wrong  to  marry  him  while  her  brother 
wae  involred  in  ruin. 

“  No,”  ihe  would  reply  to  the  tender  and  repeated 
solicitations  of  her  lover,  “  Charles  is  the  only  brother 
I  have  — Alice  the  only  sister:  I  shared  their  prosper* 
ity  —  love  itself  shall  not  lure  me  from  a  participaiion 
of  their  adversity.” 

“  But,”  the  young  man  w’ould  remonstrate,  “  you 
know  that  Charles  and  Alice  can  live  with  us;  and 
will  it  not  add  to  the  happiness  of  us  all  to  dwell  to¬ 
gether  beneath  the  same  roofi” 

“No,  George;  my  brother  can  never  consent  to  live 
upon  the  bounty  of  another,  nor  can  his  sister  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  listen  to  such  a  proposal.  A  brighter  day  must 
dawn  upon  our  fortunes  before  this  hand  can  be  yours.” 

Finding  his  entreaties  upon  this  point  vain,  Minot 
was  forced  to  content  himself  with  the  hope  that  that 
brighter  day  might  speedily  dawn,  and  with  adminis¬ 
tering  such  relief  to  the  suflering  family  as  he  could, 
without  alarming  the  pride  or  wounding  the  sensibili¬ 
ty  of  his  father’s  friend. 

Situated  as  he  was  with  regard  to  Mary  Raimond, 
no  one  could  regard  the  indications  of  the  approaching 
■torm  with  deeper  interest  than  he.  It  was  w  ith  tlie 
most  anxious  solicitude  that  he  watched  the  progress 
of  the  growing  discontent,  for  he  felt  that  tlie  tranquil¬ 
ity  of  the  country  and  his  own  happiness  were  most 
intimately  connected.  With  all  the  enthusiasm  of  his 
nature  therefore  he  labored  to  arrest  every  commotion, 
to  tranquilize  the  people,  and  to  restore  confidence  in 
the  public  faith. 

Mary  Raimond  w’as  again  alone  w’ith  her  brother’s 
wife.  Her  lover  had  left  her  with  a  deeper  shade  of 
El^elancholy  on  his  countenance  than  she  had  before 
seen;  and  now'  that  he  was  gone  she  felt  the  firmness 
of  her  soul  give  w'ay.  Bursting  into  a  passion  of  tears, 
she  laid  her  face  upon  her  sister’s  shoulder  'and  wept 
long  and  silently.  Alice  could  not  seek  to  comfort 
her.  She  felt  that  it  W’as  better  that  her  grief  should 
have  its  way.  Oh !  when  the  full  heart  is  burdened 
by  its  excess  of  wo,  what  a  luxury  is  it  to  wec'p !  —  to 
feel  the  burning  hand  of  anguish  lifted  from  the  crush¬ 
ed  spirit,  at  the  flowing  of  tears!  Mar}'  grew*  calm; 
and  when  she  raised  her  head  from  its  resting  place, 
her  face  w'as  radiant  with  the  glow'  of  hope.  "Phus 
does  the  springing  heart  of  youth,  flinging  aside  the 
sorrow  that  would  crush  it,  go  out  to  a  brighter  future, 
and  gather  sunshine  to  irradiate  the  present  gloom  ! 

The  father  and  children  came  in.  Colonel  Raimond 
seemed  unusually  dejected,  and  was  silent  and  reserv¬ 
ed.  The  children  run  with  an  eager  affection  to  their 
sick  mother  to  obtain  the  expected  kiss,  and  Mary 
busied  herself  in  preparing  the  simple  meal  for  the 
gathered  household.  Alice  Raimond  W'atched  her  hus¬ 
band’s  countenance  with  an  intenseness  tliat  seemed 
striving  to  read  his  soul.  At  length  she  spoke : 

“Charles,  you  are  very  sadI  Can  anytliing  unu¬ 
sual  have  disturbed  you  1  ” 

“Unusual!”  answered  the  unhappy  father,  W'itli  a 
bitterness  that  startled ;  but  instantly  softening  his  tone 


I  he  added,  “  Have  I  not  enough  to  sadden  met  My- 
I  self  hunted  like  a  beast  of  prey  — my  wife  dying  by 
inches  before  my  eyes,  and  my  children  reduced  to 
I  beggary !  Oh,  God!”  —  and  he  hid  his  face  in  his 
I  hands  and  sobbed  convulsively.  Mary  stood  gazing 
I  fearfully  upon  her  brother,  while  his  wife  w'as  silent 
and  in  tears.  “  I  could  bear  it  all,”  he  resumed,  while 
a  moisture  gathered  into  his  eye;  “I  could  be  unmo¬ 
ved,  were  it  not  that  1  have  brought  this  misery  upon 
I  you,  I  cannot  bear  to  see  you  thus ;  lingering  in  pain, 
day  after  day,  upon  this  miserable  bed  —  you,  who 
were  born  in  a  palace,  and  nursed  in  affluence  and 
ease  !  I'his  added  drop  of  bitterness  has  made  my  cup 
overflow'.  If  I  stood  alone  I  could  brave  fate;  but 
when  I  look  upon  you,  pale,  suffering,  uncomplaining, 
I  curse  myself  for  having  brought  you  here  —  I  curse 
the  land  that  I  periled  my  life  to  save  —  I  almost  curse 
my  Maker  —  ” 

“  Charles !  Charles !  ”  interrupted  the  wreeping  wife, 
“curse  not  God  !  He  can  say  to  the  flood  of  sorrow, 
‘hitherto  shalt  thou  come,  and  no  farther.’  Even  now 
his  deliverances  may  be  near.  Listen !  George  Mi¬ 
not  hiis  been  here,  lie  was  the  bearer  of  good  tidings 
as  he  alw'ays  is.  He  has  procured  from  your  creditor 
a  full  discharge,  and  you  have  therefore  no  more  to  fear 
from  that  quarter.  May  not  this  be  the  beginning  of  a 
happier  day.” 

“  IIow’  is  this  1  ”  inquired  Raimond,  in  a  tone  of  dis¬ 
pleasure.  “  If  George  has  paid  that  remorseless  Shy- 
lock,  his  deed  must  be  undone.  I  accept  the  charity 
of  no  one.” 

“  Be  it  so,  then,”  calmly  responded  the  w'ife,  in  an¬ 
swer  to  her  husband’s  last  remark ;  “  I  could  not  ask  him 
if  lie  had  liquidated  the  debt ;  but  if  he  has,  be  indebted 
to  him,  and  God  will  enable  you  to  repay  his  generos¬ 
ity.  If  you  must  be  in  debt,  it  is  certainly  better  to 
have  an  honorable  than  a  bascand  cruel  creditor.” 

The  husband  w'as  silent  and  seemed  lost  in  thought. 
“  Alice,”  said  he  at  length,  “  for  your  sake  it  shall  be  so 
this  once,  but  never  more.  Minot  is  generous,  but  we 
cannot  be  dependent  upon  him.  The  money  which  he 
has  thus  kindly  advanced  must  be  paid  to  the  uttermost 
farthing,  principal  and  interest.  I  w  ill  coin  my  heart 
before  I  will  be  indebted  to  one,  who,  though  a  friend 
to  my  family,  is  an  enemy  to  my  principles.  But  let 
this  pass.  I  must  leave  you  for  a  w  hile !  ”  and  he  rose 
hurriedly  to  go. 

“Dear  Charles,”  remonstrated  the  invalid,  “the 
night  will  be  stormy  and  dark  —  hark!  how  the  wind 
moans  around  the  house.  Do  not  go.” 

“Alice,  this  is  unw'orthy  a  soldier’s  wife.  The 
storm  without  cannot  rage  like  the  storm  w’ithin.  I 
shall  return  by  twelve.” 

Kissing  the  pale  brow  of  the  sufferer,  he  snatched 
his  hat,  and  flinging  over  his  shoulders  a  tattered  cloak, 
hurried  into  the  street.  Passing  rapidly  along  the  high 
road  for  a  few  rods  he  came  to  a  rough  and  narrow 
lane,  which  led  to  an  old,  unoccupied  house,  about  a 
hundred  rods  from  the  main  road.  Stopping  here  a 
moment,  he  glanced  cautiously  around  him  to  see  whe¬ 
ther  he  W'as  observed,  then  gliding  sw'iftly  along  the 
nigged  way,  he  soon  found  himself  in  front  of  the  era- 
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xy  building.  There  he  was  soon  joined  hy  another  in-  j  Raimond,  after  removinjj  his  wife  to  a  more  eomfor- 
dividual,  and  both  together  entered  the  ruin,  picking  table  situation  than  M  e  last  saM*  her  in,  had  embarked 
their  way  carefully  over  broken  floors  and  gathered  .  in  the  rebellion  Mith  all  the  energy  of  his  impetuous 
rubbish,  until  they  reached  the  tottering  stairs  which  character;  and  though  he  chose  to  serve  in  a  private 
led  to  the  cellar.  These  they  descended,  and  passing  capacity,  his  counsel  was  eagerly  sought  by  the  insur- 
onward  a  few  steps  came  to  a  door  through  the  crevi-  gent  leaders,  and  his  influence  consequently  was  con- 
ces  of  which  streamed  the  rays  of  a  lamp.  A  sentinel  |  siderable.  The  sudden  and  disorderly  retreat  of  Shays 
stood  at  his  post  near  the  entrance,  who  briefly  challen-  i  from  Springfield,  w  as  the  first  event  that  impaired  his 
ging,  permitted  them  to  pass.  The  room  which  they  ^  confidence  in  the  success  of  the  eterprise,  and  filled 
now  enten'd  had  been  temporarily  fitted  up  for  the  oc- 1  him  with  mortification  and  disgust.  Still  he  stniggled 
casion.  A  long  table  extended  through  the  middle, !  on,  hoping  against  hope,  and  endeavoring  to  inspire 
and  seats  w’ere  ranged  upon  each  side.  Rough  benches  j  his  fellow  sutVerers  with  that  energy,  courage  and 
stood  around  the  walls,  and  a  half  smothered  fire  bur-  j  zeal,  which  he  knew’  could  alone  insure  them  success, 
ned  sluggishly  at  one  end  of  the  apartment.  Some  do- j  These  efl’orts,  however,  w’ere  unavailing.  Nothing 
xen  or  tw'enty  individuals  w’ere  assembled  in  this  “  hall  j  could  have  been  conducted  in  a  more  bungling  man- 
of  council,”  among  whom  Raimond  recognised  Shays,  j  ner  than  the  operations  of  the  disaflecUnl  party.  Eve- 
w’ho  had  served  with  him  as  a  captain  in  the  war  of:  ry  favorable  opportunity  for  victory  was  neglected,  and 
the  revolution.  Luddington,  the  hot-headed  enthusiast  j  every  advantage  that  the  Government  troops  could  de- 
whom  w’e  w^hilom  introduced  to  our  readers,  was  also  sire  w  as  relinquished  almost  w  ithout  a  struggle,  until 


there,  and  by  his  side  stood  Eli  Parsons,  who  subse¬ 
quently  became  semew  hat  distinguished  as  a  leader  of 
the  insurgents,  nor  less  so  for  his  heated  appeals  to  the 
populace  for  aid.  Upon  the  debates  of  that  evening 
history  has  never  poured  her  light,  and  we  can  judge 
of  their  nature  only  from  the  character  of  the  individu¬ 
als  participating  in,  and  the  events  resulting  from  them. 


the  last  act  of  the  farcical  tragedy  seemed  to  have  clo¬ 
sed  in  the  disgraceful  and  cowardly  retreat  of  the  in¬ 
surgents  from  Petersham,  without  striking  a  blow. 
One  hundred  and  fifty  prisoners,  among  whom  was 
Colonel  Raimond,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  government 
troops.  The  result  of  the  rebellion  was  no  longer 
doubtful.  Many  who  had  embarked  in  it,  seeing  the 


There  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  a  plan  of  active  ope-  I  hopelessness  of  theii  cause,  abandoned  their  leaders 
rations  against  Government  was  there  formed,  and  the  I  and  returned  to  their  homes;  while  the  remainder,  in¬ 


leaders  designated  w  ho  shouhl  carry  it  on.  Raimond  ’  eluding  all  their  principal  officers,  fled  for  safety  and 
returned  to  his  home  with  a  more  cheerful  heart  than  j  succor  into  the  States  of  New  Hampshire,  New  York 


he  had  carried  aw  ay,  feeling  that  in  thus  leaguing  him¬ 
self  with  the  discontented  he  had  performed  an  act 
of  duty,  and  elevated  with  the  sanguine  hope  that 
the  first  appearance  of  their  collected  strength  in 
arms  would  bring  that  relief  to  the  country  which 
he  so  ardently  desired.  Whatever  motives  might 
have  influenced  others,  his  were  undoubtedly  patri¬ 
otic;  and  though  we,  with  the  light  w^hich  subse. 
quent  events  has  thiowm  upon  that  period,  must  look 
upon  the  follow'ers  of  Shays  as  at  best  deluded  men, 
it  should  be  remembered  that  the  actors  in  that  unhap¬ 
py  rebellion  had  not  the  same  favorable  opportunities 
forjudging  of  the  nature  of  their  acts  as  w’e  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  day.  They  felt  themselves  oppressed,  and  an  ex¬ 
ample  was  before  their  eyes  of  resistance  to  oppres-  | 
sion  even  unto  death,  in  the  war  of  the  revolution  w’hich  | 
had  just  terminated.  Let,  then,  the  veil  of  charity  be 
thrown  over  that  conduct  w’hich  we  cannot  approve; 
and  as  we  read  the  history  of  our  fathers,  remember 
with  compassion  the  frailty  of  human  nature. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  trace  minutely  the  progress 
of  the  insurrection  of  1786—7.  The  history  of  that  pe¬ 
riod  is  familiar  to  all.  Under  the  command  of  Shepard 
and  Lincoln,  the  Government  troops  swept  every  thing 
before  them,  marching  from  victory  to  victory,  restor¬ 
ing  confidence  in  the  ability  of  the  Commonw’ealth  to 
protect  itself,  and  awing  into  inaction  hundreds  whose 
sympathies  were  w  ith  the  insurgents.  These  rever¬ 
ses,  unexpected  and  overwhelming,  destroyed  the  very 
heart  of  the  rebellion,  and  proved  to  the  disaflfected  the 
hopelessness  of  their  cause. 


and  Vermont. 

To  Alice  Raimond  the  new’s  of  her  husband’s  cap¬ 
ture  was  overwhelming.  Though  sensible  of  the  dan- 
!  ger  to  which  he  was  continually  exposed,  she  had  ne- 
I  ver  permitted  her  mind  to  dwell  upon  the  thought  that 
he  might  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  She  would 
1  have  insisted  upon  joining  him  in  his  confinement,  but 
her  extreme  w  eakness  and  the  severity  of  the  season 
forbade  it.  With  a  characteristic  forgetfulness  of  self, 
however,  she  insisted  that  Mary  should  leave  her  to 
I  the  kindness  of  sympathising  neighbors,  and  attend  her 
I  brother  in  his  prison.  The  young  girl  eagerly  caught 
at  the  proposal,  and  without  any  unnecessary  delay, 
departed  for  Worcester,  where  Colonel  Raimond  was 
in  confinement,  with  others  of  the  insurgents,  awaiting 
his  trial.  Hope  had  not  yet  deserted  her  heart,  and 
though  the  fate  of  her  brother  was  a  matter  of  painful 
uncertainty,  she  still  battled  valiently  with  desponden¬ 
cy  and  kept  despair  at  bay.  Once  w  ith  him  she  trust¬ 
ed  she  might  provide  some  way  for  his  escape,  or  if 
she  should  fail,  and  he  be  tried  and  convicted  of  trea¬ 
son,  she  resolved  to  throw  herself  at  the  feet  of  the 
Governor,  and  with  all  the  eloquence  of  beauty  and  af¬ 
fection,  entreat  for  his  pardon  and  release.  She  de¬ 
pended  much  alsQ  upon  the  influence  of  Minot,  who* 
i  was  high  in  favor,  with  the  Government  party,  and 
was  then  in  General  Lincoln’s  anny  as  a  volunteer. 

The  keen  cutting  air  of  a  clear,  cold  February  morn¬ 
ing  had  given  to  Mary’s  cheek  a  deeper  tinge  than 
I  usual,  as  on  foot  and  alone  she  entered  the  little  vil- 
I  lage  of  Stockbridge.  She  had  walked  several  miles 
I  before  the  rising  of  the  sun,  that  she  might  reach  the 
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8taf|re>hotise,  in  time  to  obtain  a  seat  in  the  first  con- 
Teyance  for  the  east.  The  hour  was  of  a  Sahbath  still¬ 
ness,  and  from  the  chimney  of  an  occasional  farm  house 
the  smoke  ascended  in  a  column  till  it  reached  an  up¬ 
per  current  of  air,  and  then  floated  away  so  tranquilly, 
so  ^adually,  that  **even  in  its  very  motion  there  was 
rest.**  Brief  pause  did  our  fair  pf^destrian  make,  to 
gaze  upon  the  beauties  of  a  winter  landscape.  Mer 
mind  was  too  intent  upon  the  purpose  of  her  journey 
to  allow  of  much  speculation  upon  less  important  mat¬ 
ters.  The  remembrance  of  George  Minot,  too,  came 
upon  her  soul  ~  his  generosity,  his  nobleness,  his  love 
for  her;  and  then  a  tear  trembled  in  her  eye,  as  she 
thought  of  the  cruel  destiny  that  kept  them  apart. 
Lost  in  thought,  she  moved  mechanically  along  the 
road,  heedless  of  the  observation  she  attracted  from  the 
early  risen  villagers,  when  she  was  suddenly  roused 
from  her  reverie  by  the  quick  tramp  of  approaching 
horses.  A  couple  of  mounted  soldiers  dashed  by  her 
the  next  moment,  one  gaily  exclaiming,  as  he  passed : 

“  A  fair  damsel,  by  iny  troth  !  and  an  early  riser 
withal.  A  notable  wife  would  she  make  for  one  like 
you,  George.” 

The  person  addressed  looked  laughingly  over  his 
shoulder:  “Good  Heavens!  —  Mary  Raimondi”  and 
the  next  moment  her  lover  stood  by  her  side.' 

“Ho,  ho!”  cried  his  companion,  reining  up  his 
steed,  “I  see  how  it  is — an  adventure,  in  good  sooth, 
well  worth  a  ten  miles’  ride  of  a  frosty  February  morn¬ 
ing.  You  are  a  fortunate  fellow,  Minot.” 

“Fortunate!  happy!  you  would  say,  and  let  me 
render  you  so,  my  dear  Edward's,  by  introducing  to 
Jour  acquaintance  the  sistiT  of  Colonel  Raimond.” 

The  soldier  bent  gracefully  to  his  saddle-bow.  “A 
soldier’s  sister,”  said  he,  smiling,  “shall  never  want 
a  soldier’s. courtesy.  Your  brother  may  have  slain 
his  tens  in  battle,  but  you,  with  different  weapons, 
have  doubtless  slain  your  hundreds.  No  flattery,  by 
my  soul!”  he  added,  as  he  saw  a  slight  frown  gather 
to  her  brow;  “smooth  words  are  not  for  a  soldier’s 
lips,  and  the  oily  tongue  belongs  not  to  one  w  ho  was 
reared  in  the  midst  of  camps.” 

“Bravely  said.  Sir  Knight!”  responded  Minot. 
“You  flourish  your  tongue  more  dexu^iously  than  you 
do  your  sword,  and  manifest  more  skill  in  diplomacy 
than  you  ever  did  in  martial  tactics.” 

“No  railery,  Minot.  Do  1  not  see  the  conqueror 
conquered  —  the  subduer  of  rebellion  a  suppliant  at  the 
feet  of  a  rebel  1  ” 

“Not  exactly.  But  how  is  it,  Mary,  that  we  find 
you  so  far  from  home  at  tliis  early  hour.  Am  I  right 
in  conjecturing,  that  you  are  going  to  join  your  bro¬ 
ther  1” 

•  “Oh,  tell  me  of  him!”  exclaimed  the  young  girl, 
“tell  me  of  him,  if  you  know  aught  ol  his  fate.” 

“  He  is  in  durance,  Mary ;  and  the  Government  is 
greatly  incensed  against  him,  on  account  of  the  ac¬ 
tive  part  which  he  has  taken  in  the  late  disturbances. 
But  he  is  safe.  I  pledge  my  w’ord  not  a  hair  of  his 
head  shall  be  injured.” 

“Thank  you!  thank  you!”  exclaimed  Mary  fer¬ 
vently,  “  1  am  going  to  console  him  in  his  captivity.” 


“  Noble  girl !  ”  said  Edwards,  in  an  under  tone. 
“You  shall  not  go  without  an  escort.” 

The  sharp  report  of  a  rifle  rang  upon  the  still  air, 
and  the  horse  upon  which  Edwards  sat  reared  and 
plunged  at  the  sound,  to  the  infinite  peril  of  the  rider’s 
neck.  A  loud  shout  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  vil¬ 
lage  immediately  succeeded,  and  several  of  the  inhab¬ 
itants  were  seen  flying,  in  consternation,  across  the 
fields. 

“By  Heavens!”  cried  Edwards,  “  the  rebels  are 
upon  us.  To  horse,  Minot,  and  be  ready  to  fight  or 
fly.” 

“  And  leave  this  girl  alone  in  the  midst  of  danger  ? 
Never!  ” 

“Go,  George,  go,”  said  Mary.  “You  forget  that 
your  enemies  are  my  friends.  You  only  are  in  dan¬ 
ger.  Fly !  ” 

Whether  her  lover  w’ould  have  complied  with  her 
entreaty  must  be  left  to  conjecture,  for  before  he  could 
mount  his  horse  a  hand  of  the  insurgents  sw  ept  down 
upon  them  like  a  torrent,  and  Edw^ards  and  Minot  found 
themselves,  after  an  impotent  struggle  of  a  few  min¬ 
utes,  prisoners  of  w^ar.  Marj’  turned  to  go,  but  a  braw¬ 
ny  boor  in  a  butcher’s  frock  and  with  a  butcher-like 
aspect  caught  her  rudely  by  the  arm  : 

“No,  no,  my  lamb!”  cried  he.  “A  round  ran¬ 
som  would  such  an  one  as  you  bring,  tnd  perhaps  we 
may  sw  ap  you  aw  ay  for  honest  Job  Jj^hattuck.”  * 

“  You  are  mistaken,  friend,”  replied  Mary,  striving 
to  conceal  her  agitation.  “  I  am  a  friend — a  friend  to 
your  cause  —  a  fellow  rebel.” 

“  Augh !  a  fine  story  to  hatch  up  for  the  occasicn,  my 
birdie.  If  you  are  a  friend  you  can’t  object  to  gwi’n 
w  ith  us,  sartenly ;  ”  and  the  captor  laughed  loudly  at 
w’hat  he  thought  his  wit. 

“  I  beseech  you,”  said  Mary,  “  let  me  go  on  my  way. 
I  am  the  sister  of  Colonel  Raimond:  he  is  now  in  pri¬ 
son,  suffering  for  his  activity  in  your  cause,  and  I  am 
on  my  w  ay  to  join  him.  You  surely  can  not  detain 
me.” 

“Yes  I  can  though,  my  hearty.  This  story  about 
Colonel  Raimond  may  be  true,  and  then  again  it  may 
n’t.  For  my  part  I  ’ve  never  hearn  on  him.  Anyhow 
it ’s  best  to  be  on  the  safe  side  of  the  fence — so  you 
must  go  w  ith  us.” 

“Who  is  your  commanding  officerl  —  let  me  speak 
with  him :  he  will  certainly  know'  my  brother  and  will 
release  me.” 

“Cap’n  Hamlin, —  a  good  fellow' he  is,  too.  You 
shall  see  him,  duckey,  as  soon  as  we  get  to  Shef¬ 
field.” 

“  But  I  must  see  him  note,”  interrupted  Mary.  “  It 
is  of  great  importance  that  I  should.” 

“Can’t  help  it — he’s  other  fish  to  fry,. besides 
hearing  your  gammon.  Come  along,  deary,  you 
sha’  n’t  he  hurt.  My  name ’s  Joe  Batiy,  and  I  come 
from  York  Slate,  where  1  *ve  got  a  wife  and  fourteen 


•  Job  Shattiick,  one*  of  the  insuigent  leaders,  was  taken  pri¬ 
soner  by  the  government  troops,  under  Colonel  Wood,  the  lat¬ 
ter  part  of  Novembvr  preceding,  and  many  vain  attempts 
had  been  made  by  his  friends  to  procure  bis  release. 
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children.  I  kind  o*  straddled  down  upon  old  Berk* 
shire,  just  to  help  the  Uarnal  Massachusetters  kick  up 
a  bit  of  a  bobbery  with  the  lawyers  and  the  rest  of  the 
Vistocrats.  Come  alon^,  I  say :  you  need  n’t  be  a  bit 
flustrated,  for  you  ar’  n’t  a  goin’  to  be  hurt.” 

Mary  saw  that  farther  remonstrance  was  vain,  and 
submitted  to  her  fate.  In  a  few  moments  she  found 
herself  in  a  sleigh  drawn  by  two  strong  horses,  and 
skimming  over  the  ground  at  the  rate  of  ten  miles  an 
hour.  She  was  treated  with  a  kindness  and  consider¬ 
ation  that  she  hardly  dared  to  expect,  and  consoling 
herself  wdih  the  hope  that  she  should  obtain  her  liber¬ 
ty  as  soon  as  she  could  procure  an  interview  with 
Captain  Flamlin,  she  amused  herself  during  the  ride 
with  asking  her  captor  about  his  numerous  family,  and 
listening  to  his  good  humored  nonsense  in  return.  In 
less  than  an  hour  they  entered  Tyringham,  and  here 
Mary  was  informed  she  must  remain  awhile  under 
guard  of  tw’o  old  ladies,  while  her  captor  went  out  up¬ 
on  an  exploring  expedition  through  the  adjacent  coun¬ 
try.  The  next  day  Joe  Batty  made  his  appear¬ 
ance  with  some  dozen  or  twenty  of  the  insurgents,  and 
again  taking  Mary  in  his  sleigh,  the  whole  company 
proceeded  to  Sheffield.  Straggling  parties  of  the  re¬ 
bels  continued  to  come  in  to  the  town  for  some  hours 
after  their  arrival,  and  at  length  Hamlin  himself  came 
up  with  the  main  body  of  the  insurgent  troops.  Brief 
rest  was  there  for  the  w  eary  footed  rebels,  for  close 
upon  their  track  was  the  indefatigable  Ashley,  with 
the  Great- Barrington  and  Sheffield  militia. 

“  Stand  to  your  arms,  my  men,”  cried  Hamlin,  “  and 
pour  in  the  death-shot,  if  they  approach.” 

A  dogged  sulleness  sat  upon  the  face  of  the  rebels 
as  they  slowly  formed  according  to  Hamlin’s  direction, 
but  a  close  observer  might  have  witnessed  signs  of  fear 
in  the  countenance  of  more  than  one  among  them,  who 
put  on  a  swaggering  air  to  conceal  the  quaking  of  the 
heart.  The  militia  marched  steadily  on,  with  Ashley 
at  their  head. 

“  Bring  out  the  prisoners,”  cried  Hamlin,  a  deeper 
blackness  gathering  upon  his  sw'arthy  face.  “  By  the 
Gods  !  if  Ashley  fires  upon  us  he  shall  shoot  his  own 
friends.” 

A  number  of  individuals  w’ho  had  been  captured  the 
previous  day  were  brought  forw’ard,  and  among  them 
Mary  Raimond. 

“  How  is  this  1  ”  demanded  Hamlin,  fiercely ;  “  w  ho 
among  my  company  w’ars  w  ith  women  1  ” 

Minot  looked  round.  For  the  first  time  since  his 
capture  he  saw  his  betrothed.  “  Merciful  Heaven!” 
he  exclaimed,  “you  a  prisoner!  and  captured,  too,  by 
your  ow’n  friends !  —  what  means  it?  ” 

Hamlin  advanced  and  took  her  hand:  —  “Young 
lady,  how  is  it  that  you  are  here  ?  Are  you  in  truth  a 
friend  to  our  cause  1  ” 

“  I  am  the  sister  of  Colonel  Raimond.” 

“Enough  —  retire  out  of  danger.  If  this  conflict 
goes  w’ell  with  us  I  will  speak  with  you  farther,  by 
and  by.”  ^ 

“  But  these,  my  fellow  prisoners,”  said  Mary,  a  hor¬ 
rible  suspicion  flashing  across  her  mind,  “  shall  they, 
not  also  retire  ?  ” 
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“  No.  They  must  be  to  us  a  wall  of  defence !  ”  an¬ 
swered  Hamlin,  coolly. 

“  What  mean  you !  ”  demanded  Mary,  her  eyes 
flashing  with  indignation  as  she  spoke. 

“  Simply,  that  if  that  cut-throat  Ashley  fires  upon 
us,  he  must  penetrate  a  living  breast-work  of  his  own 
friends.  These  nice  gentlemen  that  we  picked  up  yes¬ 
terday  at  Stockbridge  must  go  ahead  to  catch  the  bul¬ 
lets.” 

“Murderer!”  shiicked  the  excited  girl,  in  a  vote* 
startlingly  wild.  “Do  this  thing  and  Go<l  will  blast 
you  w  iih  his  thunderbolts  !  I  tell  you,  man,  the  curss 
of  Jehovah  w  ill  be  .^pon  your  enterprise,  if  you  thus 
peril  the  life  of  the  innocent.” 

“Tako  her  away !  ”  cried  Hamlin  in  a  voice  of  thun« 
der.  “  What!  —  are  we  to  be  thwarted  in  cur  designs 
by  the  ravings  of  a  maniac  woman!  Away  with 
her!” 

“  Hold!  villain!”  thundered  Minot.  “If  one  of  your 
ruffians  lay  a  finger  upon  that  girl,  his  life  shall  an¬ 
swer  at  my  hands.” 

“  Your  hands  !  ”  echoed  Hamlin  with  a  sneer. 
“  You  forget,  young  man,  that  you  arc  unarmed  and  in 
my  power.” 

“  I  know'  you  to  be  a  poltroon  and  a  ruffian ;  and  if 
Ashley  does  not  give  your  carcase  to  the  crow’s  to  day, 
the  hangman  w  ill  yet  have  an  odious  duty  to  perform 
upon  it,”  bitterly  retorted  Minot. 

Hamlin  gnashed  his  teeth,  but  was  silent. 

“Tut,  my  friend,”  said  Fidwards,  “  what's  the 
use  of  this  breeze  ?  Let  some  one  take  the  girl  aw’ay  : 
you  would  not  have  her  in  the  front  of  the  battle, 
would  you  ?  ” 

i’hfc  rebels  now  began  a  scattering  fire  upon  the  ad¬ 
vancing  militia,  having  ranged  the  prisoners  in  front 
of  their  line,  for  the  double  purpose  of  protecting  them¬ 
selves  and  intimidating  their  enemies.  The' militia, 
however,  continued  to  advance,  and  the  action  soon  be¬ 
came  general.  Lost  to  all  sense  of  danger  for  herself, 
the  captive  girl  stood  gazing  upon  the  insurgent  line, 
agonised  with  the  peril  to  w  hich  she  saw  her  lover  ex¬ 
posed.  Minot  stood  firmly  by  the  side  of  his  friend, 
and  though  his  face  was  deadly  pale,  not  a  muscle 
seemed  to  stir.  Mary  could  endure  the  agony  of  her 
feelings  no  longer. 

“I  cannot  remain  here,”  she  cried.  “If  he  must 
die,  I  will  die  with  him  ;  ”  and  she  sprang  recklessly 
forward  between  the  opposing  ranks.  BuFets  from 
either  party  whistled  by  her  head,  but  she  heeded 
them  not.  On  she  w'ent,  untouched,  as  if  she  bore  a 
charmed  life.  Minot  saw  her  not,  till,  with  a  shriek 
which  might  have  been  of  agony  or  of  joy,  she  flung 
herself  upon  his  breast,  and  her  blood  bubbled  from 
her  side.  She  had  received  in  her  own  body  the  bul¬ 
let  which  might  else  have  sped  home  to  the  heart  of 
her  lover. 

“  Oh,  God  !  —  Mary^  you  are  murdered  !  ”  cried  Mi¬ 
not,  as  he  supported  her  sinking  form  in  his  arms, 
while  the  blood  oozed  fast  from  her  side  and  trickled 
down,  staining  the  trampled  snow. 

“Thank  God  !  thank  God!  I  was  in  time,”  gasped 
the  fainting  girl.  “  Press  my  hand,  dearest !  Oh  !  it 
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is  sweet  to  be  here  :  but  I  am  sick  at  heart,**  and  she 
pressed  her  hand  upon  her  bleeding  side.  “George, 
you  never  knew  before  how  well  I  loved  you.** 

“  My  murdered  Mary !  **  ejaculated  the  young  man,  ’ 
and  bowed  his  head  upon  her  bosom. 

“  No,  George,  no  —  not  murdered.  I  am  only  faint. 

I  shall  feel  better  soon.  Hold  me  in  your  arms,  love ! 

I  am  deadly  cold.  It  grows  dark  —  the  earth  sw'ims 
around  me.  1  know  not  how  this  will  end  !  Kiss  me, 
George,  once  moie  —  oh,  I  am  happy  !**  and  she  sunk 
heavily  upon  his  bosom  —  motionless  —  lifeless! 

On  came  the  victorious  militia,  trampling  the  blood¬ 
stained  snow',  and  making  the  welkin  ring  with  their 
triumph-shouts ;  but  George  Minot  heard  them  not. 
Seated  upon  the  cold  earth,  with  the  head  of  Mary 
Raimond  upon  his  knee,  he  gazed  upon  her  pallid  face 
and  w’as  blind  to  all  other  sights.  He  seemed  like  a 
statue  of  wo,  so  motionless  was  he  in  his  despair. 

“  Is  she  dead  1  **  asked  an  officer  of  the  Government 
troops,  bending  a  moment  above  her  and  laying  his 
hand  upon  her  heart.  It  was  Colonel  Ashley.  “  Let 
her  be  borne  hence  with  care,**  continued  he,  address¬ 
ing  some  of  his  men,  “and  call  instantly  for  surgical 
aid.  There  is  yet  a  faint  beating  at  her  heart.** 

Minot  caught  at  the  W’ord.  “  Is  there  hope  1  **  ask¬ 
ed  he,  w’ith  a  voice  so  fraught  w’ith  agony  that  it  star¬ 
tled  the  one  to  whom  it  was  addressed. 

“Young  man,**  answered  Ashley,  “ she  is  danger¬ 
ously  wounded,  but  her  present  swoon  is  from  loss  of 
blood.  I  fear  for  the  result;  but  she  shall  have  the 
best  attendance.  Be  calm :  it  may  yet  be  w'ell.** 

“  I  am  calm,**  answered  Minot  in  the  same  hollow 
tone.  “The  bitterness  of  death  is  passed.** 

Mary  w  as  borne  gently  to  the  nearest  house,  and  a 
skilful  surgeon  w’as  called  in.  The  ball  had  entered 
her  side,  deranging  some  of  the  principal  blood  ves¬ 
sels,  but  had  fortunately  touched  no  vital  part.  It  was 


“Bright  to-day  — In  tcara  to-morrow  — 

Laughing  now  —  nnd  now  in  sorrow.’* 

Sauciest  month  of  the  w’hole  twelve !  —  wooing  w’ith 
thy  sunshine  and  repelling  with  thy  storms!  —  smiling, 
blustering,  tantalizing  coquette !  — but  that  thou  bring- 
est  a  promise  of  merrier  days  to  come,  telling  us  of  the 
springing  of  the  snow  -drop  and  the  singing  of  the  rob¬ 
in,  well  contented  were  we  to  have  thee  utterly  stricken 
from  the  calendar  —  thy  name  and  thy  nature  alike  ex¬ 
tinct. 

At  the  close  of  a  blustering  day  in  the  month  of 
March,  a  single  horseman,  enveloped  in  a  large  riding 
cloak,  W'ell  bespattered  with  mud,  might  have  been 
seen  riding  leisurely  through  the  village  of  Lenox. 
Both  man  and  beast  seemed  somew’hat  jaded,  and  the 
difficult  breath  and  smoking  flanks  of  the  latter  testifled 
that  his  present  easy  pace  had  been  but  recently  assu¬ 
med.  The  rider  dismounted  before  a  low  house  in  the 
outskirts  of  the  village,  and  knocking  lightly  at  the 
door,  w’as  immediately  admitted. 

“  Does  the  wife  of  Colonel  Raimond  live  here,’*  de¬ 
mand  the  stranger,  as  he  seated  himself  before  the 
fire. 

He  was  answ’ercd  in  the  affirmative. 

“  May  I  be  permitted  to  speak  with  her.  I  bear  a 
message  from  her  husband.** 

“From  her  husband  !  **  echoed  the  good  landlady; 
“  certainly.  Sir,  certainly.  But  let  it  be  spoken  brief¬ 
ly,  for  Alice  is  weak,  and  cannot  endure  much  conver¬ 
sation  ;  ’*  and  she  led  the  w  ay  to  the  invalid’s  apart¬ 
ment. 

Supported  by  pillow's,  in  a  large,  easy  chair,  her 
face  buried  in  her  hands,  and  her  elbows  resting  upon 
a  small  table  by  her  side,  sat  Alice  Raimond.  An 
open  letter  lay  upon  the  floor  at  her  feet,  and  on  the 
table  w'ere  a  few'  books  and  materials  for  writing.  The 
stranger  paused  and  seemed  exceedingly  agitated. 

“  Not  now,**  he  whispered  to  his  conductress,  “not 
now'.  1  feel  a  faintness  at  my  heart.” 

Alice  raised  her  head.  Sickness  and  sorrow  had 
wrought  a  fearful  w’ork  upon  that  fair  countenance,  but 
some  traces  of  her  former  beauty  still  remained. 

“  Dear  Madaline,”  said  she,  as  she  saw  her  nurse 
approaching,  “  I  am  better  now'.  That  letter  has  done 
more  for  me  than  medicine.” 

“  Good  news  from  those  we  love  brings  with  it  a 
healing  power,”  said  the  stranger,  stepping  forward. 
“  Let  then  your  cup^of  joy  be  full,  for  I  come  to  tell 
you  that  Charles  Raimond  is  no  longer  a  captive !  ’* 

“  Merciful  Heaven !  w  hat  do  I  hear !  **  exclaimed 
the  wife,  clasping  her  hands  and  devoutly  lifting  her 
eyes.  “  My  God !  thou  hast  not  forsaken  me  !  ” 

“  This  is  not  all,”  continued  the  stranger  with  a  sin¬ 
gular  earnestness —  “he  has  received  a  full  and  free 
indemnity  from  the  Executive,  through  the  influence 
of  young  Minot,  and  is  now  on  his  way  to  join  his 
family.” 

Alice  started.  The  tone  of  the  speaker’s  voice 
struck  upon  her  car  as  a  familiar  sound,  that  had  haun¬ 
ted  her  soul  for  years.  For  an  instant  the  hot  blood 
rushed  to  her  cheek,  then  suddenly  retreated,  leaving 
it  pale  as  before. 


Winter  was  retiring  reluctantly  before  the  onw'ard 
march  of  Spring,  and  on  the  southern  slope  of  the  hills 
tho  grass  was  springing  fresh  and  green,  forming  a 
beautiful  contrast  to  the  banks  of  snow'  w'hich  still  lin¬ 
gered  under  the  hedjres  and  in  the  shaded  glens.  Ca¬ 
pricious  March*  half  sunshine  and  half  storms,  seemed 
battling  with  the  retreating  Frost-King,  alternately 
conquering  and  conquered ; 
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“  Do  I  dream,”  cried  she,  pressing  her  hand  upon  your  having  the  consumption,  and  your  friends  have 
her  brow  — “that  voice  has  been  with  me,  like  a  por-  done  wrong  to  encourage  you  in  such  a  belief.  You 
tion  of  myself,  through  years  of  mingled  misery  and  and  Charles  shall  take  a  trip  with  me  to  the  south  af- 
joy.— It  has  spoken  to  me  in  my  dreams,  and  soothed  ter  Mary’s  wedding,  and  the  glow  of  health  will  he 
me  when  awake.  I  cannot  trace  the  chain  of  associa-  brought  back  to  your  cheek.” 
tion  now — but  1  know  that  tone  is  likened  with  the  Alice  smiled  doubtingly. 

memories  of  childhood.”  “Nay  —  don’t  look  incredulous,”  continued  her 

The  agitation  of  the  stranger  w’as  extreme,  and  as  brother.  “  It  must — it  shall  be  so.  Ilul  this  is  your 
she  lifted  her  large  lustrous  eyes  once  more  to  his  face,  birth-day,  Alice,  and  1  have  been  thinking  of  some  lit¬ 
he  flung  himself  at  her  feet  —  exclaiming,  tie  gift  which  I  might  bestow  upon  you  as  1  was  wont 

“Alice!  —  Alice!  —  have  you  forgotten  your  own,  to  do,  when  you  were  a  child  to  sit  upon  my  knee”  — 
your  only  brother!”  and  he  placed  in  her  hand  a  folded  paper. 

“My  Ralph!”  shrieked  she,  flinging  her  arms  “  What  does  this  mean,”  said  Alice,  glancing  over 
around  his  neck  and  sinking  upon  his  bosom.  Tlie  it.  “Brother  —  how  is  this?” 

shock  was  too  much  for  her  feeble  frame,  and  with  one  ”  It  is  all  correct,  sister  —  nothing  but  the  title-deed 
or  two  hysterical  sobs,  she  fainted  in  his  arms.  Her  of  a  little  bit  of  property  which  you  and  your  husband 
long-lost  brother — the  mourned  as  dead  —  had  indeed  formerly  called  your  own.  No  thanks  if  you  love  me. 
returned.  He  had  left  home  when  Alice  was  yet  a  I  will  have  none.  I  thought  it  a  shame  that  it  should 
child,  and  the  vessel  in  which  he  sailed  never  having  go  out  of  the  family,  though  it  was  nobly  lost  in  a  no- 
been  heard  from,  it  w*as  thought  that  it  had  foundered  hie  cause.  Take  it  back,  dear  sister,  and  long  may 
at  sea  and  all  on  board  perished.  Ralph  Parnell  had  you  live  to  enjoy  it.  As  for  that  witch  of  a  Mary  — 
passed  through  many  adventures — had  accumulated  an  hut  here  she  comes,  blushing  and  blooming  like  a 
immense  fortune — and  had  now  returned  to  his  native  bride.” 

country  to  seek  in  repose  that  peace  of  mind  which  Mary  Raiinond  approached  leaning  lovingly  upon 
had  been  denied  him  in  the  tumult  of  a  singularly  ac-  the  arm  of  George  Minot — pale,  indeed,  but  more  beau- 
tive  live.  He  learned  the  death  of  his  parents,  and  the  tiful  than  ever.  Colonel  Raimond  followed,  w*ith  a 
romantic  history  of  his  sister,  and  without  difficulty  child  upon  either  side. 

found  Colonel  Raimond,  whom  he  had  known  as  a  boy.  “  W’ell  ”  —  said  Parnell,  while  a  glow*  of  satisfac- 
From  him  he  obtained  all  that  he  sought  to  know  of  tion  lighted  up  his  benevolent  features — “this  is  what 
the  past  and  the  present,  and  remaining  with  him  only  I  love  to  sec.  More  of  heartfelt  happiness  has  been 
till  his  release  from  confinement,  he  had  ridden  with  crowded  for  me  into  one  little  month  than  I  have 
all  convenient  speed,  to  make  himself  known  to  his  know’n  before  for  years.  Mary,”  continued  he  U\king 
suffering  sister.  her  hand,  “this  is  your  wedding  day,  and  I  have  for 

“I  have  sometimes  murmured,”  said  Alice  Rai-  you  a  chapter  of  solemn,  fatherly  advice — here  it  is” 
mond,  when  recovered  from  her  swoon — “I  have  some-  — and  he  slipped  into  her  hand  a  thousand  pound 
times  impiously  questioned  the  goodness  of  God.  But  note.  “  Now  my  dear  children,  the  parson  is  coming. 
I  now  read  his  providences  with  an  anointed  eye. —  God  bless  you  !  ”  and  the  good  man  pressed  their  uni- 
This  hour  has  more  than  recompensed  me  for  all  my  ted  hands  in  his,  and  smiled,  while  tears  of  gladness 
suffering.  Dear  Mary  fast  recovering  —  my  husband  glistened  in  his  eyes, 
no  longer  in  danger — and  my  long-lost,  long-mourned  - 

brother  brought  hack  to  my  arms.  And  all  this  joy  Qur  story  is  told.  Alice  Raimond  did  recover  from 
has  come  upon  my  heart  at  once.  Oh  how  full  of  hap-  illness  and  live  to  a  good  old  agv,  blessing  and 
piness  it  is!  I  had  but  just  finished  the  perusal  of  a  blessed,  and  her  children  and  her  children’s  children 
letter  from  Mary  Raimond,  telling  me  of  her  rapid  re-  grew  up  in  her  presence,  virtuous  and  beloved,  a 
covery,  when  you  came  to  fill  with  your  dear  presence  crow'n  of  joy  to  her  declining  years.  And  Mary,  uni- 
and  glad  tidings,  my  cup  of  joy  to  the  very  brim.  Let  ted  to  one  worthy  her  love,  went  tranquilly  down  the 
us  praise  the  Lord,  for  his  mercy  endureth  for  ever.”  tide  of  years,  thankful  for  the  blessings  of  the  past  and 

-  trustful  of  the  future,  bequeathing  at  length  to  her 

“Sister,”  said  Ralph  Parnell,  about  a  month  after  children  the  example  of  a  well  spent  life  —  of  virtue 
our  last  date,  “  you  look  better  to-day  than  I  have  shining  with  a  clear  and  steady  light  alike  in  prosper- 
seen  you  since  my  return.  It  is  all  a  mistake  about  ity  and  adversity. 
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LITBRARY  EXAMINER, 


ATHE,\«.— A  FRA0,1IE:\T. 


FROM  THEMISTOCLES— AN  UNPUBLISHED  EPIC. 


ftT  JIFFRKT  H.  BOYLC. 


Will  Oircee  never  anrain  exlubif  the  «ub1irae  tpectacle  of  a  nation  whose  laws  are  framed  bf  and  sprin^^  directlf  from  the  people? 
We  ask  the  question  rtrerently,  for  her  soil  is  no  less  **  classic  g;round”  in  the  fact  of  its  being  the  arena  of  ancient  lieraism  and  the 
martyr'place  of  heroes,  than  as  fiirnishiiig  the  earliest  examples  of  rational  freedom.  It  was  from  her  that  we  derived  those  admirable 
preeepts  which,  squared  by  the  increased  intelligence  of  this  latei  age,  now  form  the  foundations  of  perfected  renuolicanism.  Her  history 
was  the  mirror  in  which,  when  time  hsd  removed  the  errors  and  displaced  the  incongruities  of  her  )oinh.  Intelligence  saw  her  image  re- 
flsrctetl,  and  resolved  upon  the  adoption  of  a  system  which  should  in.'orporate  ail  that  wss  ennobling  to  humanity  found  in  the  civil  in¬ 
stitutions  of  Greece;  rejecting  only  the  di  sputism  incidental  to  liberty,  in  an  age  wh«  n  the  light  of  reason  but  imperfectly  aided  man 
towards  the  accomplishment  of  his  purest  purposes.  '1*0  her,  then,— to  Greece,  as  she  forms  a  page  in  the  book  of  nations,  the  mi. id  of 
the  American  patriot  turns  in  grateful  rreugnition.  We  owe  ‘u  her  v  raetning  of  our  fi'eedom,  and  it  behooves  us  to  look  towards  her  to 
ace  ill  what  her  p<ilitieal  condition  gives  hu|ie  of  future  regeneration.  Dark  and  doubtful  as  is  the  picture  she  presents,  we  do  not  in  the 
krast  despair  of  her  glorious  awakening.  Her  national  spirit  “  is  not  dead,  but  sleep#  th.”  T rue,  she  has  tamely  endun  d  the  taunt  of 
the  weak  and  the  oppression  of  the  powerful— the  Turk  lus  fl<M>ded  her  holiest  altar-places  in  blood,  and  her  sons  sit  down  in  willing 
subjection  to  tlie  behests  of  Havaria  and  the  manilates  of  a  powerless  moiiHreh;  but  in  the  onward  march  uffn'e  institutions,  it  requires 
not  the  eye  of  prophecy  to  eiiab-e  the  gax«*r  to  see  an  e*  d  to  these  things,  and  compass  the  fact  of  Grecian  disrnthrallinent.  The  ear  of 
the  Suliule  will  drink  in,  and  the  heart  of  the  Albanian  res|H>iid  to  the  call  of  the  fair  goddess  whose  pathway  is  over  kingdoms,  and  the 
landmarks  of  whose  progress  are  tumbling  thrttnes  an'd  scattered  sceptres.  1  he  sword  and  the  lance— the  undaunted  heart  and  the 
ready  hand  will  work  out  for  the  land  of  fhemistocles  and  Bozzaris  redemption  from  Imiidage  and  repayment  for  her.wrOngt.  '1  he  groves 
of  the  llyssut  ma)  not  become  vocal  with  the  iturds  of  philosophers,  but  the  sedgy  shores  of  the  sacreu  stream  will  echo  the  language  of 
Oie  intelligent  patriot;  the  Parthenon  may  never  emerge  feoin  its  ruins  and  again  adorn  the  classic  hill,  but  legislation,  the  legislation  of 
a  free  people  will  lend  I'istre  to  the  city  of  Cremps  above  what  her  statesman,  soldiers,  and  sages  achieved  fur  it  in  the  days  of  herancient 
greatness.  Great  iu  all  that  constitutes  its  truth,  will  be  th.:  future  re/«u6/ir  of  Greece.  •  s  s  •  •  « 

Dr.  Barton's  Addrtis. 


I. 

LofT  Athens!  0*er  thy  time-worn  page 
The  Muse  bends  in  devotion*!  hour, 
Culling  the  stores  that  speak  an  Age 
Of  high,  heroic  power; 

Of  deeds  that  almost  mock  their  truth, 

Of  heroes  green  in  fadeless  youth, 

Making  thy  name  at  reverent  yet, 

Though  sunken  low  in  tyranny. 

At  when  thy  shores  with  gore  were  wet, 
And  pealed  the  war-shout  of  the  free; 
When,  rising  proud  to  greet  the  sun, 

Which  stooped  to  view  a  scene  so  fair, 
Reae  the  majestic  rnrthenon; 

Where  lips  to  speak  and  hearts  to  dare, 
Plann'd  fur  thee  triumphs,  that  even  now 
Redeem  from  shiime  thy  crownless  brow;— 
When  warriors,  suges,  siutesmen  wise, 
ConjoinM  to  spread  thy  fume  afar— 

To  lifi  thy  banner  to  the  skies. 

And  guard  it  mid  the  shock  of  war. 


II. 

Snered  the  names  which  from  thy  tomb 
Stan  forth  in  coloring  grand,  sublime. 
Spared  from  their  country’s  bitter  doom,— 
Saved  in  their  virtue  e’en  from  Time, 

To  be  to  all  who  would  !>•  free. 

What  in  their  lives  they  wero  to  thee. 
Examples,  such  as  w’ake  to  life 

The  natiiins  when  the  oppressor  comes. 
And  bid  them  in  the  battle's  strife, 

Strike  fur  their  altars  and  thidr  homes. 
Such  were  they,  when  along  thy  coast 
The  Persian  poured  his  mighty  h  )st. 

And  when,  in  frtM'dom’s  guise  array’d, 
Thy  cliildien  met  the  Persian  slave— 
They  sped  l#>r  Greece  the  pal  riot  blade, 
And  made  h#*r  soil  the  minion’s  grave. 
Snrh  were  they,  who,  to  hearts  of  fire 
Joint'd  Wisdom’s  w’arul — tlie  Poet’s  lyre; 
Alike  in  cump  or  council  skilled, 

Wise  in  debate,  brave  in  the  held. 


:rac 


AKD  WE8TEIIN  MONTHLY  REVlK\y. 


Tbry  fought  for  Athens,-'  to  her  son, 

To  die  for  her  was  glory,  bliss — 

For  her  they  bled  on  Marathon — 

To  save  her,  died  at  Salamis. 

III. 

Of  such  a  mould  was  Pericles, 

The  patriot,  statesman,  hero^age; 

And  greater  yet,  wise  Socrates, 

Whose  fame  lives  on  through  every  age: 

Hallowed  thy  name,  Aiistides, 

On  student's  lip— in  student's  heart; 

And  thoughts  of  thee,  Miltiades,* 

Bid  every  patriot's  life-pulse  start. 

These  were  to  Athens,  in  her  day 
Of  prouder  far  than  Roman  sway. 

The  guardians  of  her  classic  fanes. 

The  lustres  of  her  epic  age. 

For  these  her  poets  woke  their  strains. 

Their  glory  is  her  noblest  page. 

What  though  her  halls  are  voiceless  now. 

And  prostrate  in  the  dust  her  brow; 

Although  along  her  sacred  hill 
The  night-owl  broods  alone  and  still; 

And  mid  her  academic  groves 
A  puppet  king  inglorious  roves: 

While,  where  the  /Egean's  sounding  breast 
Heaves  as  it  beats  her  shore  of  slaves, 

The  shadows  of  the  crescent  rest. 

And  Moslem  navies  ride  the  waves. — 

Still  Athens,  although  known  no  more 

Among  the  nations,  may  yet  claim  I 

Respect  for  what  she  was  of  yore. 

And  reverence  for  her  well  won  fame. 

For,  glorious  even  in  decay. 

Princely,  although  with  letters  hound. 

From  Corinth  to  Thermopylae 
The  soil  of  Greece  is  classic  ground. 

IV. 

Oh  Athens !  I  have  mourned  thy  shame ! 

As  grieved  the  child  of  Rome,  - 
W'hen  called  from  exile  back,  ho  came 
To  greet  his  once  proud  home; 

And  found  Rome's  ancient  honor  sold 
To  Goth  and  Hun  for  Roman  gold. 

I  mourn  that  where  Hy metis  rears 
To  the  blue  skies  his  verdant  crest. 

No  ensign  of  the  Free  appears 
To  spc’.ik  thes  glorious,  great,  and  blest. 

I  grieve  that  thou,  once  proudly  first. 

Should  be  with  slavery's  ban  accurst; 

That  o’er  thy  greatness  like  a  flood 
Oppression  poured  its  sea  of  blood; 

And  left  thee,  while  thy  glorious  name 
Was  still  a  war-word  for  the  brave! — 

While  Freemen  sang  thy  ancient  fame. 

And  hope  renerved  the  feudal  slave— 

To  be  the  Moslem’s  sport  of  power. 

Then  passed  off  like  a  worthless  thing,  ^ 

A  landless  monarch's  palt.T  dower — 

A  kingdom  for  a  crownless  king. 

V. 

Thy  founder,  when  in  hour  of  pride 
By  his  command  the  columns  rose, 

•  I'htf  reader  skilled  in  ancient  nomenclature  will  probably  object 
V*  forced  accen*uat  t>n  of  this  word.  '1  he  only  excuse  I  can 
plead  is  necessity— that  ntces«ity  is  apparent  u hen' the  rjthmical 
arrangement  uf  the  line  is  scann«^  by  ttie  penultimate  instead  of  the 
anti'peiiultimate.  1  onlv  eummit  a  srramniaticaMrlony.  Other  aud 
better  poets  have  made  it  honorable  by  fV.'queut  perpetration. 


Which— Tinrto’s  destroying  hand  defied— 

Still  greet  the  eye  like  Alpine  snows: 

He  little  dreamed  his  glorious  work 
Should  be  the  camp  of  bearded  Turk, 

That  foot  of  Goth  in  savage  mood 

Should  sound  unquestioned  through  its  hall. 

Or  proud  Venetian  write  with  blootl 
His  scornful  gibe  along  its  wall! 

Where  were  the  nations  when  to  Heaven 
The  latest  sigh  of  Grt'ece  was  given? 

Wh»?re  were  the  hearts  which  should  have  leapt 
To  Athens’  aid  when  Athens  wept? 

Were  there  no  hands  to  grasp  the  sword. 

When  hunying  to  his  bloody  ftrnst 
The  Turk  led  his  remorseless  horde 
To  work  in  gore  his  stern  behest? 

One  effort,  then,  and  Greece  might  now 
Wear  Freedom’s  garland  on  her  brow  ! 

One  effort,  when  from  every  peak. 

From  island  haunt  and  hiding  place. 

Came  forth  the  lion-hearted  Greek— 

Albania's- hapless  mountain  race. 

If  Europe  had  but  aided  then 
That  little  ban»l  of  patriot  men— 

Tut  no — she  calmly  looked  the  while 
They  struggled  in  the  invader’s  grasp. 

And  w  hen  there  sweli’d  from  Scio’s  isle 
The  matron's  shriek,  the  mauleit's  gasp. 

No  sounds  of  rescue  sw-ept  the  bi-ceze, 

N  I  flag  of  vengeance  ploughed  the  seas. 

Seated  upon  their  crumbling  thrones. 

The  princes  started  at  the  cry, 

Hcaid  the  despairing  Suliotes’  groans. 

But  left  them  in  their  strait  to  die. 

VI. 

Peace  to  the  martyrs!  where  they  sleep 
On  the  loved  soil  they  died  to  sase! 

Pence  to  the  maids!  whose  wrongs,  loo  deep 
For  name,  rest  in  the  grave ! 

Peace,  w  heresoe’er  their  dust  be  laid. 

On  battled  cliff— in  island  shade!— 

But  vengeance  on  the  oppressor’s  head 
Who  knew  not  how  the  weak  to  spare, — 

Who  piled  the  plains  of  Greece  with  dead, 

Nor  heeded  woman’s  dying  prayer. 

And  shame  res^on  the  cowards  all, 

Who  drew  not  sw’ord  to  aid  the  weak. 

Who  heard,  but  came  not  at  the  call 
Of  Freedom  and  the  struggling  Greek. 

VII. 

But  on  her  Slavery’s  long  dark  night, 

The  star  of  Gn  ece  shall  yet  appear. 

And  guided  by  its  radiant  light 

Her  sons  shall  grasp  again  the  spear; 

Coffie  fiom  her  mountains  with  the  cry 
Of  death  for  her  or  victory  ! 

Come  in  the  name  and  strength  of  God, 

Whose  aegis  shields  the  patriot’s  breast, 

When  standing  on  his  native  80<I 
And  battling  for  a  land  oppresl. 

Ay,  Greece  shall  yet  be  free!  and  wlten 
She  buckles  on  the  sword  again, 

Her  martyr’s  graves  shall  have  a  tongue 

To  cheer  her  on  her  battle-peth—  »  ' 

From  every  maiden’s  tomb  be  rung  .  . 

A  wail  to  nerve  her  sons  to  wrath! 
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LITERARY  EXAMIRER, 


I 


fi»KET€HE§  OF  TILLAGE  CHARACTER. 


h’Xjmbsr  two. 


f 


DAVID  BARNSBY. 


BY  C.  A.  BLACK. 


i 


I 


•*  Time  roll§  bis  ceaseless  course.  The  race  of  yore 
Who  danced  our  infancy  ui>on  their  knee,  . 

And  told  our  murvciling  boyhood  legends  store, 

Of  their  strange  ventures,  happ'd  by  land  or  sea. 
How  are  they  blotted  from  the  things  that  be  !*' 

Scott. 

**  In  varying  cadence,  soft  and  strong. 

He  swept  the  sounding  chords  along. 

The  present  scene,  the  future  lot. 

His  toils,  his  wants,  were  all  forgot; 

Cold  diffidence,  an<{  iige's  frost, 

lu  the  full  tide  of  song  were  lost.’* — lom. 


I  linger  amongst  us,  like  scared  and  blasted  trunks  amid 
a  fores*,  of  younger  and  more  vigorous  vegetation,  and 
gather  from  their  own  lips  the  legends  and  recollec¬ 
tions  of  early  life ;  we  pardon  their  garrulity,  for  who 
could  blame  the  slight  aberrations  of  intellect  which 
often  come  upon  the  aged,  when  our  pleasantest  asso¬ 
ciations  are  connected  even  with  their  infirmities.  So 
familiar  have  they  grow’n,  that  we  have  learned  to  give 
them  the  same  personification.  From  the  first  dawning 
of  perception,  w’hen  w^e  remember  them  soothing  the 
pains  of  our  lisping  infancy. 


•*  All  the  present  race  have  grown  up  under  his  eye,  and 
humor  him  in  his  old  age.** — Irvino. 

Or  all  the  remnants  of  the  “olden  time,”  there  is 
no  one  held  in  more  devout  reverence,  by  ihe  whole 
population  of  the  rustic  village  of.—,  than  David 
Bamshy,  the  ancient  professor  of  Psalmody.  He  has 
been  preceptor  in  the  “diTine  art,”  within  the  memory 
of  the  oldest  inhabitant;  and  many  an  aged  dame, 
**  with  spectacles  on  nose,”  and  gray  hair  peeping  out 
from  beneath  her  nicely  plaited  cap,  remembers,  even 
amid  the  graver  studies  of  the  old  family  bible,  the 
happy  jaunt  to  the  “  singing  school,”  wherein  David 
figpired  in  the  double  capacity  of  teacher  and  spruce 
young  beau ;  and  was  decidedly  the  most  popular  of 
the  villagers.  But  he  is  an  old  man  now,  with  cor¬ 
responding  manners  and  notions.  He  has  sung  to  final 
rest  the  grater  part  of  his  generation— few  of  his  first 
pupils  remain— those  of  his  middle  life  are  themselves 
becoming  gray,  the  scholars  of  still  later  times,  al¬ 
though  children  when  taught,  are  engaged  in  the  active 
scenes  of  life. 

It  is  a  delightfViI,  and  perhaps  instructive  recreation, 
to  sit  beside  one  of  these  “  tottering  relics,”  which  yet 


“And  told  our  marvelling  boyhood  legend  store,” 

-  t 

up  to  the  present  moment  they  appear  the  same.  Time 
works  so  imperceptibly  that  we  scarcely  note  its  ad¬ 
vances.  Unless  it  be  the  deeper  and  more  trembling 
intonations  of  voice,  an  increased  lassitude  of  body,  or 
a  darker  cloud  upon  the  mind,  we  are  unconscious  of 
the  changes,  until  we  are  startled  with  their  “  sudden 
passing  away.”  Their  love  and  kindness  of  heart  feel 
not  the  decay  that  saps  the  “  pride  and  strength  of 
manhood  ;”  but  as  an  evergreen,  in  a  wild  and  rocky 
soil,  freshens  and  mellows  to  the  last  moment,  the 
sterility  and  nakedness  of  the  sinking  intellect.  It  is 
a  peculiarity  of  the  mind,  that  its  first  impressions  are 
the  last  obliterated — they  cling  to  it  through  every 
subsequent  vicissitude  of  life,  and  in  whatever  situa¬ 
tion  we  are  thrown,  are  ever  rising  up  freshly  upon  the 
memory.  The  sailor,  who  has  been  tossed  for  years 
upon  the  boisterous  deep,  and  faced  death  in  every 
shape,  forgets  the  perils  he  has  encountered,  sooner 
than  the  incidents  of  his  happy  childhood.  The  recol- 
lections  gleam  upon  him  amid  the  clouds  and  storms 
which  surround  him,  and  cheer  him  in  his  dreary 
voyage  of  life.  How  oBen,  when  performing  his 
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lonely  “midnight  watch,”  widely  separated  hy  time 
and  distance  from  the  scenes  of  his  youth,  does  the 
gi^h  burst  spontaneously  from  his  bosom,  and  the  tear 
steal  down  that  ruorgred  cheek,  which  has  been  bared 
to  the  tempests  of  every  sea. 

**Ah,  liappy  hills!  uh,  pleading  shade! 

Ah,  fields  beloved  in  vain  ! 

Where  once  my  careless  childhood  stray’d, 

A  sti  anger  yet  to  pain.” 

The  soldier  may  forget  the  tented  field,  the  din  of  arms, 
and  all  the  horrid  confusion  of  bitter  warfare,  but  the 
associations  which  connected  him  with  the  earlier  past, 
cling  to  him  long  after  he  ceases,  through  declining 
strength,  to 

“  Shoulder  his  crutch  and  show  how  fields  were  won,” 
This  tendency  of  mind,  is  strikingly  manifest  with  the 
older  inhabitants  of  the  village.  Thrown  at  early  life 
amid  dangers  of  the  most  appalling  kind ;  the  tenants 
of  a  savage  wilderness,  and  exposed  to  the  implacable 
hate  of  still  more  savage  men — often  in  want  of  the 
most  ordinary  necessaries  of  life,  and  dependant  upon 
fortuitous  circumstances  for  their  temporary  supply — 
the  scenes  through  which  they  passed,  seem  imprinted  | 
upon  the  memory  by  the  iron  hand  of  suffering,  and 
cleave  to  it  with  undying  tenacity,  whilst  fresher  oc¬ 
currences  rise  up  in  vague  and  confused  images. 

From  such  a  person,  reminiscenses  of  more  than  or¬ 
dinary  interest  have  been  gathered,  calculated  to  de¬ 
velops  the  rustic  characters  of  the  first  settlers  of  our 
country,  and  which,  if  embodied,  would  amuse  if  not 
instruct  the  reader.  There  is,  in  truth,  a  romance  in 
real  life  surpassing  the  details  of  fiction — a  witching 
reality,  which  sets  at  nought  the  fairest  creations  of 
fancy.  Life  has  often  been  compared  with  the  drama, 
“  wherein  every  one  must  act  a  part yet  how  often 
do  we  slight  the  subordinate  characters  because  they 
perform  a  humbler  part  or  sustain  a  lowly  name.  We 
search  the  world  for  “brilliant  ones”  on  whom  to  lav¬ 
ish  our  praises,  and  erect  monuments  of  brass  and 
marble  to  their  memories,  when  those  who  have  essen¬ 
tially  contributed  to  our  happiness,  are  suffered  to  pass 
away  “  unhonored  and  unsung.”  Oh  !  what  very  fools 
we  are,  in  this  thirsting  after  human  glory  !  Our 
thoughts  grow  idolatrous,  and  like  Alexander,  weep¬ 
ing  for  more  worlds  to  conquer,  we  mourn  for  other 
heroes  to  worship.  And  what  is  their  fame,  their  glory 
after  all  1  The  glittering  foam  upon  the  broad  ocean 
of  time,  that  vanishes  almost  before  the  w'ave  subsides 
which  dashed  it  into  existence ! 

But  to  return  to  the  incidents  of  this  rude  sketch. 
Wtth  the  characteristic  foible  of  old  age,  David  has 
clung  to  the  habits  and  peculiarities  of  early  life — 
particularly  in  the  manner  and  material  of  dress.  He 
still  wears  the  same  colored  clothes,  cut  after  the  quaint 
fashion  prevalent  forty  years  ago.  Broad  skirts,  reach¬ 
ing  almost  to  the  ankles,  with  capacious  breasts,  sus¬ 
taining  rows  of  enormous  silvered  buttons,  one  of 
which  might  serve  for  the  aegis  of  a  modem  dandy. 
Breeches  of  the  same  material,  but  less  lavishly  cut, 
and  confined  at  the  knees  Vith  silver  buckles,  which 
it  is  sagely  averred  have  been  borne  upon  the  reverend 
legs  of  a  long  line  of  ancestors,  and  have  descended 


j  to  him  as  a  species  of  heirdom.  A  double-breasted 
vest,  partially  buttoned,  so  as  to  reveal  the  folds  of  a 
red  bandanna  which  encircles  his  neck,  contrasting 
strongly  with  his  white  locks  and  spotless  shirt  col¬ 
lar  ;  his  hair  gathered  in  a  magnificent  queue,  tied 
with  a  broad  black  ribband  ;  a  hroatl-brimined  beaver, 
of  antique  construction,  but  still  of  valuable  qualities, 
and  fair  topped  boots,  redolent  with  a  weekly  allow¬ 
ance  of  greasy  unction,  complete  the  tout  ensrmble  of 
David  Barnsby.  With  all  his  |>eculiarities,  he  is  never 
the  subject  of  ridicule.  His  presence  has  become  as 
necessary  and  familiar  as  the  household  gods  of  the 
ancients  ;  and  one  would  as  soon  think  of  sporting 
with  the  feelings  of  our  beloved  old  pastor,  with  his 
nasal  pronunciation,  as  David  Barnshy.  Kach  suc¬ 
ceeding  generation  of  children  have  learned  in  their 
turn  to  love  and  venerate  their  antiquated  friend.  The 
thousand  acts  of  kindness  which  he  habitually  lavishes 
upon  them,  seem  to  remove  the  great  disparity  of  age. 
His  advice  in  more  important  matters  is  proverbial. 
He  possesses  rare  credit  for  a  knowledge  of  the  work¬ 
ings  of  the  heart  and  the  operations  of  the  affections, 
upon  which  subjects  he  ever  speaks  seriously,  and 
hence,  w  ith  them,  know  ingly.  Through  him  many  a 
pouting  belle  has  been  reconciled  to  her  truant  lover» 
and  rebellious  gallants  restored  to  their  pining  sweet¬ 
hearts.  Matches  have  been  formed  under  his  super¬ 
vision,  and  few'  marriages  occur  without  consulting 
David  upon  the  probable  bearing  of  the  important 
event.  In  all  such  cases  his  opinion  is  given  with 
oracular  gravity;  and  gratefully  are  his  instructions 
received  and  remembered  ;  for  untamed  urchins,  and 
boys  proximate  to  the  age  of  manhood,  bearing  the 
honored  name  of  David,  bestow’t‘d  upon  them  by  their 
considerate  mothers,  are  so  numerous  that  the  stranger 
would  suppose  us  existing  under  a  patronymic  famine. 

To  explain  David’s  habits  and  conduct,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  say  that  he  is  a  bachelor,  though  not  a  despised 
one.  We  have  painful  evidence  that  there  are  no  per¬ 
sons  more  universally  detested  than  old  maids  and 
bachelors;  we  call  them  by  every  uncouth  epithet  our 
ingenuity  can  invent.  Yet  how  often  is  this  antipathy 
not  only  erroneous  but  criminal.  We  are  too  apt  to 
look  upon  celibacy  with  either  sex,  as  the  result  of 
caprice,  or  some  loathsome  defect  of  mind  or  person. 
So  illiberal  are  we,  that  we  cannot  suppose  it  to  pro¬ 
ceed  from  choice,  or  accident,  or  any  coincidence  of 
peculiar  circumstances.  But  w'c  venture  to  say,  if  the 
analysis  was  made,  that  a  majority  of  old  maids  and 
bachelors,  have  become  so  through  fortuitous  circum¬ 
stances  over  w’hich  they  had  no  control ;  some  blight¬ 
ing  of  affection,  or  perversity  of  fortune  which  clung 
to  them,  until  that  period  of  life  had  elapsed,  when  the 
feelings  are  most  prone  to  assimulate  with  kindred 
emotions. 

There  are,  however,  those  living  who  identify  Da¬ 
vid’s  state  of  “single  blessedness,”  and  associations, 
with  the  history  of  a  little  grassy  mound  in  an  obscure 
corner  of  the  village  church-yard.  It  is  a  secluded 
spot,  and  were  it  not  for  the  slight  shrubbery,  sedu¬ 
lously  trimmed  and  cultivated,  few  would  be  likely  to 
discover  in  U  the  silent  habitation  of  the  dead.  But 
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bend  aside  the  branches  of*  that  rose  bush,  which  con* 
ceal  the  humble  stone,  and  you  may  trace  the  single 
word  “  Isabelle,**  rudely  carved,  and  now  almost  de¬ 
faced  by  the  crumbling  hnger  of  time.  The  haiul  of 
fond  aff<^?tion  is  every  where  visible — not  a  stray  leaf 
is  suffered  to  rest  upon  the  consecrated  spot  *,  and  the 
fresh,  green  grass  only  covers  it,  as  if  to  keep  alive 
the  memory  of  her  who  sleeps  beneath  its  luxuriance. 
Seldom,  indeed,  is  its  solitude  broken  upon,  except  by 
him  whose  mute  sorrow  has  enshrined  it  w  ith  deep 
and  touching  interest.  Many  a  time  he  has  been  seen 
to  brush  away  a  hasty  tear,  but  so  used  have  we  be¬ 
come  to  his  grief,  or  rather  so  sacred  has  it  grow'n, 
that  none  dare  inquire  the  secret  impulse  ttiat  prompt¬ 
ed  the  tender  tribute.  In  truth,  there  are  moments 
when  he  is  alone^when  he  w  ishes  to  be  alone,  and 
le(\  to  the  undisturbed  communion  of  his  owm  thoughts. 
They  feel  for,  and  respect  the  peculiarities  of,  his  grief, 
for  well  they  know  how  hard  it  is  to 

■■  **  Minister  to  a  mind  disposed, 

Or  pluck  from  the  memo»y  a  rooted  sorrow.” 

Of  David*s  early  life  sufficient  is  known  to  explain 
the  subsequent  portion  of  his  history. 

The  native  of  an  eastern  state,  his  education  had 
been  superior  to  those  with  whom  he,  in  after  life,  as¬ 
sociated.  Rather  before  the  age  of  manhood,  he  emi¬ 
grated  to  the  west,  wdth  a  family  to  w  hich  he  w’as  re¬ 
motely  related.  Isabelle  Stacy  and  he  had  been  raised 
from  childhood  together ; 

——“A  matchlp<»»  pair; 

With  equal  virtue  formed,  and  equal  grace, 

The  tame  distinguished  by  their  sex  alone  : 

Hert  the  mild  lustre  of  the  hloornint  morn, 

And  his  the  radiance  of  the  risen  day.” 

Love  had  twined  its  young  tendrils  with  the  very 
dawnings  of  intellect,  and  strengthened  with  their 
strength,  until  it  filled  every  avenue  and  chamber  of 
their  hearts.  It  became  a  part  of  their  existence, 
blending  with,  and  regulating  their  feelings  with  en¬ 
trancing  agency. 

—  Devoting  all  to  love, 

Ehich  was  to  each  a  denrer  self; 

Supremely  happy  in  ih*  awaken’d  power 
or  giving  joy.” 

Such  were  David  Barnsby  and  Isabelle  Stacy  when 
they  emigrated  to  the  west.  But  their  happiness  was 
to  be  of  short  duration.  Of  a  delicate  constitution,  she 
was  but  illy  qualfied  to  bear  the  rude  changes  of  our 
winter  climate.  The  canker  work  of  decay  was  sile  ntly 
undermining  her  hcalUi;  and  like  a  tender  exotic  tnins- 
planted  to  a  strange  and  inhospitable  clime,  she  bloom¬ 
ed  awhile  w*iih  sickly  growth;  a  few*  months  of  suf¬ 
fering,  and  ahe  w'as  removed  to  a  more  genial  sky. — 
Her  parents  with  riven  hearts,  unable  to  bear  the  sight 
of  scenes  which  suggesU^d  such  painful  emotions,  re¬ 
moved  from  the  country.  But  David,  as  if  bound  by  a 
secret  and  irresistible  spell,  remained  near  the  spot, 
wherein  was  entombed  his  earthly  hopes.  Thence¬ 
forth  he  became  a  part  of  the  village.  By  assiduous 
industry  and  frugality  he  amassed  a  little  competency; 
and  with  a  female  relative  for  a  house-keeper,  he  has 


I  passed  down  the  thread  of  time,  in  the  exercise  of  that 
I  gift  w  hich  Providence  had  betowed  upon  him.  •  Such 
I  briefly  is  the  history  of  our  old  friend  David  Barnsby. 

I  But  does  the  picture  w’e  have  draw  n  seem  shaded  by 
his  low  ly  occupation  1  “  That  the  situation  does  not 

make  the  man,**  is  a  maxim  as  old  as  the  bills,  and  ii) 
strikingly  illustrated  in  David’s  life.  With  humble 
pretensions,  and  still  humbler  fortune,  he  has  employ, 
ed  his  single  talent,  in  a  manner  most  congenial  to  his 

disposition,  and  eventually  most  conducive  to  good _ 

He  has  lived  an  unassuming  and  kind-liearted  man _ 

and  truly  to  him,  can  the  nervous  old  English  couplet 
of  Pope,  apply : 

”  Honor  and  shame  from  no  condition  rise. 

Act  well  youi  part,  there  all  the  honor  lies.” 

The  taste  for  music,  in  him,  amounts  to  a  passion _ 

He  loves  its  glorious  strains,  as  if  he  held  communion 
with  the  spirit  of  Isabelle,  amid  the  breathings  of  har¬ 
mony.  He  can  say  with  the  bard  of  Avon ; 

“If  music  he  the  food  of  love - 

Give  me  the  excess  of  it;  that  surfeiting 

The  appetite  may  sicken,  an  1  so  die.” 

The  stream  of  David’s  minstrelsy  is  evidently  narrow¬ 
ing  to  a  close.  Although  it  seems  that  the  constitu¬ 
tions  of  the  early  settlers  of  our  country,  have  vigor¬ 
ously  withstood  the  toils  and  exposures  of  so  many 
years ;  retaining  their  strength  wdlh  amazing  tenacity, 
and  appear  to  defy  the  ravages  of  time  and  disease, 
yet  there  are  symptoms  of  the  great  crisis  of  human 
decay,  distinctly  visible  in  his  appearance.  To  use  an 
old  but  highly  expressive  figure,  the  flame  is  flicker¬ 
ing  in  the  lamp,  and  even  while  we  draw  this  imper¬ 
fect  sketch,  it  may  have  sent  forth  its  last  fitful  blaze 
of  light.  If  so,  or  when  the  close  of  his  days  may 
come,  oh !  may  he  find  a  holier  place  beyond  the 
grave;  and  a  union  with  the  spirit  of  his  earthly  love, 
which  W’as  denied  him  here. 


AUNT  BETSY  RIVERS. 

**  Is  shn  not  beautiful,  although  so  pale. 

The  first  May-flowers  are  not  more  colorless 
Than  her  white  cheeks;  yet  we  recall  the  rime 
When  she  was  called  the  rose-bud  ol  the  \illn<»e.” 

If  old  David  Barnsby  was  decidedly  an  oracle  with 
the  simple-minded  inhabitants  of  our  village— the  lov¬ 
ed  and  respected  of  all,  still  there  w  as  another  to  dis¬ 
pute  w’ith  him  the  possession  of  our  entire  affections. 
One  whose  hand  w’as  equally  ready  to  smooth  the  pillow 
of  sufferings,  and  whose  voice  was  ever  w’ont  to  min¬ 
gle  its  silvery  tones  w  ith  the  avocations  of  our  humblo 
life.  That  one  was  Aunt  Betsy  Rivers.  There  is  in 
many  respects  a  striking  analogy  between  these  two 
persons  —  a  vraisemblancc  so  perfect  that,  in  dw’ell- 
ing  upon  the  one,  we  insensibly  call  up  the  “  lighu 
and  shadows”  of  the  other.  If  the  venerated  David 
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was  ever  at  our  ruder  sports,  the  rorrulator  as  it  were 
of  our  mimic  ambition,  and  the  expounder  of  seeming 
mysteries  to  our  simple  understandings, — (for  he  was 
immeasiirdbly  above  us  in  the  wisdom  of  the  world,) — 
she  was  nevertheless  present,  with  her  gentle  and  in¬ 
sinuating  kindness  that  steals  into  the  heart,  and  finds 
a  habitation,  ere  the  bosom  itself  is  aware  of  its  pre¬ 
sence.  His  was  a  rougher  cast  of  character,  and  he 
preserved  his  sway  over  our  minds,  by  that  superioi 
energy  of  thought  wdiich  he  had  acquired  in  his  pas¬ 
sage  through  a  life  of  singular  trial  and  hardship. 
Hers,  on  the  contrary,  was  the  empire  of  the  heart — the 
control  of  a  mind, — although  “she  had  many  days  of 
sorrow’  in  the  w’orld,”  ever  attuned  to  the  tenderest 
sympathies  of  our  nature,  and  w’hose  feelings  were  ev¬ 
er  enlisted  upon  the  side  of  sorrow  and  distress.  If, 
throughout  the  long  time  of  his  sojourn  amongst  us, 
there  is  scarcely  a  point  without  some  pleasing  associ¬ 
ation,  there  is  a  corresponding  interest  entwined  w  ith 
hers,  not  the  less  fascinating  because  meek  and  unob¬ 
trusive.  Painful  incidents,  it  is  true,  arc  connected 
with  the  history  of  both,  but  they  are  so  intimately 
blended  with  more  happy  transitions,  that  we  forbear 
disturbing  the  past  wdth  regrets,  lest  the  sw’cet  recol¬ 
lections  should  be  forever  obliterated. 

Our  reminiscences  extend  to  but  a  portion  of  a  life 
protracted  to  a  point  rather  beyond  the  usual  limits  of 
human  existence,  b»t  there  are  those  w’ho  rememb('r 
her  in  the  freshness  of  youth,  ere  her  brow’  had  been 
shadow’ed  by  a  single  care,  or  her  check  had  lost  that 
glow’,  w’hich  lime  so  often  and  prematurely  destroys. 

There  w’ere  many  beautiful  creatures  in  the  village 
at  the  time  of  which  we  write,  but  none  amid  the  fair 
constellation  bore  the  palm  of  supremacy,  w’ith  such 
inimitablo  grace,  as  Elizabeth  Rivers.  There  may 
have  been  others  who  excelled  in  some  individual  fea¬ 
tures —  a  darker  eye,  a  more  brilliant  expression,  or  a 
more  commanding  person,  but  in  the  combination  of  j 
graces  that  constitute  a  lovely  w  oman,  she  w’as  essen¬ 
tially  the  pride  of  the  village.  Just  upon  the  verge  of 
womanhood,  with  the  bashfulness  and  naivete'  of  the 
girl  yet  clinging  to  her,  as  the  roseate  tints  of  a  virgin 
flower  —  rather  below  the  medium  size,  yet  faultless¬ 
ly  formed,  and  possessing  that  delicious  fullness 
that  dignifies  without  increasing  the  height — eyes  of 
“  Heaven’s  own  blue,”  a  brow  of  surpassing  fairness, 
and  a  voice  so  clear  and  bird-like,  it  fell  upon  the  car 

most  strangely  sw’eet”— . 

- "  As  the  master  tone 

Of  a  rich  instrument.” 

Tlie  incidents  of  her  early  life,  although  perhaps  com¬ 
mon-place,  were  sufficient  to  tinge  the  future  w’ith  thcii 
dark  coloring.  Like  her  antique  cotemporary,  David, 
she  lived  a  single  and  lone-hearted  being;  but  the 
painful  event  which  dashed  the  cup  of  bliss  so  rudely 
from  her  lip,  was  touchingly  different  from  the  be* 
reavement  of  our  old  friend.  One  w’as  the  gradual 
dismemberment  of  earthly  ties  ~  the  slow  destruction 
of  hope  and  confidence ;  the  other  the  sudden  and  over¬ 
powering  visitation  of  Providence,  blighting  in  a  mo¬ 
ment  the  fairest  prospect  of  happiness. 
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There  is  a  time  of  life,  and  it  comes  but  once  — 
alas !  that  it  w’ere  so  evanescent,  so  subject  to  decay  ! 
when  even  the  stars  seem  brighter,  and  glitter  in  a  sky 
of  more  pearly  lustre;  when  the  earth  seems  fairer, 
and  our  waking  thoughts  bear  the  unreal  imagery  of  a 
dream.  The  objects  of  affection  are  invested  with  aur* 
passing  perfection,  and  our  love  glow’s  and  hums  in  a 
purer  region.  Oh !  how'  often  in  the  vagaries  ol  fancy, 
ore  that  illusive  period  has  vanished  forever,  do  wa 
dream  of  an  existence,  when  care,  nor  grief,  nor  sor¬ 
row  intrudes! 

“A  visiormry  paradi***  di*cl<>*cd  ; 

Willi  utrrams  ami  »hades. 

And  airy  noiig^,  ihc  cnclmnleil  landscape  tmilct.  ' 

At  such  a  period,  and  to  such  a  creature  as  Elizabeth, 
formed  for  love  itself,  it  was  indeed  a  “visionary  par¬ 
adise.”  She  loved,  and  with  her  the  U  nder  emotion 
was  the  offspring  of  the  sweetest  impulses  of  Uie  young 
heart,  when  every  thought  and  feeling  is  centered  uj»- 
on  the  one  idolized  object,  with  a  strength  and  confi¬ 
dence  beyond  the  power  of  malurer  years.  Fully  and 
unreservedly  had  she  bestowed  her  love,  withholding 
no  feeling,  nor  strove  to  repress  the  slightest  of  ilrose 
vivid  emotions  that  spring  from  the  young  and  ardent 
imagination. 

“  first  love,  tb'»n  vord  ibot  »um»  nil  bliMf 

Tbe  silken  down  of  hnppinefs  coinpicto  ” 

\ever  was  there  a  happier  group,  than  that  w  hich  as¬ 
sembled  at  the  residence  of  Elizabeth,  upon  the  even¬ 
ing  set  apart  for  the  consecration  of  her  union  with  cue 
W’ho  had  successfully  sought  and  w’on  her  afTection. 
It  was  a  sentiment  in  w  hich  the  entire  village  partici¬ 
pated,  and  if  ever  a  wish  was  fervently  and  sincerely 
uttered  it  was  that  so  universally  expressed,  for  her 
happiness.  But  what  human  wishes  can  avert  the  un¬ 
seep  and  mysterious  dispensations  of  Providence  ? 
The  being  so  elate  with  anticipated  bliss,  to  whom  she 
was  about  to  he  united,  was  seized  with  an  alarming 
illness,  which  b'affiing  all  remedy,  terminated  in  a  few 
hours  his  earthly  existence  !  Oh !  what  a  feaiful 
change  was  thus  in  a  moment  wrought  upon  the  hap¬ 
piness  and  prospects  of  that  sweet  girl !  What  a  sud¬ 
den  rending  away  of  the  deepest  and  strongest  feelings 
of  the  heart — the  abiding  visitation  of  sorrow  to  a 
mind  that  never  before  experienced  a  shade  of  grief!  So 
cruelly  bereaved  in  the  person  of  one  upon  whom  her 
choicest  hopes  had  rested,  and  whose  image  ever  min¬ 
gled  with  her  most  treasured  associations ! 

It  is  ever  a  sad  thing  to  follow  a  fellow  being  to  the 
grave,  to  mingle  with  Uis  mourning  throngs  the  deep 
silence  broken  only  by  the  measured  tread,  and  the  aob 
escaping  from  a  bosom  too  full  for  suppression.  A 
strange  feeling  creeps  upon  us,  and  chastened  and  sub¬ 
dued  the  coldest  often  turns  awray,  to  hide  a  quivering 
lip,  or  dash  aside  the  tear  that  starts  unbidden  to  the 
eye.  We  feel  as  if  the  spirit  of  the  departed  yet  lin¬ 
gered  around  the  lone  and  deserted  tenement,  as  if  loth 
to  forsake  forever  the  scenes  of  earthly  pain  and  plea¬ 
sure.  Our  spirit  seems  to  hold  communion  with  tlie 
“  sheeted  dead,”  and  our  aching  thoughts  can  scarce- 
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ly  realixe  that  the  lip  we  have  preMKe<l  when  redolent 
with  life  and  beauty,  is  now  pallid  and  still ;  and  the 
eye,  upon  whose  glances  we  have  bung  entranced,  is 
lustreless  forever.  How  harshly  at  that  moment  falls 
the  sound  of  levity  upon  the  ear ;  and  even  the  cry  of  a 
happy  child,  or  the  song  of  a  bird,  breaks  painfully 
upon  the  solitude  of  our  Uiouglits. 

To  the  inhabitants  of  that  rustic  village,  it  was  in¬ 
deed  a  sa4  oflfce,  to  perform  the  laM  solemn  duties  to 
a  loved  member  of  its  population,  and  to  minister  to 
the  woe  of  another,  not  less  beloved  and  more  cruelly 
stricken.  Few  eyes  were  dry  as  they  passed  around 
the  inanimate  form  of  their  friend,  to  catch  a  glance  of 
those  features  so  familiar  to  all,  th^n  revealed  for  the 
last  lime,  ere  they  were  shrouded  forever  from  mortal 
siglrt. 

**  Tearii  of  faith  and  holy  lovC', 

Pure  a«  the  dropi  that  hang  at  du\*  niiuj  time, 

Upon  yonder  willows,  by  the  stream  of  life." 

Thenceforth  Klizaheth  was  a  changed,  an  altered  be- 
hig.  Not  ill  the  gentle  qualities  of  the  purest  and  best 
of  hearts,  for  of  these  no  earthly  aflhetion  could  be¬ 
reave  her,  Irtit  a  quiet  and  chastened  feeling  supplant¬ 
ed  the  joyous  elasticity  of  liar  disposition.  She  be¬ 
came,  if  possible,  more  closely  assimilated  w'ith  the 
thoughts  and  occupations  of  her  friends :  sorrow'  seem¬ 
ed  to  press  her  closer  to  them-,  as  tlye  tempest  binds 
the  ivy  to  the  rock  upon  whose  rugged  bosom  it  sc(*k8 
a  shelter.  The  same  winning  smile  still  rested  upon 
her  Up,  rendered  sweeter  perhaps  by  the  touching  ex¬ 
pression  of  sorrow  w  ith  which  it  w'as  shadowed  —  but 
the  clear  and  joyous  laugh  of  her  happier  days  w’as 
heard  no  more.  Indeed  so  carefully  did  she  conceal 
her  wounded  heart,  tliat  the  stranger  may  have  beheld 
no  indication  of  the  grief  w  hich  had  so  cruelly  lacera¬ 
ted  Iftei  inward  peace ;  yet  were  there  moments  w  hen 
her  8trongc«it  eHurts  were  inenhctual  —  when  it  w’as 
impossible  for  even  her  to  bis  cheerful ;  and  w  ith  sor¬ 
row  almost  eqnal  to  licrs,  her  frie»nls  would  note  the 
shade  cf  painful  feeling  stealing  over  her  unusually 
serene  countenance,  and  a  sigh  would  escape  from  her 
bosom,  soft  and  almost  itiautUble,  hut  revealing  too 
truly  the  **  sleepless  foe  to  licr  peace,”  that  w  as  coiled 
around  her  heart.  Then  it  was  the  pleasing  task  of 
friendship,  **  to  ininistfir  to  a  mind  dieCfiscd”— -to  pour 
the  balm  of  consolation  upon  a  bruised  spirit,  and  pluck 
if  possible,  “from  the  memory  a  rooted  sorrow’.” 

“  The  voice  of  piry  soothed  and  melieJ  her;'* 
md  again, 

»  *•  That  ferbli*  rnnile 

Fs«t  slowly  over  her  |>ale  couiitennnr-*. 

Like  moonlight  upon  a  murbie  statue.** 

twenty  years  had*  passt'd  away,  bringing  but  few 
Changes  upon  ns,  save  lltose  that  time  ever  scatters 
around.  The  older  generation  was  nc<'vrly  gone,  w  ith 
lt*rc  and  iheie  a  solitary  member  remaining, 

•'In  vccoiil  rhildidim-ss  mt  rv  c-ldlvlon.” 


(*ray  hairs  began  to  mingle  w  iilt  the  lucks  of  Ute  sue. 
ceeding  class,  and  one,  still  more  juvenile,  w  ere  aping 
the  manners  and  fashions  of  riper  age.  At  this  period, 
that  of  our  earliest  recollections.  Aunt  Betsy  Rivers, 
(for  time  had  bestowed  that  epithet  upon  her,)  was 
rather  a  matronly  looking  person,  upon  the  w  intry  side 
of  forty. 

She  w  as  an  old  maid ;  but  never  was  that  term  ap¬ 
plied  to  her  in  the  harsh  acceptation  of  the  w  ord.  Her 
course  had  been  entirely  the  result  of  choice,  for  in  the 
innermost  chambers  of  her  heart  was  enshrined  the 
v/edded  image  of  her  first  and  only  love,  and  the  bare 
thought  of  other  companionship  than  that  of  his  trea¬ 
sured  memory,  would  have  torn  afresh  the  slightly 
healed  w  ounds  of  early  sufiering. 

It  was  strange  how’  insensible  the  youngest  of  us 
was,  to  the  disparity  of  age  existing  betw  ecu  them  and 
Aunt  Betsy  Rivers.  But  in  truth  it  was  no  enigma,  for 
she  possessed  that  rare  kiiuhress  of  heart  that  removes 
the  distinctions  of  age  itself.  Rich  in  those  graces 
which  elevate  and  adorn  the  mind,  she  was  in  old  ago 
as  in  youth,  the  pride  and  ornament  of  the  little  circle 
in  which  she  moved  ;  adapting  herself  with  delightful 
pliancy  to  the  diversified  character  of  each  succeeding 
class  of  associates. 

Like  old  David  Barnsby,  she  became  the  oracle  of 
all ;  and  his  opinions,  however  implicitly  relied  upon, 
were  not  received  w  ith  greater  faith,  than  those  of  our 
gentle  friend.  As  the  infirmities  of  age  crept  upon 
her,  the  prejudice  in  favor  of  the  modes  and  fashions 
of  her  youth  was  slightly  increased;  yet  so  au  fait 
was  she  considered  in  genuine  taste,  that  with  all 
their  preferences  for  fashionable  innovation,  she  w’as 
ever  consulted  in  the  grave  matters  of  dress  and  becom¬ 
ing  attire.  No  w'edJing  could  possibly  take  place 
without  tho  presence  of  Aunt  Betsy;  so  highly  did 
they  esteem  her  judgment  in  the  abstruse  concerns  of 
bridal  favors  and  dresses,  tlie  most  suitable  color  for  a 
blonde  complexion,  or  the  most  befitting  for  a  brunette. 
For  w  eeks  preceding  an  event  of  this  kind,  the  anxious 
mother  in  her  favorite  element,  might  be  seen  in  deep 
consultation  with  our  old  friend,-  arranging  to  tlieir 
mutual  and  proper  satisfaction,  the  details  of  kitchen 
and  parlor  afiairs;  for  none  could  dispute  preference 
with  her,  even  in  a  population  proverbial  for  pride  and 
taste  in  household  matters.  All,  indeed,  looked  upon 
her  as  a  necessary  guide  in  the  arrangement  of  their 
innocent  pleasures,  and  their  domestic  duties  ;  but  es¬ 
pecially  with  the  young,  and  those  just  entering  upon 
the  scenes  of  acth’e  life,-  was  she  k  srngnlar  favorite ; 
and  down  to  the  l  atest  period  of  her  life,  s'he  continued 
to  be  the  participator  in  their  pleasures,  the  soother  oi 
their  petty  cares  and  griefs.  And  the  kind  hearted 
old  woman,  w  itli  fkuiturcs  so  thin  and  attenuated  that 
they  seemed  as  if  not  of  “  flesh  and  blood,”  and  tot¬ 
tering' upon  the  verge  of  the  grave,  and  with  the  in¬ 
firmities  of  age  upon  her,  was  as  dear  to  us,-^h,  how 
much  dearer  for  these  infirmities,  than  in  the  halcyon 
days  of  her  youth !  We  remember  the  earlier  period, 
as  the  freshness  of  a  spring  morning,  with  the  dewy 
gems  sparkling  upon  the* opening  buds  and  flow  ers,  as 
il’ic  lime  of  into.\icuting  bliss  and  enjoyments;  but  the 
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Other,  as  the  calmness  of  a  summer’s  eve,  with  the  | 
golden  sun  shedding  a  last  flood  of  liglit  upon  a  mild  I 
and  cultivated  landscape;  w’here  the  tender  flowers  of! 
spring  yet  bloom  in  ripened  beauty,  and  every  thing  | 
teems  with  the  riches  of  maturer  existence.  She  pos¬ 
sessed  that  freshness  of  heart,  that  fades  not,  nor  feels  i 
decay  ;  a  perennial  verdure  that  even  the  grave  cannot 
blight,  for  it  lives  and  blossoms  in  the  memory,  long 
after  the  form  w’hich  it  animated  has  crumbled  to  dust. 
She  is  gone.  The  white-washed  cottage,  with  its 
green  shutters,  its  trellice  and  vines,  its  little  parterre 
pf  flow’crs  and  shrubs,  has  become  the  residence  of  a 


stranger.  And  as  we  linger  around  tlie  hallowed 
scenes,  we  sigh  that  one  so  good  should  be  lost  to  us ; 
yet  suppress  in  a  moment  the  unkind  emotion,  with 
the  prouder  thought  that  she  is  not  lost,  but  lives,  and 
cheers  us  by  her  memory  and  example,  in  the  paths 
of  virtue  and  goodness.  She  is  gone — yet  every  inci¬ 
dent  of  her  life,  painful  us  well  as  pleasant,  realize# 
to  us,  that 

“  Whot  nothing  enitiily  give#,  or  ran  destroy, 

The  sour-*  calm  sunshine,  and  the  heartfelt  joy, 

Is  virtue’s  prize.” 

Greene  county y  Fa.y  1839. 


THE  PASSING. 

BV  GRENVILLE  MELLEN. 

I  feel  my  spirit  passing. — The  pale  air 
Looks  cold  and  sunless — and  dim  forms  arc  round 
My  l)eating  and  hot  head.  They  look  like  clouds, 
So  faintly  are  they  trac’d — yet  with  the  shapes 
Of  men  who  once  walk’d  with  me  on  the  ear.h. 

My  ears  are  dull— and  jcl  a  voice  I  hear 
From  the  while  gibbering  people  that  come  round 
My  w-et  and  weary  pillow. — Yes — I  knov 
That  I  am  passing. — I  had  dreamt  before 
How  this  might  b«j — mutt  be — but  not  till  now, 
This  terrible  experience  was  mine 
That  tells  us  dtean^s  are  true !— A  strange  light 
Colder  than  twilight  mantles  up  my  eye— 

And  ominous  birds  are  glancing  down  the  sky. 
With  quick  and  dusky  pinions.  The  grey  bat 
Is  wheeling  over  me — and  all  the  earth 
Is  fading — fading! — ’Twill  be  night  indeed  ! 

For  all  these  habitable  things,  to  me, 

Soon  as  the  veil  is  dropp’d,  will  pass  away. 

And  be  as  those  that  are  not.— One  great  grave 
Will  gather  over  them--and  silence  brood 
As  corpses  in  old  sepulchres— until 
The  thrilling  trumpet  blast  shall  scare  the  dead 
And  call  th«  world  to  judgment. 

Y'et  think  not 

My  spirit  cowers  at  these  stern  prophecies 
That  speak  thus  of  my  summons. — I  heed  all, 

I’m  ready,  and  if  not  with  Caesar’s  pride 
I  hug  my  I  ottering  body  in  a  robe 
And  fall  as  Kings  do — I  can  yet  enwrap 
Myself  in  garments  nobler  than  the  earth’s 
And  pass  in  Hope’s  bright  raiments  to  the  clouds ! 

I  feel  that  in  my  great  weakness.— Earth 
Takes  nothing  from  the  armament  within. 

With  which  Faiih  girds  us  like  a  fortress.— Here 
The  soul  sits  in  its  Kremhn— while  the  soiinil 
And  sight  of  human  conflict  dull  and  swim 
On  the  pall'd  senses.— It  but  seems  to  grasp 
With  a  renew'd  retention  all  that  Hope 
Paints  brighter  at  we  fail ! 


LATENT  LOVE. 

BV  MRS.  .SEBA  SMITH. 

I. 

The  heart,  the  heart,  untmich'd  nial  young. 
It  lii'th  like  a  S4imrner  lake, 

\\  lien  cveiy  tiiadnw  o’er  it  flung 
A  tlitHisarifi  hues  of  beauty  take. 

And  .sunshine  sloops  upon  its  brt'ast, 
Hepo.sing  like  a  child  at  rest. 

II. 

A  random  pebble,  idly  cast. 

Di.sturbs  throughout  that  quiet  deep. 

And  circles,  widiuitng  broad  and  fast. 
Forever  break  the  water’s  sleep— 

They  chafe  wiihin  their  n>cky  l)ed, 

Wliile  every  sun.sbine  hue  is  fled. 

III. 

And  thus  the  heart,  the  deep,  pure  heart. 
When  love  the  fountain  there  hath  stirml— 
Its  tranquil  slumbers  soon  depart. 

As  from  the  wave  tlie  halcyon  bird, 

When  first  tha  storm  around  it  rings, 

An«l  lifts  the  down  ujH»n  its  wings. 

Then  stir  it  xu)t,  the  slumbering  heart. 

With  but  a  fan  from  love’s  own  wing, 

For  never  tuoro  const  thou  impart 
Tlie  calm  unconscious  youth  may  bring. 
Who,  who  can  know  the  ft»untaiu  deep. 

That  in  that  unstirred  heart  may  sleep? 


HOPE. 

Hope,  lovely  artist!  paints  the  distant  day, 

The  mingled  tints  of  bliss  her  hand  obey, 

Smiling,  she  bids  us  touch  the  tempting  shade. 

We  strive,  but  ah!  when  near,  her  colors  fade. 

Fate  blots  the  canvass!  lingering  she  retires. 

Yet  mid  our  night  of  lo^•e,  holds  high  bei  w*andering  fires 
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LITERARY  REVIEWS. 


The  Works  of  Georoe  DERKELEVt  I).  D.,  liishop  of 

Cloync,  Ireland,  with  an  account  of  his  life :  1  vol. 

pp.  480.  1837. 

This  interesting^  work  of  which,  we  believe,  there  is 
no  American  edition,  and  probably  but  few  copies,  if 
any,  within  the  reacli  of  our  readers,  a  friend  has  kind¬ 
ly  furnished  iia  for  perusal.  With  the  character  of  the 
^ood  llishop  as  a  scholar,  Christian,  philanthropist, 
philosopher  and  divine,  we  have  been  lono,  thoiijrh  in 
some  respects  imperfectly,  acquainted,  nor  have  ue 
yet  found  time  to  give  him  a  thorougli  hearing  in  his 
own  behalf;  but  associated  as  his  name  is  with  our 
earliest  studies  in  Mental  Philosophy,  it  was  with  no 
small  interest  that  we  opened  the  repository  of  his 
curious  and  extraordinary  doctrines  in  the  mazy  and 
abstruse  but  fascinating  science  of  Metaphysics.  The 
learned  reader  Well  knows  tlie  real  service  that  he  has 
rendered  the  philosophic  world  in  his  “  New  Theory 
of  Vision for  the  benefits  he  bestowed  on  this  depart¬ 
ment  of  physical  knowledge,  his  praise  is  still  in  *^all 
the  bthjks** ;  the  historian  may  have  by  Arari  the  recol¬ 
lection  of  his  self-sacrificing  labors  for  the  promotion 
of  learning  and  religion  in  our  own  country  a  full  cen¬ 
tury  ago ;  and  tlie  antiquarian  of  a  lighter  lore  may  be 
aware  that  uniting  in  his  own  person,  like  the  gifted 
bards  of  the  olden  time,  the  poet  and  the  seer,  he  long 
ago  predicted  for  our  country  the  destiny  that  she  is 
now  fulfilling.  But  it  is  to  his  “Treatise  of  the  Prin¬ 
ciples  of  Human  Knowledge,”  and  his  “Three  Dia- 
loguc*s  between  Ilylas  and  Philonous,”  in  which  he 
sets  forth  and  (we  are  told  by  high  authority)  logically 
esublislu's  his  disbelief  of  the  existence  of  the  Materi¬ 
al  l^iiverse,  that  he  owes  his  chief  notoriety.  We 
well  remember  the  surprise  that  this  startling  doctrine 
occasioned  us  when  we  first  met  ith  it,  as  well  as 
the  amusement  which  it  furnished;  but  our  researelies 
in  metaphysics  have  taught  us  bettei  manners  since, 
for  one  of  the  very  earliest  lessons  we  had  the  luck  to 
learn  in  this  pursuit  was,  that  we  must  not  laugh  at  any 
thing  which  common  sense  pronouiuv^  madness,  lest 
haply  we  lie  found  scoffing  at  genius,  learning  and  in¬ 
tellectual  profundity  at  once. 

Metaphysics !  — 

“  Admire,  exult,  dctpine,  laufh,  w*eep,  fi>r  here 

Tlicrc  are  such  nuiiler  for  all  feeling.** 


The  w'orld’s  history  has  no  page  to  match  the  story  of 
I  that  science  which  has  the  mind  for  its  subject  and 
I  human  nature  for  the  field  of  its  inquiries.  Since  the 
I  days  of  Pythagoras,  at  least  three  and  twenty  hundred 
,  years,  the  human  intellect  has  been  employed  in  cx- 
i  ploring  its  own  lavvs  and  developing  its  own  nature. 
And  what  is  the  result?  At  this  late  day,  we  will 
venture  to  assort,  there  remains  not  within  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  human  knowledge  any  other  mystery  so  dark 
I  and  dillleult  as  this.  As  there  is  no  subject  on  w  hieh 
I  so  much  labor  of  mind  has  been  expended,  so  there  is 
none  that  has  proved  so  fruitless  of  real  good.  The 
desire  of  this  knowledge  has,  notw  ilhstanding,  grow  n 
by  disappointment,  as  if  it  were  the  iiiind*s  instinct  to 
toil  elcrnaliy  at  this  task ;  for  it  has  ever  been  and  w  ill 
ever  be  impossible  to  avoid  the  inquiry  and  research 
w  hieh  this  grand  field  for  thought  invites.  But  why, 
we  may  w  ell  ask,  should  this  richest  territory  of  human 
science  remain  less  productive  of  useful  truths  than 
any  oilier  that  has  yet  been  cultivated  ?  The  universe 
of  matter  has  already  yielded  a  glorious  tribute  to  the 
sovereignty  of  mind, — the  earth  has  yielded  its  trea¬ 
sures  and  the  air  revealed  its  secrets, — the  sea  owns 
ninn*s  dominion,  and  the  very  heavens  stand  uncovered 
before  his  hold  inquiries;  hut  his  own  bosom  is  to  him, 
comparatively,  a  sealed  book.  On  the  untiring  wing 
of  philosophic  observation  he  has  explored  the  air,  the 
ocean  and  the  earth,  and  returned  laden  w  ith  the  spoils 
of  successful  invasion,  acquiring  all  the  power  of  ex¬ 
tended  knowledge  at  every  flight ;  but  at  home, 
thought  is  still  a  wondering  stranger. 

Among  the  thousand  and  one  hypotheses  that  have 
served  out  their  time  as  theories  of  mental  science, 
that  to  which  we  have  alluded,  and  which  is  usually 
but  incorrectly  attributed  to  the  invention  of  Berkeley, 
seemed  to  us,  at  an  early  stage  of  our  reading,  to  be  the 
widest  and  w  ildest  departure  from  reason,  truth  and 
probability  that  human  ingenuity  could  possibly  de¬ 
vise;  but  we  acknowledge  that  our  astonishment  at 
the  doctrine  that  denies  the  existence  of  matter  has 
since  suflTered  considerable  abatement,  decreasing  con¬ 
tinually  as  we  became  more  thoroughly  acquainted 
w  itli  the  imaginings  of  the  metaphysicians  who  pre¬ 
ceded  the  Bishop,  until  at  last,  without  a  particle  of 
stoicism,  wc  have  acquired  philosophy  enough  to  be 
surprised  at  nothing  man  can  think  or  w'rite  in  this  dc* 
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partment  of  reasoning,  which,  it  it  hxs  exhibited  more  '  covered  for  commonuso  the  kindred  science  of  the 
of  the  loftiness  and  power  of  human  genius  than  any  mind. 

other,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  has  employed  it  to  To  sustain  propositions  so  bohl  as  these,  wouhl  leail 
less  profit.  A  review’  of  all  the  labors  ol  the  learned  us  (even  if  capable)  far  beyond  the  allowed  limits  and 
and  Rented  in  this  field,  w'e  greatly  fear,  would  serve  as  wide  of  the  purposes  of  this  rc‘vie\v.  We  will, 
only  to  show'  the  nakedness  of  the  land,  and  go  far  to  however,  put  down  some  of  the  reflections  w  hich  the 
prove  that  metaphysics  has  ever  been  an  abuse  of  mind,  book  before  us  has  aw  akemnl,  in  connexion  w  ith  those 
and  its  boasted  achievements  but  too  frequently  the  doctrines  of  llerkeley’s  fellow  laborers  in  science  that 
disgrace  of  reason  and  the  injury  of  morals.  Indeed,  his  hypothesis  suggests,  guiding  ours^dvcs,  in  the  selec- 
if  philosophy  had  no  belter  boast  than  her  doings  in  tion  of  tojiics,  by  the  views  we  have  already  ntti'red. 
this  department,  her  offspring  w’ould  scarcely  justify  Tlie  avowed  aim  of  the  most  ancient  theorists  was 
her  pride.  But  is  the  hope  of  better  things  a  mockery?  j  nothing  more  or  better  than  the  invention  of  hypothe- 
Must  curiosity  ever  wander  in  the  w’ilds  ol  mere  con-  ses,  and  conjecture  w  as  their  acknowledged  inslru- 
jpctufe?  Shall  reason  never  be  able  to  grasp  the  mys-  inent  of  research.  Of  tliis  proc.»>s  the  only  fruits,  of 
leries  of  its  ow’n  structure  ?  W  ill  there  never  arise  a  course,  must  be  mere  folly  and  confusion.  'I'he  meth- 
New’ton  of  the  mind  to  drive  the  ploughshare  of  philo  od,  by  observation,  experiment,  and  legitimate  induc- 
sophic  observation  through  the  rich  soil  of  human  na-  !  tion  was  never  at  all  resorted  to  in  their  philosophic 
ture,  and  turn  up  to  view’ its  hidden  truths,  discovering  j  reasonings.  And  we  nolicr*  these  systems  now,  to 
its  capabilities  thoroughly,  and  affording  a  guide  to  the  [  show  in  brief  how  closely  they  ri'semble  the  boiisU'd 
cultivation  that  shall  best  devclope  its  vast  powers  and  ni(»dern  discoveries,  and  how  clearly  the  cardinal  do<*- 
dravv  out  their  utmost  possible  productiveness  1  Or  is;  trines  of  these  last  are  derivable  from  the  explodeil 
it  because  the  legitimate  modes  of  investigation,  which  j  systems  of  'antiquity.  'I’he  1‘ylhagorean  scheme,  for 
have  been  applied  with  results  so  grand  and  useful  to  .  instance,  w  hich  dat»*s  five  centuries  before  the  (Miris- 
thc  world  of  matter,  have  not  yet  been  carried  over  to  j  tian  era,  builds  its  speculations  upon  its  three Jirst  prin- 
ihe  dominion  of  mind  that  we  are  still  disappointed  j  cZ/i/c?  a// M/ngS  to  wit :  First.  An  eternal  matter  of 
of  a  like  success?  Ciladly,  if  w’e  could,  we  would  which  all  things  were  creaUul.  Second.  Fternul  im- 
persuade  ourselves  that  the  errors  of  past  philosophi-  material  forms  or  ideas,  (self-i*xisU  nt,)  according  to 
zing  have  resulted,  not  from  the  impracticable  nature  w  hich  all  things  were  made.  Third.  An  eflicient 
of  the  subject,  but  from  the  erroneous  principles  and  ^  cause,  the  Deity,  who  made  all  things.  The  creation 
methods  of  investigation  that  have  been  pursued;  and  .  from  nothing  was  unknow’ii  to  the  Pythagorean  ami 
indeed,  w’e  are  persuaded  that  a  thorough  examination  j  Platonic  schools,  and  even  the  wisdom  to  originate  in 
of  the  successive  theories  of  mind  that  have  arisen, '  his  own  mind  the  forms  of  existence  which  he  bestow - 
pursued  and  displaced  each  other  perpetually,  as  w’ave  j  ed,  was  not  allowed  to  the  Deity.  These  eternal  forms 
after  wave  they  have  bursted  in  hubbies  on  the  shoie,  j  or  ideas  they  held  to  he  the  only  objects  of  science  and 
W’ould  display  such  causes  for  our  ignorance  as  are  ca-  abstract  reasoning,  w  bile  external  things  w  ere  the  oh- 
pable  of  remedy  and  leave  us  in  possession  of  a  rea-  jects  of  sense.  Upon  a  foundation  so  entirely  hypoth- 
sonable  hope.  etical,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  the  superstructure  should 

Two  prominent  and,  necessarily,  fatal  errors,  it  ap-  prove  absurd.  Ages,  however,  were  occupied  w  ith 
pears  to  us,  run  through  the  vyhole  science  of  rneta-  the  fiercest  struggles  of  contending  sects  for  doctrines 
physics.  First:  It  has  alw’ays  been  occupied  with  whose  very  merit  was  in  great  part  made  up  of  myste- 
subjects  that  lie  quite  beyond  the  reach  of  philosophi-  ry.  What  could  be  expected  from  those  w  ho  spent  all 
cal  research ;  and  second  :  Every  system  in  existence  their  time  in  refined  speculations  about  the  origin  'and 
has  much  of  its  reasonings  vitiated  and  its  conclusions  essential  nature  of  things,  employing  mere  sophistry 
ruined  by  pursuing  the  proper  objects  of  inquiry  by  the  as  their  instrument  of  reasoning  for  themselves  and 
false  lights  of  fancy  and  conjecture.  And  wc  might  conviction  of  others,  and  this,  too,  upon  the  adopted 
add  to  these  grave  faults,  that  utility  and  practical  im-  maxim,  that  “  there  is  no  argument  so  good,  but  ano- 
portance  seem  scarcely  to  be  arrived  at.  Certain  we  ther  equally  good  can  be  brought  against  it!  ”  nie 
are  that  no  system  of  education  ever  has  been  or  ever  whole  characUT  of  this  philosophy  was  not  only  vague 
can  be  founded  on  the  doctrines  of  the  schools,  no  sci-  and  hypothetical,  but  positively  pernicious,  and,  in- 
ence  of  human  character  has  sprung  from  their  inqui-  deed,  in  many  points,  incomprehensible — a  rucre  learn- 
ries,  and  the  mass  of  mankind,  to  say  the  least,  has  cd  mask  for  ingenious  ignorance,  that  look  from  that 
never  profited  by  their  learned  labors.  We  are  not  ignorance  notliing  but  its  humility  and  capacity  to 
now  affirming  that  there  is  no  truth  or  know  ledge  in  learn  ;  for  by  'assuming  tlrat  the  summit  of  know  ledgo 
these  theories;  truths  there  are,  numerous  truths, — in-  was  already  attained,  it  prevented  even  the  smallest  ad- 
congruously  mixed  w'ithall  the  schemes  of  mental  phi-  vancement  of  the  mind.  These,  and  Uieir  name  was 
losophy  that  have  been  written  and  forgotten,  and  as  legion,  w’cre  finally  routed  and  deposed  by  Plato  and 
much  may  be  said  w’ith  safety  of  a  maniac’s  rav-  Aristotle  who  ruled  for  two  thousand  years — the  dcs- 
ings.  The  wild  speculations  and  ill-directed  re-  pots  of  the  scientific  world ;  the  whole  dispute  after 
searches  of  the  alchymists  produced  some  important  they  attained  ascendency  being  what  they  taught, 
discoveries  that  fell  out  as  accidents ;  but  as  the  cm-  not  what  was  true.  Innovation  under  this  system  was 
piricism  of  the  one  failed  to  establish  the  tnie  chemis-  flat  heresy,  and  nothing  of  liberty  was  left  to  taught, 
try  of  matter,  so  iheother,  for  like  reasons,  has  not  dis-  except  the  licence  of  annotation  and  the  tricks  of  in- 
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jTf^nioufl  romfTiftntary  hy  which  llic  tcxi  mijrht  citlier  he  i 
fvarlc4l  or  ftiihducd;  and  finally,  to  close  up  every  ave-  | 
nue  of  improvement,  this  philosophy  of  paj^nism  was  j 
wedded  hy  the  chiucli  to  the  Christian  reliirion  and  the  J 
terrors  of  ecclesiastic  censure  {ruarded  both  with  sim- 1 
ilar  severities,  and  the  hope  of  better  thinjrs  and  ra-  i 
tional  improvement  hajl  well  nijjh  perished.  lJut  the  j 
longr  nijfhtof  mental  sttipor,  stretchinjj  from  the  fourth  ; 
to  the  fourteenth  century,  emphatically  u*rmed  the  | 
dark  a^es,  at  len^rth  jjave  place  to  the  dawn  of  intel-  j 
lectual  day.  Mind  was  new-born ;  its  energies  awoke  j 
refreshed  rather  than  paralysed  by  ten  centuries  of  re-  | 
pose,  and  stretched  themselves  to  their  giant  task. — 
The  revival  of  letters — the  invention  of  printing — the 
reformation  of  religion,  giving  freedom  to  thought  and 
research — “the  rise  of  the  lower  orders  in  Europe  from 
the  vassalage  of  feudal  tyranny,  attributable,  partly  to  1 
to  the  extension  of  commerce,  and  partly  to  the  etVorts  i 
of  the  sovereigns  to  reduce  the  overirrown  power  of  | 
the  aristocracy” — and  the  discovery  of  the  New'  World,  j 
like  so  many  eartlujuake  shocks,  burst  the  chains  that 
had  fettered  mind  and  threw  it  impetuously  forw  ard 
on  its  path-w'ay  of  discovery  w  ith  the  free  commission  ; 
of  high  heaven  to  “prove  all' things”  for  its  right  of  i 
search.  j 

At  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Bacon, 
the  Moses  of  the  mind’s  exodus  from  barbaric  bondage, 
drew  from  his  own  unequalled  genius,  the  laws,  lim¬ 
its  and  resources  of  human  reasoning,  and  by  his 
knowledge  of  the  yet  untried  capacities  of  mind 
sketched  the  bold  outline  of  its  future  achievements 
and  predicted  their  attainment.  But  he  died  upon  the 
intellectual  Pisgah  he  had  attained,  in  full  view  of  the 
rich  domain,  bequeathing  its  w’calth  of  worlds  to  the 
faithful  disciples  of  legitimate  philosophy  “after  some  ■ 
generations  shall  be  past.”  "i’ho  physical  sciences,  | 
chemistry,  astronomy,  mechanical  philosophy,  iind  even 
pure  mathematics  seized  and  enriched  tliemselves  with 
the  inheritance  be  left;  but  the  science  of  the  mind 
seemed  destined  still  to  remain  an  uncultivated  terri¬ 
tory  w'here  fancy  and  hypothesis  roamed  in  untamed 
wildness,  driving  laborious,  sober-minded  philosophy 
from  her  sacred  groves. 

In  this  brilliant  age  of  philosophical  reform  the  in¬ 
ductive  system,  proceeding  upon  the  infallible  data  of 
observation  and  experiment,  greatly  a<lvanced  our  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  laws  ami  phenomena  of  the  materi¬ 
al  world.  Tycho  Brahe,  Kepler  and  Galileo  w’cre 
its  greater  lights  and  the  immediate  precursors  of 
Newton,  who  by  the  unerring  guidance  of  the  same 
system,  carried  the  light  of  true  philosophy  into  the 
profoundest  abyss  of  the  material  heavens,  and  reveal¬ 
ed  to  the  world  in  wonderful  simplicity  the  suhlimest 
phenomena  of  the  visible  creation.  But  mental  phi- 
lo«r»phy  still  slept.  Authority  protected  its  slumbers, 
and  interpreted  its  dreams.  Luther  had  boldly  assail¬ 
ed  those  errors  of  the  AristoUdian  theory  that  lay  in  his 
way,  hut  the  historians  of  science  accord  the  honor  of 
its  overthrow'  to  Des  Cartes,  a  full  century  later.  This 
distinguished  writer  so  far  revolutionized  the  doctrines 
of  metiphysics  as  to  subvert  the  authority  of  the 
system,  and  establish  upon  its  ruins  a  new’  hypothesis 


which  still  bears  his  name,  and  from  him  all  that  have 
followed  in  the  same  general  track — how’ever  they 
differ  from  him  and  from  each  other  in  particulars,  are 
still  called  Cartesians,  including  in  its  loose  classifi¬ 
cation,  w’itli  about  equ-al  fairness,  Locke,  Malcbranche, 
Berkeley  and  Hume,  and  their  lineal  successors.  The 
admirers  of  Des  Carms  claim  nothing  more  for  him  in 
the  department  of  science  now'  under  consideration, 
tlran  that  he  introduced  a  new  method  of  investigating 
its  truths,  w’liicli  having  been  generally  'adopted  as  a 
vast  improvement,  has  acquired  for  him  the  title  of 
“  The  father  of  the  experimental  philosophy  of  mind.” 
The  value  of  this  title  must  depend  upon  the  justice  of 
its  bestowal.  Let  us  look  into  it  a  little. 

It  is  conceded  hy  his  eulogists  that  he  added  no  facts 
of  importance  to  the  stock  of  our  knowledge,  nor  did 
he  discover  and  establish  any  general  law  of  mind  to 
which  its  facts  may  he  referred ;  i.  e. — he  did  nothing 
for  mind  that  Newton  did  formatter.  What  did  he 
do?  He  began  by  boldly  doubling  ever}’ thing,  that 
sane  men  are  compelled  hy  the  constitution  of  their 
minds  to  believe.  Among  other  articles  of  the  common 
faith,  w  hich  he  subjected  to  in  the  severest  scrutiny  of 
his  logic,  he  enumerates  particularly  the  conclusive- 
ncss  of  mathematical  demonstration,  the  existence  of 
God,  of  the  material  world,  and  of  his  own  body.  The 
only  certain  and  incontrovertible  truth  appeared  to 
liim  to  be,  the  existence  of  his  own  mind  w'hich  he 
received  upon  the  testimony  of  consciousness.  About 
every  other  thing,  he  thought,  doubts  might  be  very 
reasonably  entertained.  Upon  this  single  assumption, 
viz:  the  truth  of  consciousness,  he  proceeded,  firmly 
resolved  to  admit  nothing  as  true  that  could  not  be  de¬ 
duced  from  it  by  a  chain  of  logical  reasoning.  This 
point,  upon  which  he  builds  the  universe  of  all  w'orlds 
and  the  certainty  of  all  knowledge,  he  expressed  thus: 
“  CogiVo,  ergn  (I  think,  therefore,  I  exist.)  To 

doubt  the  existence  of  that  w'hich  thinks,  at  the  very 
moment  that  it  is  conscious  of  thinking,  appeared  ab¬ 
surd  to  him,  though  he  thought  universal  scepticism, 
w'ith  this  exception,  reasonable  enough.  One  faculty, 
consciousness,  alone,  he  exempts  from  all  suspicion. 
Now’,  w’e  can  very  w'ell  understand  the  design  of  this 
exception,  but  are  sadly  at  a  loss  for  the  logic  of  his 
partiality.  W’e  remember  that  w'hen  Apollyon  began 
seriously  to  doubt  his  ability  to  retain  the  town  of 
Mansoul,  he  proposed  w  ith  the  utmost  apparent  can¬ 
dor,  to  surrender  every  thing  but  one  little  comer  which 
he  w’as  willing  to  accept  as  a  mere  gratuity,  but  with 
the  carefully  concealed  intention  of  recovering,  by  and 
bye,  the  entire  territory;  but  according  to  honest 
Bunyan,  his  metaphysics  were  fully  understood,  and 
the  trick  failed.  Or,  perhaps  the  boast  of  Archimedes, 
w’ho  said  that  he  could  move  the  world  if  he  could  find 
a  fulcrum  for  his  lever,  may  have  tempted  him  to  beat 
the  mechanical  old  braggart  by  the  performance  of  the 
feat.  Ke  did  it  by  a  doubt ;  he  shook  his  head,  and 
the  obedient  universe  sunk  into  nonentity.  Then,  (for 
from  the  first  he  had  no  intention  to  ruin  *  all  creation,’) 
he  laid  the  lever  of  strong  logic  upon  the  fulcrum  of 
his  unquestioned  consciousness,  and  lo !  the  universe 
returns,  rebuilt  and  placed  upon  the  very  same  foun- 
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daticni  it  occapied,  till  Herkely  impolitely  kicked  it 
clear  out  of  existence, — and  tliere  the  metaphysicians 
assure  us  the  nuUlcr  rests  till  this  day. 

The  process  by  which  he  regains  his  early  faith,  in  : 
the  existence  of  the  “  heavens  and  the  earth,  and  all 
that  in  them  is,”  is  indeed  a  curious  specimen  of  lorric. 
He  proceeds  first  to  prove  the  beinjr  and  attributes  of 
Deity,  and  when  he  has  secured  this  position,  he 
rests  the  truth  of  his  own  faculties  upon  the  veracity 
of  Deity,  who  he  believes  would  not  put  the  cheat 
upon  him  of  disposing  him  to  believe  the  evidence  of 
his  senses  and  perceptions,  if  they  were  not  true.  Jn 
bis  proof  of  the  existence  of  the  Supreme,  he  is  careful 
to  avoid  the  a  poslcriirri  arj^micnt,  or  the  evidence  of 
power,  wisdom  and  goodness,  that  appear  in  nature's 
works ;  and  which  indicate  conclusively  to  the  com¬ 
mon  mind  the  existence  of  an  intoHigent  First  (^a'^se 
o(  all  things;  lor  tliis  would  be  using  his  disputed 
faculties  to  prove  the  divine  existence,  and  character, 
and  then  appealing  to  that  character  for  the  authority 
of  his  faculties.  I5ut  it  is  clear  to  us  that  this  very 
fault  runs  through  the  whole  process  he  adopted  ; 
consciousness  gives  no  testimony  to  the  existence  of 
the  Supreme  Being;  its  office  is  to  afford  “  the  imme¬ 
diate  knowledge  and  conviction  that  we  have  of  tlie 
present  activity  of  our  own  minds,”  and  is  incapable 
of  any  thing  else.  The  first  step,  therefore,  which  our 
author  took  beyond  this, — the  very  first  link  of  his  lo¬ 
gical  chain  might  be  false,  for  it  was  forgcrl  by  some 
of  his  unproved  faculties,  and  on  his  own  premises  the 
conclusion  must  be  unsafe.  1  lero  is  a  philosopher  who 
will  not  use  his  senses  because  he  doubts  their  truth, 
but  employs  his  reflecting  faculties  which  he  doubts 
as  much,  and  for  good  reasons  too,  to  reach  a  certain 
conclusion ;  and  then  by  a  reflex  operation,  taking 
this  conclusion  for  his  premises,  he  goes  to  work  and 
verifies  the  doubted  faculties.  Is  net  this  a  vicious 
circle  wdth  a  witness!  To  us  it  seems  like  a  man 
who  should  make  a  hammer  for  the  purpose  of  making 
the  tools  that  he  had  already  made  the  hammer  with. 
If  this  is  inconceivable,  it  is  because  the  impossible 
prevents  such  trifling  with  matter.  But  we  have  suf¬ 
ficient  proof  that  the  absurd  may  be  achieved  in  the 
domain  of  mind. 

His  division  of  the  qualities  of  matter  into  primary 
and  secondary,  with  direct  reference  to  his  theory  of 
perception  by  the  intervention  of  images  which  he 
called  ideas,  exactly  corresponding  to  the  primary  pro¬ 
perties  of  external  things,  which  images  he  says  are 
painted  or  impressed  upon  the  brain,  and  the  counte¬ 
nance  which  his  presumptuous  pride  of  reasoning  on 
all  points  afforded  to  universal  scepticism,  brought 
forth  evil  fruits  at  a  distant  day. 

Men’s  faults,  it  is  said,  are  written  upon  brass, — 
which  w’e  imderstand  to  mean,  that  they  are  legible 
upon  their  faces.  If  this  be  the  true  construction,  the 
maxim  reproaches  not  us,  but  the  writer  we  are  re¬ 
viewing.  Let  us  read  a  little  further,  that  w'e  may 
rightly  understand  those  pretensions  of  genius  which 
We  are  expected  to  admire.  The  astronomy  of  Dcs 
Cartes  is  remarkable  for  the  invention  of  his  vortices  or 
whirlpools  ofelher,  or  extremely  subtle  matter,  in  which 


the  planets  of  our  systems,  be  s^ys,  are  carried  round 
their  orbits  like  straw*  or  chaff  in  a  tub  of  w  ater.  The 
soul,  (he  knew  every  thing  equally  well,)  he  seated 
in  tho  pineal  gland,  a  little  nodule  of  matter  in  tho 
brain,  somewhat  centrally  situaU  d,  and  w  iihal  single. 
Tliis  point  he  calls  her  presence  chamber,  where  she 
receives  intelligence  from  the  senses,  and  despatches 
her  orders  to  the  muscles  by  means  of  the  animal 
spirits,  w’hieh,  he  affirms,  fly  to  and  fro  tlirough  tho 
nerves.  And  he  di'scrihes  tho  whole  process  as  pre¬ 
cisely  as  if  it  were  a  palpable  or  visible  truth  right 
under  his  eye  and  hand  ;  and  yet  all  these  monstrous 
assumptions  are  the  mere  figments  of  his  own  fancyf 
all  equally  unproved  and  chimerical,  i  1  is  authority, 
however,  made  them  pass  for  science  for  more  than 
half  a  century.  'I'he  Father  of  the  cjrjterinunful  phi¬ 
losophy  of  tlie  mind,  indeed!  !  Neho«ly  but  a  ineta-* 
physician  w  ould  take  such  a  philosopher  for  the  father 
of  anything  legitimate  in  science.  If  he  had  preceded 
Bacon,  we  might  have  classed  him  with  the  ancients, 
and  excused  him;  but  be  flouriolicJ  aquarU  r  of  a  cen¬ 
tury  later. 

Let  us  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  otbci  ('artesian 
philosophers,  who  have  held  the  prieslhootl  of  modern 
metaphysics.  These  theorists  have  been  also  U’rmcd 
idealogists;  a  name  derived  from  a  very  prominent 
and  important  doctrine  of  the  schools,  both  ancient  and 
modern,  and  about  which  they  have  all  been  very 
much  concerned,  time  out  of  niinr'.  'I'he  history  of 
the  doctrine  of  ideas,  indeed,  carries  w  ilh  it  nearly  the 
whole  Iiistory  of  metaphysical  reasonings.  We  will 
very  briefly  consider  this  subject  for  the  light  it  will 
throw  upon  the  propositions  w  hicli  wc  adventured  at 
the  outset  of  these  stri<*tures. 

Aristotle,  the  disciple  of  Flato,  rejected  the  notion 
of  eternal  and  iinmutahlc  ideas  w  hich  his  master  liad 
received  from  Pythagoras,  and  taiiglit,  that  the  mind’s 
intercourse  w  ith  the  external  world  is  exclusively  by 
means  of  what  he  calls  sensible  species,  w  hich  may  be 
rendered  by  the  English  w'ords,  form,  figure,  shape, 
likeness,  picture,  or  representative  image.  These 
images  of  external  things  enter  Iry  the  senses  to  the 
mf&d,  and  become  the  itbjects  of  thought;  they  have 
the  form  without  the  matter  of  tho  originals,  as  **  the 
impression  upon  w  ax  is  the  image  of  the  seal  w  ithout 
the  matter  of  it.”  Epicurus  and  his  followers  after- 
w  ards  held,  that  material  things  are  continually  throw¬ 
ing  off  films  or  spectres  from  their  surface,  consisting 
of  matter  so  extremely  subtle  that  tlmy  easily  enter  our 
gross  bodies  by  the  senses,  and  stamp  their  image  upon 
tho  mind.  In  the  peripatetic  theory,  then,  wc  have 
tire  origin  of  the  doctrine,  taught  by  the  moderns,  that 
W’e  perceive  the  w'orld  of  material  things  only  through 
the  intervention  of  images  or  ideas,  which  they  say 
arc  the  immediate  objects  of  our  perceptions. 

It  was  the  fault  of  the  arwient  theorists  to  utter  tlieir 
ignorance  w  ithout  acknowledging  it,  by  using  words 
that  were  either  destitute  of  meaning,  or  else  expres¬ 
sing  the  facts  they  were  acquainted  with,  in  abstruse 
and  pompously  scientific  terms  that  explained  nothing 
and  threw  no  light  upon  the  laws  of  nature ;  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  which  in  modern  times  has  invested  man 
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with  the  mabtrry  of  matter  tliat  he  now  possesses. 
The  peripatetic  pliitosnphers  taught,  that  li"ht  bodies 
ascend  by  their  specific  levity;  and  they  pretended  to 
explain  the  eheinieal  chanc'es  which  they  witnessed 
by  the  notion  that  matter  is  the  mother,  and  form,  the 
father  of  all  natnral  thino^s, — that  matter  has  such  an 
appetite  for  form,  that  it  is  no  sooner  divested  of  one 
form  than  it  lakes  another,  'rims  the  perpetual  play 
of  chemical  affinities  that  are  continually  dissolvinqr 
material  lhin|T8  into  their  elements,  and  aj^iii  by  new 
eomhinations  reprodueinjir  others,  w’as  accounted  for  in 
vaj^ie  terms  that  dl<l  no  more  than  express  the  fact  of 
transition  in  fij^urative  lanj^uaj^e,  without  advancing 
true  knowledtre,  hut  rather  blocked  up  the  avenues  of 
improvement  by  mere  pn^tensions  to  attainment ;  usinjr 
words  that  accountc*d  for  nothinj^  hut  inakinjir  men  be¬ 
lieve  that  they  knew  every  thinjr. 

Dos  (>arles,  dissatisfie<l  with  the  jartron  of  the  an¬ 
cients  about  Mtthxtnniial form'll  mnferta  pritnn  and  occult 
tjun/ifirn^  resolved  boldly  to  rej<*ct  not  only  their  scien¬ 
tific  doctrines,  but  every  fact  of  nature  that  he  could 
not  pnive  and  explain.  lie  bejran,  in  tlic  lanjrnaoe  of 
D’Aleinbert,  by  douhtinfr  every  thinjir,  and  ended  by 
hclievinjT  that  ho  had  left  nothin"  unexplained.  He 
(and  his  followers  after  him)  retained  tin*  doctrine  of 
perception  by  images  which  he  received  from  Aris¬ 
totle,  only  rejectin"  the  notifui  that  these  representa¬ 
tives  of  material  things  are  admitted  throu"h  the 
senses  from  without.  In  defence  of  this  doctrine  he 
invented  his  division  of  the  <|ualities  of  bodies  into 
primary  and  secondary  ;  an<l  denied  iho  real  existence 
of  all  such  as  in  llu‘ir  nature  can  have  no  images,  such 
as  sound,  color,  taste,  smell,  heat  and  cold,  affirmiii" 
that  there  is  nothin"  in  matter  exactly  eorrospondin"  to 
the  sensations  in  our  minds,  and  that  objects  have  only 
power  to  raise  such  ideas  in  us.  The  primary  quali¬ 
ties,  however,  ho  thought,  have  a  real  existi'iice,  and 
arc  an  exact  resemblance  of  our  ideas  of  them ;  such  as 
extension,  divisibility,  hardness,  figure,  etc. ;  these 
properties,  he  fancied  capable  of  images,  and  that  they 
are  precisely  copied  in  our  perceptions  of  them.  In 
ibis  ho  is  followed  by  Locke,  with  the  fiiithfulness 
that  distinguishes  his  eclectic  system.  Kven  Reid 
adopts  the  distinction,  hut  for  dilferent  reasons ;  and 
Stewart  esteems  it  one  of  the  glories  of  the  Cartesian 
reformation.  Hut  there  hung  by  this  doctrine  of 
images  one  evil  consequence  that  has  proved  not  a 
little  troublesome  to  all  that  have  adopted  it,  to  wit : 
the  necessity  which  it  imposes  of  proving  that  the 
material  world  really  exists.  Des  Cartes  found  him¬ 
self,  maugre  all  his  logic,  obliged  to  rest  his  fiiith  in 
this  tnith  upon  tho  veracity  of  the  Deity.  And  Locke 
felt  the  necessity  and  difficulty  with  ecpial  force ;  hear 
him.  “  It  is  evident  the  mind  knows  not  things  im¬ 
mediately,  hut  only  by  the  intervention  of  the  ideas  it 
has  of  them ;  our  knowledge,  therefore,  is  real  only 
so  far  as  there  is  conformity  between  our  ideas  and  the 
reality  of  things ;  but,  what  shall  be  here  the  crite¬ 
rion  t  how  shall  the  mind^  tohen  it  pereeircs  nothing 
hut  its  own  ideas,  know  that  they  agree  udth  the  things 
themselves?*^  The  solution  of  this  difficulty  he  at¬ 
tempts,  hut  limps  olT  the  field  of  argtiment  on  tho  lame 


conclusion  that  “  we  have  sufficient  evidence  to  direct 
us  in  attaining  good  and  avoiding  evil  caused  by  ex¬ 
ternal  objects,  and  this  is  the  important  concern  we 
have  in  being  made  acquainted  with  them.” 

That  Locke  entertained  the  doctrine  of  perception 
by  images,  is,  we  think,  certain ;  though  it  may  be 
granted  to  Dr.  Thomas  Brown,  that  when  he  has  occa¬ 
sion  to  use  the  word  idea  to  signify  notion,  conception, 
thought,  or  opinion,  he  often  does  so ;  but  we  see  not 
why  be  should  reap  so  large  a  benefit  from  his  own 
ambiguity,  when  in  technical  strictness  he  differs  not 
from  the  other  idealogists  who  w  ent  before,  and  those 
who  followed  him.  His  ambiguity,  confusion,  and 
indistinctness,  we  admit,  is  indeed  great  enough  to 
give  him  followers  of  every  metaphysical  faith,  for  his 
name  graces  the  banners  of  more  than  one  pair  of  con¬ 
tending  sects — hut  in  numberless  instances,  and  espe¬ 
cially  in  his  studied  explication  of  the  word  we  have, 
wc  are  satisfied,  sufficient  proof  that  he  held  the  doc¬ 
trine  that  there  arc  in  the  act  of  perception,  not  only 
the  three  things  which  the  common  sense  of  all  men 
admits,  to  w  it :  the  object  perceived,  the  mind  that  per¬ 
ceives,  and  the  act  of  perceiving ;  but  also,  aAer  all, 
and  beyond  these,  an  “  image,  phantasm,  species,  or 
resemblance,”  which  he  calls  an  idea,  using  it  in  the 
sense  which  threatens  the  very  consequences  that 
llerkeh'y  has  since  fastened  on  it,  and  which  Locke 
himself,  it  seems,  both  felt  and  feared,  when  he  wrote 
the  lines  we  have  already  quoted  from  him.  That  we 
are  not  mistaken  in  our  apprehension  of  this  doctrine 
and  its  tendencies,  we  w  ill  add  yet  other  evidences. 
Dr,  Samuel  ('larke,  the  friend  and  cotemporary  of  Sir 
Isaac.  Newton,  and  author  of  the  famous  a  priori  argu¬ 
ment  for  the  existence  and  attributes  of  Deity,  argued 
the  necessity  of  these  images  which  he  also  called 
ideas,  on  the  ground  that  “  the  mind  can  no  more  act 
where  it  is  not,  than  when  it  is  not,  or  than  it  can  he 
where  it  is  not, — the  mind  (he.  thinks)  cannot  be  pre¬ 
sent  to  the  external  object,  therefore,  its  image  and  not 
itself  must  be  the  immediate  object  of  thought  and 
perception.” 

F'ather  Malebranche,  a  cotemporary  of  both  Locke 
and  Berkeley,  adopted  the  same  doctrine  and  felt  the 
same  resulting  difficulty.  He,  finding  all  the  argu¬ 
ments  that  he  could  either  make  or  borrow,  inadequate  to 
prove  the  real  existence  of  the  material  w’orld,  resorts 
to  scripture  testimony  as  its  only  certain  proof,  and 
rests  his  faith  exclusively  upon  the  declarations — **  In 
the  beginning  Gcd  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth.” 
“The  Word  was  made  flesh.”  This  testimony, how¬ 
ever,  comes  through  the  disputed  senses,  and  can  avail 
the  logician  nothing.  Believing  in  the  existence  of 
external  material  things,  on  the  evidence  of  revelation, 
but  finding  no  sufficient  proof  that  our  perceptions  and 
sensations  are  produced  by,  or  correspond  to,  them,  he 
supposes  that  we  perceive  them  through  the  medium 
of  the  divine  ideas  revealed  to  our  minds;  thus  the 
good  father  escapes  from  the  chaos  of  philosophic 
skepticism,  by  a  very  free  use  of  omniscience  and  om¬ 
nipresence. 

Bishop  Berkeley,  on  the  ideal  foundation  of  the 
prophets  and  apostles  of  the  Cartesian  creed,  built 
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another  Story  to  their  metaphysical  tower  of  Babel,  and 
80  securely  did  he  plant  his  conclusions  upon  their  pre¬ 
mises  that  all  the  wit  of  the  whole  tribe  has  fairly  failed 
to  dispossess  him.  He  opens  his  treatise  Of  thk  Princi¬ 
ples  of  Human  Knowledge,  with  these  words  :  “  It  is 
evident  to  aity  one  who  takes  a  survey  of  the  objects  of 
human  knowledge,  that  they  are  either  id^as  actually 
imprinted  on  the  senses,  or  else  such  as  are  perceived 
by  attending  to  the  passions  and  operations  of  the 
mind;  or  lastly,  ideas  formed  by  help  of  memory  and 
imagination.”  Let  the  reader  compare  this  with  the 
position  assumed  by  Locke,  in  tlie  quotation  already 
made  from  him,  and  with  the  following  w’hich  we  take 
from  the  same  authority,  “/t/ea  is  a  term  w’hich  I 
think  serves  best  to  stand  for  whatsoever  is  the  object 
of  the  understanding  when  a  man  thinks;  I  have  used 
it  to  express  whatever  is  meant  by  phantasm,  notion, 
species,  or  whatever  which  the  mind  can  be  employed 
about  in  thinking;”  and  at  the  same  time  let  him  re¬ 
member  that  this  doctrine  is  an  unquestioned  tenet  of 
the  whole  Cartesian  school.  Then  mark  the  clear 
corollary  of  the  Bishop  :  “But,  say  you,  though  ideas 
themselves  do  not  exist  without  the  mind,  yet  there 
may  be  things  like  them,  whereof  they  arc  copies  or 
resemblances,  which  things  exist  without  the  mind,  in 
an  unthinking  substance.  I  answer  that  an  idea  can 
be  like  nothing  but  an  idea ;  a  color  or  figure  can  be 
like  nothing  but  another  color  or  figure.”  Again  ;  “The 
ideas  we  have  of  secorfdary  qualities,  such  as  color, 
sounds,  tastes,  &c.  they  (the  Cartesians)  acknowledge 
not  to  he  the  resemblances  of  any  thing  existing  with¬ 
out  the  mind ;  but  they  will  have  our  ideas  of  the 
primary  qualities,  (extension,  figure,  motion,  &c.)  to 
be  patterns  or  images  of  things  which  exist  without 
the  mind,  in  an  unthinking  substance  which  they  call 
matter*  But  it  is  evident  from  what  w’e  have  already 
shown,  that  extension,  figure,  and  motion  are  only 
ideas  existing  in  the  mind,  and  that  an  idea  can  be  like 
nothing  but  another  idea,  and  that  consequently  neither 
they  nor  their  archetypes  can  exist  in  an  unperceiving 
substance,  for  the  existence  of  an  idea  consists  in 
being  perceived.” 

It  is  impossible  to  give  more  than  this  formal  demon¬ 
stration  of  the  Bishop’s  faith.  The  argument,  which 
we  believe  has  never  been  excelled  for  ingenuity, 
comprehensiveness,  and  perspicuity  of  reasoning,  ex¬ 
tends  through  about  forty  closely  printed  octavo  pages. 
We  will  only  add  the  author’s  creed  in  his  own  words : 
“Some  truths  are  so  near  and  obvious  to  the  mind, 
that  a  man  need  only  open  his  eyes  to  sec  them.  Such 
I  take  this  important  one  to  be — to  wit,  that  all  the 
choir  of  heaven  and  furniture  of  earth — in  a  w'ord,  all 
those  bodies  w  hich  compose  the  mighty  frame  of  the 
world,  have  not  any  subsistence  witliout  a  mind ;  that 
their  being  is  to  be  perceived  or  known ;  that  conse¬ 
quently  so  long  as  they  are  not  actually  perceived  by 
me,  or  do  not  exist  in  my  mind  or  that  of  any  other  crea¬ 
ted  spirit,  they  must  either  have  no  existence  at  all,  or 
else  subsist  in  the  mind  of  some  eternal  spirit.” 

But,  as  Reid  justly  remarks,  it  required  no  Sampson 
to  pluck  down  the  pillars  of  a  universe  built  upon  re¬ 
presentative  ideas ;  Descartes  and  Malebranrhe  had 
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been  compelled  to  call  in  extra  logical  or  supernatural 
authority  for  the  assurance  of  its  existence,  and  Locke 
might  as  well  have  yielded  it  as  place  it  on  the 
grounds  he  did.  Berkeley,  with  more  mind  than  any 
of  his  predecessors,  either  more  clearly  perceived  the 
legitimate  consequences  of  the  system,  or  had  more 
courage  or  candor  tlian  the  rest  of  the  school ;  at  any 
rate,  it  is  almost  universally  granted  by  metaphysical 
writers  that  Berkeley’s  arguments  are  irresistible. 
Bostock  says  they  have  never  been  answ’ered ;  Dr. 
Thomas  Brown,  that  “  as  a  mere  play  of  reasoning 
they  admit  of  no  reply,”  and  John  Quincy  Adams  has 
said  that  Bishop  Berkeley  has  proved  beyond  success¬ 
ful  contradiction,  what  no  man  in  his  senses  can  be¬ 
lieve.  The  Bishop,  however,  claims  less  credit  than 
is  accorded  to  him ;  indeed  he  esteems  the  work  of 
banishing  the  world  of  matter  out  of  being,  or  at 
least  w  iping  it  from  the  philosophic  creed  as  a  very 
light  affair.  So  early  as  the  end  of  the  fourth  page  of 
his  treatise  he  says,  “  I  am  afraid  1  have  given  cause 
to  think  mo  needlessly  prolix  in  handling  this  subject. 
For  to  what  purpose  is  it  to  dilate  on  that  which  may 
be  demonstrated  with  the  utmost  evidence  in  a  line  or 
tw’o  to  any  one  w'ho  is  capable  of  the  least  reflection  1” 
So  then,  the  universe  which  w*e  regarded  as  a  fa¬ 
miliar  acquaintance,  and  possessed  of  a  real  existence, 
is  now'  proved  to  be  nothing  but  a  chimera  which, 
how  ever,  w  e  are  assured  will  answrerthe  purpose  of  ex¬ 
istence  quite  as  w’ell  as  the  reality,  and  w’e  are  consoled 
w’ith  the  further  assurance  that  no  real  change,  after 
all,  is  made  in  the  state  of  things — nothing  has  hap¬ 
pened  to  disturb  us,  except  that  the  w’orld  has  been 
turned  out  of  doors,  humanity  reduced  to  a  phantasm, 
and  our  experience  to  an  idea. 

Our  aim,  in  part,  has  been  to  show  that  our  excel¬ 
lent  author  should  not  bear  the  whole  blarno  of  this 
catastrophe.  Since  the  Aristotelian  theory  w'as  over¬ 
turned,  the  metaphysicians  have  never  had  a  gowl, 
solid,  substantial  w  orld  of  matter  in  their  creed.  Des¬ 
cartes  said  “the  essence  of  matter  is  extension;”  to 
have  admitted  a  permanent  subject  of  this  and  other 
properties  (even  those  that  he  called  primary)  would 
have  been  to  allow'  something  to  exist  of  w'hich  con¬ 
sciousness  could  give  no  evidence  and  logic  could  not 
demonstrate  ;  and  we  w’ill  venture,  lliat  every  adept  of 
his  school  can  prove,  metaphysically,  that  malU?r  is 
only  a  bundle  of  qualities  witliout  any  substance  in 
W'hich  they  inhere.  Now'  what  shall  we  S'ay  of  a  sci¬ 
ence  that  succeeds  betu^r  in  discrediting  universal  ex¬ 
perience  than  in  any  other  tjisk  it  undertakes  1 
The  good  Bishop  w’as  not  shocked  to  discover  that 
“God  has  given  us  one  set  of  faculties— the  senses,  to 
deceive  us,  and  another — the  reasoning  powers,  to  de¬ 
tect  the  fraud.”  He  is  oven  clear  that  w'c  lose  nothing 
after  all,  alleging  that  his  system  “does  not  take  away 
or  alter  any  of  our  pleasures  or  pains;  our  sensations, 
w'hether  agreeable  or  disagreeable,  remain  the  same 
as  upon  any  other  scheme ;  these  (our  feelings)  are 
real  things,  and  the  only  things  that  interest  us ;  they 
i  are  produced  in  us  by  certain  laws  of  nature,  by  which 
jour  conduct  will  be  directed  in  attaining  good  and 
I  avoiding  evil,  and  it  is  of  no  moment  to  us  w'hethsr 
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they  are  produced  immediately  by  the  operation  of i 
tome  powerful  and  intelligent  being  upon  our  minds, 
or  by  the  mediation  of  some  inanimate  being  which  we 
call  matter.”  All  which  we  understand  to  mean  that 
the  man  who  rids  himself  of  all  faith  in  his  senses  is  j 
a  philosopher  in  theory.  But  if  he  practices  upon  his 
creed,  is  he  not  a  lunatic  in  fact?  And  yet  the  differ- ' 
cnc^  between  faith  and  philosophical  scepticism  is ' 
nothing!  But  even  high  advantages  are  claimed  for^ 
this  doctrine,  lie  says  the  proof  of  an  all-governing* 
Mind  is  put  in  even  a  stronger  light  hy  this  hypothesis  ' 
than  by  th«  common  opinion.  The  powers  which  in¬ 
animate  matter  is  supposed  to  possess  have  ever  been  ' 
the  strong-hold  of  atheism ;  now,  says  he,  this  fortress  ' 
is  effectually  demolished  if  there  be  no  such  thing  as 
matter.  It  was  this  bearing  of  the  doctrine,  we  doubt 
not,  that  reconciled  this  most  excellent  Christian  and 
acute  logician  to  the  startling  propositions  that  he,  of 
all  the  tribo,  was  bold  enough  fairly  to  maintain  w  ith- 
out  compromise  of  any  kind.  But  unfortunately  for 
the  pious  hope  of  great  good  from  all  these  specula¬ 
tions,  they  offered  a  foundation,  broad  and  sure,  for  the 
universal  scepticism  of  Ilume,  whom  we  have  not 
claased  with  the  good  and  great  men  who  preceded : 
him,  because,  though  a  disciple  of  the  same  school, ; 
and  an  advocate  of  the  same  theoretical  principles, 
walking  strictly  by  their  rule  of  reasoning — he  yet 
shrunk  not  from  the  bold  impiety  of  pushing  their ; 
speculations  into  universal  unbelief,  swallowing  up  in  ! 
a  chaos  of  philosophic  doubts,  at  once,  heaven  and  j 
earth,  God,  angels,  and  human  spirits,  and  blotting  out  j 
of  being  the  existence  of  every  thing  but  impressions  i 
and  ideas.  | 

In  this  age,  so  much  addicted  to  light  and  profitless  j 
reading,  it  may  seem  dangerous,  and  in  the  minds  of. 
those  who  admire  the  mysterious  profundity  of  meta¬ 
physics,  even  be  regarded  as  little  less  than  profane,  I 
to  speak  so  freely  as  we  have  done  of  that  glorified  | 
constellation  of  gifted  minds  that  are  still  regarded  as  | 
the  greater  lights  of  science  ;  but  we  are  persuaded, ! 
(and  therefore  bold,)  that  the  systems  of  intellectual 
philosophy,  numerous  and  beautiful  as  they  arc,  and 
talented  and  illustrious  as  their  authors  are  acknow¬ 
ledged  to  be,  are  all  obnoxious  to  the  charges  w  e  have 
alleged  against  thorn  and  hastily  attempted  to  sustain. 
This  point,  however,  we  refer  to  tlie  judgment  of  the 
intelligent  reader. 

But  our  own  judgment  of  their  merits  depends  not  in 
any  degree  upon  the  fortune  of  any  particular  objection, 
ncT  do  wc  feel  obligv’d  painfully  to  iiivcstigate  every 
dogma  w’e  reject ;  it  is  enough  for  us,  tliat  tliese  sys- 
urns  are  in  the  main  incomprehensible  to  the  common 
mind,  and  in  their  issues  and  results  useless  fer  the 
only  purposes  that  such  inquiries  ought  to  be  enter¬ 
tained  ;  that  is,  for  education,  mental,  moral,  and  phys¬ 
ical  ;  but  as  this  is  mainly  a  matter  of  fact  proposition, 
we  trust  it  to  its  fate  without  an  argument. 

But  if  this  be  so,  wo  may  be  told  that  the  prospect 
is  aa  bopelosa  as  the  retrospect  is  painful.  If  ages 
have  been  employed  and  talents  exerted  that  adorn  the 
history  of  mind,  and  all  in  vain,  or  nearly  so,  w'hat 
hope  can  there  bo  left  to  illumioo  the  future  ?  May 


not  curiosity  put  on  mourning  and  weep  in  despair 
over  the  territory  that  genius  has  failed  to  subdue  and 
enlighten  1  The  responses  to  such  interrogatories  will 
return  as  various  as  the  characters  of  those  who  make 
them.  The  idolaters  of  genius  will  feel  nothing  but 
disgust  for  the  hardihood  that  dares  to  question  the 
achievements  of  tlie  past  and  the  hopeful  courage  that 
w’ould  fondly  prophecy  the  eventual  accomplishment 
of  the  task  that  has  foiled  in  long  and  disastrous  suc¬ 
cession  the  giants  of  ancient  and  modem  philosophy  ; 
and  yet  if  we  w  ill  hut  learn  from  the  past  history  of 
sister  sciences,  the  failures  of  mere  genius  need  be  no 
terror  to  the  man  of  close  observation  and  patient  in¬ 
quiry,  for  the  heights,  and  lengths,  and  depths  of  God’s 
w  orks  never  were  measured  by  the  conjectures  of  lofty 
intellect,  nor  the  laws  of  nature  explored  by  the  wan¬ 
derings  of  fancy’s  wild  wdng.  When  the  mind  of  man 
bears  some  adequate  proportion  to  the  w  isdom  of  the 
Supreme,  then,  and  then  only,  w  ill  he  be  able  to  guess 
his  way,  by  the  a  priori  route,  to  the  truths  of  the  om¬ 
niscient  workmanship.  In  other  departments  of  human 
knowledge,  true  philosophy  has  overcome  as  great 
impediments  and  accomplished  as  grand  results  as  we 
look  for  in  this.  Is  not  the  material  w’orld  amazing  in 
its  varieties  of  forms  and  qualities,  in  its  endless  rela¬ 
tions  and  capabilities  of  combination,  and  innumerable 
diversities  of  powers  and  effects  ?  Are  not  its  agen¬ 
cies  so  vast — so  sublime,  as  to  lift  up  the  mind  of 
tlie  woiiderer  to  a  lofty  vantage  ground  in  its  approach 
to  conceiving  the  OmnipoUmt  ?  And  have  not  Poetry, 
and  Oratory,  Genius,  and  Imagination,  stood  staring 
in  stupified  astonishment,  for  whole  ages  of  literary 
light  and  scientific  darkness,  at  the  riddles  and  mys¬ 
teries  which  a  few’  laborious  minds  have  revealed  to  us 
in  all  the  plainness  of  obvious  and  familiar  truth  ?  But 
what  have  wit  and  invention  to  do  in  the  work  of  dis¬ 
covery  when  nature  and  fact  are  the  aim  ?  The  mys¬ 
teries  and  intricate  complexities  in  the  works  and  won¬ 
ders  of  creation,  that  in  the  olden  time  overwhelmed 
the  understanding  and  puzzled  the  faith  of  the  devout, 
and  drove  unhaptized  intellect  into  the  worship  of 
chance,  have  in  our  age  been  disenchanted,  not  by  the 
wand  of  speculative  genius,  but  by  the  potent  energies 
of  patient  research,  under  the  guidance  of  inductive 
philosophy  ;  and  the  phenomena  of  material  nature 
are  now  seen  to  stand  to  each  other  in  a  series  of  easily 
comprehended  relations. 

The  clue  to  this  success  lay  in  the  fact  that  the  dif¬ 
ferently  endowed,  substances  which  constitute  our 
world,  are  all  under  the  goveniment  of  positive  law  s, 
each  element  being  related  to  every  other  by  unfailing 
affinities,  that  produce  combinations  and  changes  which 
it  is  possible  to  note,  compare,  and  arrange  into  tlie 
order  of  a  true  and  certain  system.  Just  and  thorough 
observation  and  the  laws  of  rigid  induction,  put  into 
our  hands  even  the  possibilities  of  matter,  and  when 
the  round  of  research  shall  be  complete,  geology  and 
astronomy  will  be  able  to  read  the  lost  history  of  the 
earth  and  the  surry  heavens  in  the  forms  and  facts 
they  present ;  and  chemistry,  when  a  few  more  steps 
'  shall  be  taken  in  the  pathway  of  discovery  and  the 
I  remaining  forces  of  matter  are  subdued  to  the  volitions 
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of  man,  may,  in  safe  reliance  upon  the  constancy  of! 
nature,  predict  the  changes  of  all  comini^  time.  Now, 
why  may  not  mind  and  its  faculties,  the  heart  and  its 
emotions,  be  the  objects  of  a  certain  and  useful  sci¬ 
ence  I  Are  the  faculties  it  possesses,  or  the  powers 
and  susceptibilities  that  proclaim  its  constitution  and 
character,  more  numerous  and  abstruse  than  the  prop¬ 
erties  of  matter  1  Are  not  the  phenomena  that  its 
workings  present  to  us  in  the  conduct  of  others  as  ob¬ 
vious  as  the  operations  of  material  things  ?  and  have 
we  not  our  own  consciousness  in  this  department  of 
inquiry  as  an  additional  means  of  information  1  | 

Indeed  it  is  not  apparent  why  all  that  need  be  known  I 
of  mind  is  not  equally  and  even  more  accessible  by  ! 
rightly  directed  investigation,  than  the  laws  and : 
changes  of  matter.  It  has  a  nature  equally  constant,  i 
arising  out  of  powers  and  susceptibilities  quite  as  in¬ 
variably  fixed  ;  it  is  limited  by  laws  as  unyielding ;  | 
and  even  its  liberty  of  free  choice  is  restrained  by  j 
boundaries  as  impassable  as  those  of  chemical  affinity. 
Mind  is  not  lawless;  that  is,  it  has  powers  of  action  i 
and  capacities  of  suffering  originally  implanted  in  its  | 
constitution;  according  to  which  alone  it  can  act  or  be  | 
affected.  Choice  alters  not  the  nature,  or  powers,  or  ' 
tendencies  of  the  chooser.  The  freedom  that  makes  | 
man  the  maker  of  his  fate  and  accountable  for  his 
deeds,  is  only  a  power  of  preference  among  appeten¬ 
cies  that  were  born  with  his  being.  The  Creator  has 
stamped  upon  him  an  unalterable  constancy  of  nature, 
and  maintains,  in  all  circumstances  and  times,  a  simi¬ 
lar  number  and  character  of  the  faculties  which  inhere 
in  the  unknown  substance  called  mind.  However  in¬ 
fluenced  by  society,  laws,  and  religion ;  however  mod¬ 
ified  by  combination  and  direction,  the  fundamental 
faculties  of  the  human  soul  are  ever  the  same  ;  and 
under  every  difference  of  manifestation,  the  capacities  of 
the  head  and,  the  dispositions  of  the  heart  that  form 
the  character  and  achieve  the  destiny  of  humanity, 
have  ever  been  similar  and  shall  continue  unchangeable 
by  the  positive  appointment  of  the  Creator,  just  as  the 
ariatomy  of  the  Egyptian  mummy  resembles  that  of 
the  latest  bom  individual  of  the  race.  If  this  were 
not  so — if  man  had  not  a  fixed  and  stable  nature,  he 


could  not  be  the  subject  of  a  uniform  moral  law,  in¬ 
variable  in  its  principles  and  application,  nor  cruld  he 
be  always  and  every  where  influenced  by  motives  that 
have  proved  themselves  universally  operative  in  all  past 
time,  and  which  are  the  reliance  of  legislation  for  the 
future.  Without  this  there  could  be  no  science  of  poli  • 
tics  and  no  calculation  of  conduct, — but  we  forbt*ar. 

Our  chject  is  to  show  that  the  data  for  the  cen- 
slri  nicii  of  a  system  of  mental  sciericc  lie  opt  n 
to  observation,  and  that  these  data  must  be  certain 
guides  to  exact  and  useful  knowledge  of  our  men¬ 
tal  constitution.  Human  history  studied,  human 
conduct  observed,  the  testimony  of  consciousness 
and  the  light  of  revelation  for  resources,  and  spe¬ 
cial  attention  to  the  circumstances,  physical  and 
mental,  attending  the  manifesUtion,  must  furnish, 
at  least,  the  rude  material  of  the  science ;  then 
the  labor  of  thought,  after  the  toil  of  observation,  is  to 
trace  out  the  source  of  every  variety  of  action  ob- 
served,  until  it  can  be  carried  back  no  farther;  when, 
as  in  chemistry,  the  fundamcmlal  souico,  whence  the 
most  remote  result  has  flowed,  will  stand  revealed. 
Thoughts,  emotions,  and  processes  are  not  the  aim  of 
this  analysis,  but  the  simple  powers  from  which  they 
proceed.  In  this,  we  think,  lies  the  secret  of  past 
failure  and  the  clue  to  future  success.  Instead  of  re¬ 
garding  effects  and  operations,  feelings  and  thoughts, 
as  the  ultimate  objects  of  inquiry,  they  must  be  used 
only  as  guides  to  the  original  and  elementary  faculties 
which  they  bespeak ;  these  found,  mind  will  stand 
disclosed  by  its  powers,  capacities,  and  distinctly 
different  endowments.  All  then  that  will  remain,  will 
be  the  labor  of  ascertaining  the  exact  nature  of  each 
primitive  power,  its  sphere  of  action,  and  its  capacities 
of  combination.  In  a  word,  we  want  the  chemistry 
of  mind. 

The  work,  whose  title  is  at  the  head  of  this  article, 
we  have  made  rather  the  occasion  than  the  subject  of 
these  remarks,  for  it  was  our  chief  purpose  to  suggest 
some  thoughts  which  our  readers  might  carry  out  to 
profitable  completion— and  it  may  be  that  they  will 
hear  from  us  again,  but  w’o  will  be  advised  by  our  own 
reflections  and  the  candid  criticism  of  our  friends. 
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C^LAIWCES  AT  NEW  PtBLlCATIONS. 


HiiTORiCAL  Skctcrcs  of  Statesmen,  who  flourished 
in  the  lime  of  George  111.  First  Series.  By  Henrt, 
Lord  Brougham,  F.  R.  S.  and  Member  of  the  His¬ 
torical  Institute  of  France,  dec.,  dec. 

Lord  Brougham,  in  the  prosecution  of  the  task  he 
has  allotted  to  himself,  seems  to  have  a  correct  appre¬ 
ciation  of  its  difllculties,  and  to  realize  his  liability  to 
▼iew  cotemporary  statesmen  through  tlie  medium  of 
political  partizanship,  and  thus  do  injustice  to  distin¬ 
guished  men,  where  none  was  intended.  But,  in  his 
apprehension,  there  was  placed  before  him  a  choice  of 
evils— either  to  write  where  there  was  an  acknow’- 
ledged  diflficulty  of  preserving  strict  impartiality,  or  to 
postpone  the  work  till  the  day  when  there  should  be 
no  possibility  of  passion  or  prejudice  shading  the  path  of 
the  historian,  but  which  might  extinguish  the  recollec¬ 
tions,  also,  that  could  alone  give  value  to  the  narrative. 
Placed  in  such  a  dilemma,  the  Ex-Chancellor  has,  in 
our  opinion,  made  a  wise  choice.  He  has  sketched  the 
characters  of  the  statesmen  of  the  times  of  George  HI, 
and  has  given  to  the  world  the  result  of  his  observa¬ 
tions.  Of  the  accuracy  and  impartiality.of  his  Sketch¬ 
es  there  will  probably  be  various  opinions,  but  that  he 
has  given  something  of  individuality  —  some  truthful  I 
delineations  of  feature  —  some  touches  that  naake  the 
portraits  life-like,  he  has  attempted  to  paint,  will  hard¬ 
ly  bo  denied  by  any  one  at  all  competent  to  decide  the 
question. 

Some  twenty  or  thirty  statesmen  are  here  briefly  but 
graphically  presented  to  iho  out-door  world,  and  to 
those  who  have  little  leisure  and  less  inclination  to 
ransack  the  musty  tonu'S  of  history  for  records  of  the 
men,  who,  moie  or  less  definitively,  left  tlieir  impress 
upon  the  age  in  which  they  lived,  these  volumes  will 
be  truly  valuable.  The  eiubrj’o  statesman  may  here 
learn  what  to  imitate  and  what  to  avoid ;  and  seeing 
clearly  llie  rocks  and  the  whirpools  which  proved  the 
ruin  of  others,  may  be  taught  how  to  navigate  his  own 
bark  aright,  so  as  to  escape  the  collision  of  the  one 
and  the  ^dy  of  the  other;  while  the  mere  philosophic 
student  will  find  much  foo<l  for  meditation,  and  be  con¬ 
strained  to  think,  if  not  to  say, 

“  How  pour,  how  rich,  how  aliject,  how.  august. 

How  complicate,  how  wonderful  is  matif  " 

Lord  Brougham's  style  is  forcible  and  {HTSpicuous ; 
aud  though  not  deficient  in  ornament,  it  is  rather  char¬ 


acterised  by  its  nervousness  than  its  elegance.  His 
satire  is  biting,  and  his  denunciation  terrible ;  and  he 
seems  to  have  few  conscientious  scruples  about  using 
cither  or  both,  as  occasions  occur  that  seem  to  justify 
their  use.  We  find  no  fault  with  this,  though  for  a 
statesman,  who  is  not  himself  immaculate,  to  indulge 
himself  in  such  a  style  may  he  considered  as  having 
more  of  courage  than  discretion.  Tl»at  the  author  is 
partial  or  unjust  in  any  of  his  delineations  of  char¬ 
acter  is  more  than  we  are  prepared  to  affirm  —  though 
in  several  instances  he  has  been  as  harsh  towards  our 
prepossessions  as  he  can  w  ell  be  to  any  of  his  Tory 
cotemporaries.  Making  suitable  allowance  for  politi¬ 
cal  prejudice,  almost  if  not  quite  unavoidable,  w’c  think 
that  the  general  accuracy  of  these  Sketches  may  be 
safely  admitted,  and  the  reading  public  may  congratu¬ 
late  itself  that  if  the  present  work  be  in  itself  imperfect 
it  will  furnish  rich  materials  to  the  future  historian. 
In  the  meantime,  if  there  be  any  man  better  qualified 
for  such  a  task  than  the  Honorable  Ex-Chancellor,  we 
hope  he  may  be  prevailed  upon  forthwith  to  address 
lumself  to  the  work. 

Possibly  we  may  give  to  these  volumes  a  more  ex¬ 
tended  notice  next  month. 


Letters  on  Palestine  and  Egypt,  written  during 
two  years’  residence :  By  Rev.  J.  D.  Paxton,  A.  M. 
Lexington,  Ky.  A.  T.  Skillman :  1839. 

In  this  w’ork  there  is  nothing  of  the  rich  poetry 
which  we  constantly  meet  in  the  pilgrimage  of  La 
Marline,  nor  of  the  rapid,  racy  sketches  of  the  author  of 
“Egypt,  Arabia  Patrae, 'and  the  Holy  Land.”  It  is 
dull,  plodding,  geographical,  descriptive,  and  only  in¬ 
teresting  because  every  thing  which  is  written,  even  in 
tolerable  st^’le,  of  the 

“  Blrst  land  of  Judea  !  thrice  hallowed  of  Honp, 

Wlirrt?  the  holiest  of  memoried  pilgrim-like  throng,” 

must  perforce  be  interesting,  from  the  mere  power  of 
association.  Mr.  Paxton’s  hook,  moreover,  has  one 
merit  which  should  commend  it  to  the  Biblical  scholar 
— its  faithfulness.  It  bears  the  impress  of  truth  on  all 
its  pages,  and  you  can  rise  from  its  perusal  with  the 
comfortable  assurance  that  you  have  not  been  fooling 
away  your  hours  over  a  cunningly  devised  fable. — 
The  reader  of  La  MartiDe’s  Pilgrimage  is  constantly 
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asking  hiiiiselt',  **can  this  be  true?’’  and  howevti 
credulous  he  niay  be,  he  can  scarcely  escape  the  con¬ 
viction  that  the  traveller  is  too  frequently  lost  in  the  poet, 
and  fancy  occasionally  permitted  to  usurp  the  place  of 
fact.  You  will  not  distress  yourself  with  sucli  doubts 
in  reading  Paxton’s  Letters.  A  conviction  of  their 
truth  will  force  itself  upon  your  mind,  and  unless  you 
are  appalled  in  the  outset  by  tlieir  dulness,  you  may 
read  the  volume  through  with  both  pleasure  and  profit. 
We  would  as  soon  think  of  questioning  the  verity  of 
the  Reverend  author’s  sermons,  as  of  impugning  the 
faithfulness  of  his  sermon-like  book. 

If  there  is  but  little  that  is  captivating  in  the  style 
of  this  book,  there  is  no  affectation  of  ornament.  The 
author  is  evidently  “a  plain,  blunt  man  who  speaks 
right  on,”  without  ever  degenerating  into  stupidity  or 
kindling  into  enthusiasm;  and  when  he  has  done  with 
his  subject,  he  has  the  good  sense  to  leave  it — a  virtue 
in  an  author  as  commendable  as  it  is  rare. 


IIoLTDAY  House  :  A  Scries  of  Tales.  Dedicated  to  La¬ 
dy  Diana  Roylc.  lly  Catherine  Sinclair.  New 

York:  Robert  Carter. 

Worse  books  than  this  have  been  written,  and  read, 
and  criticised  and  praised,  even  by  grave  reviewers, 
impressed  with  a  deep  sense  of  their  own  importance 
and  the  responsibility  of  their  station  ;  and  should  we 
therefore  speak  kindly  of  “  Holiday  House,”  we  will 
plead  precedents  innumerable  as  our  justification,  if 
arraigned  before  the  tribunal  of  sterner  critics.  Cath¬ 
erine  Sinclair  is  a  clever  writer,  and  though  her  friends 
cannot  claim  for  her  the  higher  attributes  of  genius, 
they  can  rejoice  in  her  shrewdness  and  grow  merry  in 
the  presence  of  her  wit,  w  ithout  any  danger  of  having 
their  literary  taste  or  moral  sensibilities  pained  by  ill- 
arranged  sentences  or  vulgar  verbiage.  She  is  correct 
and  chaste  in  her  style,  and  blends  naturally  with  the 
amusement  she  can  scarcely  fail  to  impart,  valuable 
instruction. 

It  is  a  common  remark  that  prefaces  are  never  read. 
More  common  than  true,  w'e  apprehend,  as  far  as  we 
may  judge  of  the  mass  of  readers  by  owm  experience, 
for  not  seldom  do  we  derive  our  first  impressions  of 
an  author  from  the  preface  to  his  work.  If  this  is 
neatly  wrritten,  and  somewhat  to  the  purpose,  we  are 
encouraged  to  proceed ;  w  hile,  on  the  other  hand,  if 
its  arrangement  is  careless  and  its  style  slovenly,  if 
we  carry  oui  researches  at  all  into  the  main  body  of 
the  volume,  it  must  be  attributed  rather  to  our  good 
nature  than  to  a  recognition  of  any  just  claim  which 
the  author  may  fancy  he  has  upon  our  lime.  Tlie 
opening  sentence  of  Miss  Sinclair’s  preface  put  us  into 
a  decidedly  good  humor  with  the  girl.  It  is  saucy  and 
true,  and  worthier  of  Lacon  than  many  things  that  we 
have  often  heard  quoted  from  this  modem  Solomon. 
Let  us  transcribe  it  for  the  good  opinion  of  our  read¬ 
ers  :  “The  minds  of  young  people  are  now  manufac- 
tu/ed  like  w  ebs  of  linen,  all  alike,  and  nothing  left  to 
nature.  From  the  hour  when  children  can  speak,  till 
they  come  to  years  of  discretion,  or  of  indiscretion 
they  are  carefully  prompted  what  to  say,  and  what  to 


j  think,  and  wliat  to  look,  and  how  to  feel ;  while  in 
most  scluK)l  rooms  nature  has  been  turned  out  of  doors 
with  obloquy,  and  art  has  entirely  supplanted  her.” 

Miss  Sinclair's  object  is  to  describe  thu  “  last  boy,” 
or  as  she  has  expressed  it  more  fully,  she  “  has  en- 
deavoied  to  paint  that  species  of  noisy,  frolicsome, 
mischievous  children,  which  is  now*  almost  extinct; 
wishing  to  preserve  a  sort  of  fabulous  remembrance 
of  days  long  past,  when  young  people  were  like  wild 
horses  on  the  prairies,  rather  than  like  well-broken 
hacks  on  the  road  ;  and  w  hen,  amidst  many  faults  and 
many  eccentricities,  there  was  still  some  individuality 
of  character  and  feeling  allow  ed  to  lemain.”  VVe  sym¬ 
pathise  w’ith  her  in  the  object  of  her  work,  and  con¬ 
gratulate  her  upon  its  successful  execution.  JShe  has 
given  us,  in  simple  style,  a  series  of  lively,  sketchy 
stories,  which,  if  they  be  not  true,  wear  an  aspect  of 
reality  so  admirably  put  on  that  it  is  as  comfortable  to 
believe  them  veritable  histories  as  ingiMiiously  wrought 
fictions;  and  if  the  reader  do«^s  not  arise  from  their 
perusal  a  merrier  man,  with  a  feeling  of  renew  ed  ju¬ 
venility  in  his  heart,  the  loss  and  the  misfortune  arc 
his  own.  For  ourselves,  we  grow  young  over  these 
graphic  pictures  of  laughing,  romping  childhooil,  and, 
like  the  aged  soldier  who  tells  the  story  of  his  youth¬ 
ful  prowess,  “wo  fight  our  battles  o’er  again,” — not 
indeed  with  ranks  of  red-coated  grenadiers,  but  w’ith 
tall  mullen-stalks  and  majestic  broom-corn,  cutting 
right  and  left,  and  bowing  the  proud  heads  of  our  fan¬ 
cied  opponents  with  the  prowess  of  Don  Quixotic  and 
the  zeal  of  .lack-thtvGrant-Killer. 

VVe  commend  “  Holiday  House”  as  an  agreeable 
and  entertaining  volume — a  sort  of  after-<iinner  luxury, 
which  will  serve  to  fill  up  the  vacant  places  of  a  pro¬ 
tracted  siesta. 

Cheveley;  or,  the  Man  of  Honor.  By  Lady  Lyt- 

TON  Bulwer. 

W’liv  this  precious  affair  was  w’ritten,  we  can  well 
divine,  for  malice  loves  the  envenomed  pen  equally 
with  the  bravo’s  dagger ;  bnt  that  an  American  pub¬ 
lisher  could  be  found  mercenary  enough  to  print  and 
circulate  such  a  tissue  of  stale  plagiarism  and  vile  in¬ 
cident,  is  a  mystery  that  we  care  not  to  have  solved. — 
This  much  we  say  in  passing,  and  we  pen  it  in  kind¬ 
ness, — that  our  publishing  friends  will  greatly  oblige 
us  by  omitting  in  the  future  to  send  us  volumes  posses¬ 
sing  no  greater  claims  to  morality  than  these.  It  is  a 
painful  task  to  sit  for  hours  floundering  amid  a  sea  of 
intellectual  corruption,  along  the  sluggish  waves  of 
w  hich  no  rcdccLung  star  pencils  its  light  to  rescue  the 
w’ork  from  the  utter  disgust  of  the  voyager.  If  the 
work  evidenced  even  ordinary  ability  we  w'ould  not  be 
so  unqualified  In  rendemning  it,  but  after  a  careful  pe¬ 
rusal  we  cannot  find  that  it  possesses  the  palliative  of 
literary  merit.  \Vrre-<lrawn  philosophy,  such  as  boy 
poets  weave  into  doggrel  veise,  and  false  principles 
scarcely  veiled  by  attempted  morality,  only  tend  to 
make  the  volumes  more  prominently  display  the 
evil  purpose  of  the  author.  As  we  do  not  believe 
that  our  readers  will  peruse  them,  it  is  not  worth  w’hilc 
to  instance  particularly  the  objections  we  entertain.— 
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Lf TEnAiiY  Examiner, 


Enough,  that  Lady  Balwer,  j^nting  that  all  she  says 
of  her  hnshand  he  true^and  from  concurrent  circum¬ 
stances  it  is  no  unfair  position  to  say,  that  she  may 
haTc  written  truly  in  this  particular,  —  still  common 
respect  for  the  laws  of  social  life  ought  to  have  taught 
her  to  suppress  her  knowledge  of  a  husband’s  profli¬ 
gacy  and  not  blazon  it  to  the  world  arrayed  in  the  garb 
of  small  authorship.  Volumes  like  these  may  suit 
the  tastes  of  our  English  friends,  but  wo  deprecate  the 
policy  that  gives  them  circulation  in  the  United  States. 

Lady  CiiEVELf  y  ;  or,  the  JVoman  «f  Honor.  Philadel¬ 
phia:  Carry  &  Hart. 

A  pomcAL  pendant  to  the  work  above  noticed  !  writ¬ 
ten,  evidently,  by  a  maker  of  madrigals  for  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  market.  The  verse  is  really  tolerable,  but 
savors  in  sentiment  of  Laura  Matilda-ism.  The  author 
condemns  Lady  Hulwer,  upholds  the  author  of  Pelham 
as  possessing  “the  soul  of  feeling  and  the  gift  of 
song,”  defends  the  personages  attacked  by  the  lady, 
and  whilere  presenting  her  as  very  beautiful,  doubts  the 
goodness  of  her  heart,  etc.,  etc.  The  readers  of  her 
book  will  readily  concur  in  the  opinion  of  her  poetical 
accuser  concerning  licr  heartlessnesa ;  whether  they 
w’ill  respond  to  all  he  says  in  regard  ti>  Pelham’s  vir¬ 
tues  is  a  matter  for  some  conjecture.  We  notice  that 
the  work  is  dated  at  London.  VVe  shrewdly  opine 
that  the  honor  of  its  origin  is  fairly  American. 

The  Pocket  Lacon  ;  comprising  nearly  One  Thousand 
Extracts  from  the  best  Authors.  By  John  Taylor. 
Philadelphia:  Lea  A  Blanchard. 

Embraced  here  within  the  compass  of  two  well  prin¬ 
ted  volumes  are  some  of  the  finest  excerpts  of  the  stand¬ 
ard  moralists  of  this  and  the  two  preceding  ages.  We 
candidly  recommend  them  as  worthy  a  place  on  every 
table  and  in  the  pocket  of  every  traveller.  Short,  com-  j 
prehensive  and  conveniently  arranged,  the  selections 
present  a  large  amount  of  useful  reading  based  upon 
correct  thought.  The  compiler  justly  says  in  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  Johnston: — “Particles  of  science  are  often 
very  widely  scattered,  and  writers  of  very  extensive 
comprehension  have  incidental  remarks  upon  topics  ve¬ 
ry  remote  from  the  principal  subject,  which  are  often 
more  valuable  than  formal  treatises.  He  that  collects 
these  is  very  laudably  employed,  as  he  facilitates  the 
progress  of  others,  and  by  making  that  easy  of  attain¬ 
ment  which  is  already  written,  may  give  some  adven¬ 
turous  mind  leisure  for  new  thoughts  and  original  de¬ 
signs.”  “  The  Pocket  Lacon  ”  is  a  fkir  adaptation  of 
the  meaning  of  this  sentence  to  the  uses  designed. 

The  SiLE  Cultueist’s  Marcal  :  or  a  popular  treatiu 
on  the  Planting  and  Cultivation  of  Mulberry  Trtee^ 
the  rearing  and  propagating  of  Silk  Worma^  etc.^  etc. 
By  John  D’Homcrouc.  Philadelphia:  Hogan  & 
Thompson. 

Another  stimulant  to  the  mulberry  mania  which  has 
befooled  so  many  of  our  wise  men  and  enriched  so 
fitan J  of  out  poor  mea  within  a  year  or  two  paat.«- 


W’hen  it  will  end  of  where — whether  it  w'ill  continue 
to  increase  and  spread,  until  our  gardens,  our  orchards, 
our  cornfields  and  our  meadows  bristle  with  morus- 
multicanlis,  and  it  is  voted  as  a  mark  of  irredeemable 
vulgarity  to  raise  potatoes  or  cultivate  wheat,  —  or 
whether,  like  other  fevers  the  brevity  of  its  course  will 
be  proportioned  to  its  violence,  we  cannot  venture  to 
predict.  A  firm  believer  in  the  doctrine  that  he  who 
raises  the  bread-stuflfs  of  a  country  is  the  true  patriot 
and  philanthropist,  a  public  benefactor  to  w  hom  the 
public  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude,  we  frankly  confess 
that  we  deprecate  just  now  any  thing  calculated  to 
withdraw  the  attention  of  agriculturists  from  the 
“  growing”  of  com,  oats  and  potatoes,  to  the  planting 
of  mulberry  trees,  and  the  nursing  of  the  villainous 
looking  reptiles  that,  dying,  leave  their  legacy  to  the 
belles  and  beaux  who  arc  proud  to  shine  in  the  stolen 
shroud  of  a  dead  caterpillar. 

These  remarks  are  directed  more  particularly  against 
the  mulberry  mania,  and  need  not  be  taken  as  expres¬ 
sing  our  opinion  of  the  book  before  us.  Mr.  D’Homer- 
guc  has  performed  his  task  well,  and  to  those  w'ho  are 
determined  to  plunge  into  the  “silk  business,”  this 
volume  will  prove  a  valuable  assistant,  as  it  contains 
the  result  of  much  observation,  study  and  experience, 
given  in  a  plain,  common  sense  style,  and  with  type 
that  w  ill  not  vex  the  retina  of  the  eye  w  ith  its  fashona- 
ble  minuteness. 


Precaution.  A  Novel.  By  the  Author  of  “  The  Spyy' 

“  Ploneersy^  etc.  Philadelphia :  Lea  &  Blanchard. 

A  new  edition. 

Mr.  Cooper’s  aim  in  the  republication  of  this,  his 
first  attempt  at  authorship,  is,  as  he  states,  to  prune 
aW'ay  the  errors  marring  its  original  character.  Being, 
as  we  have  said,  his  earliest  w  ork,  it  bore  upon  its  pa¬ 
ges  evidences  of  puerile  composition,  and  hence  criti¬ 
cism  made  it  the  subject  for  much  censure,  undoubted¬ 
ly  deserved,  but  which  should  not  have  been  expressed 
without  at  least  sending  the  causes  along  with  the  crit¬ 
icism;  a  degree  of  candor  that  we  do  not  remember  to 
have  seen  manifested  by  the  numerous  assailants  of  the 
author  so  far  as  this  individual  work  is  concerned.-^ 
With  all  its  original  faults  about  it,  “  Precaution”  was 
nevertheless  creditable  to  the  genius  of  the  writer,  and 
gave  indication  of  the  fruits  since  ripened  to  more  than 
common  excellence.  In  its  present  improved  dress  it 
is  a  very  reasonable  production,  superior  to  any  of  his 
other  works  founded  upon  foreign  incidents,  with  the 
exception  of  one^“Tlie  Headsman  of  Berne.”  Its 
tone  is  natural,  and  being  so  arranged  is  free  from 
many  of  those  ultraisms  found  scattered  upon  the  pa¬ 
ges  of  his  later  writings.  The  detail  of  character  is 
not  improbable  and  we  find  a  proper  observance  paid 
to  the  laws  of  truth  and  honor  withont  any  attempt  to 
interweave  therewith  dapgerous  sophistry  or  nonsensi¬ 
cal  romance.  Its  highest  praise,  perhaps,  may  be  set 
forth  in  the  simple  fact,  that,  although  a  description  of 
Elnglish  life  and  an  illustration  of  English  manners  by 
an  American  writer,  it  was  favorably  noticed  by  the 
British  Journals  at  the  time  of  its  first  appearance. — 
The  Aiuc;ic&n  Preas,  it  ia  true,  denounced  it  for  a  time 
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as  weak,  but  the  cue  being  received  from  over  the  wa¬ 
ter,  our  home  journalists  reconsidered  the  matter,  and 
found  something  to  praise  w'here  all  before  was  de¬ 
nounced  without  mercy.  Latterly  the  foibles  of  Mr. 
Cooper  have  furnished  so  much  matter  for  criticism 
that  “Precaution”  has  been  lost  sight  of;  its  disen- 
toinbment  by  him  will  afford  the  doctors  a  fresh  sub¬ 
ject  w  hereon  to  batten. 

Farmers  Library,  vol.  I:  The  New  American  Gar¬ 
diner.  By  Thomas  G.  Fessenden.  Boston:  Otis, 
Broaders,  &  Co.  Philadelphia:  Thomas,  Cowper- 
thwaite  &  Co. 

A  VALUABLE  w’ork  from  an  eminently  practical  man, 
w’ho  understands — {understood^  alas!  for  Thomas  Fes¬ 
senden,  the  writ,  the  poet,  and  the  agriculturist  is  dead!) 
the  subjects  upon  which  he  treats.  To  our  mind,  one 
such  w’ork  as  this  is  w'orlh  a  dozen  treatises  on  the 
mulberry  tree  and  such  ilk.  Nevertheless,  non  est  die- 
putandum,  etc.,  as  the  ancient  lady  said  upon  a  cer¬ 
tain  notable  occasion.  The  popularity  of  this  work, 
may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  it  has  already  run 
through  thirteen  editions,  winning  golden  opinions  all 
the  way  from  those  most  interested  in  the  matters  con¬ 
cerning  which  it  professes  to  give  instruction.  It  has 
the  merit  of  adaptedaess  to  the  object  it  has  in  view* — 
and  this  would  be  sufficient  to  commend  it  to  favorable 
notice,  even  if  nothing  more  could  be  said  in  its  favor, 
which  in  this  instance  is  far  from  being  the  case.  To 
the  gardener  and  the  arborist  it  cannot  fail  of  proving  a 
valuable  companion,  if  treated  with  the  respect  which 
it  deserves. 


Francia’s  Reign  of  Terror:  Being  a  Sequel  to  IM- 
ters  on  Paraguay,  By  J.  P.  &  W.  P.  Robertson. — 

2  Vol.  Philadelphia:  E.  L.  Carey  &  A.  Hart. 

Our  brief  limits  do  not  permit  us  to  do  justice  to  this 
work  in  our  present  number,  and  wre^shall  therefore  re¬ 
serve  for  our  next  a  more  extended  review  of  its  mer¬ 
its  and  of  the  singular  man  w'hose  character  it  por¬ 
trays.  The  haters  of  despotism  will  hate  it  none  the 
less  for  what  is  revealed  of  it  in  these  pages,  while  the 
reflective  reader  will  see  in  the  history  of  Francia  how' 
fatal  to  the  spirit  of  humanity  is  the  possession  of  ar¬ 
bitrary  power — and  how  inevitably  connected  with  its 
possession  is  its  capricious  and  cruel  exercise.  This 
moral  of  the  work  is  too  obvious  to  escape  detection. 

The  Adventures  of  Robin  Day.  By  the  Author  of 
“  Calavar^'^  Nick  of  the  IVoods^  etc,  Philadelphia;  i 
Lea  &  Blanchard. 

We  ought,  perhaps,  to  make  this  work  the  subject 
for  detailed  criticism,  it  being  the  production  of  a  gen¬ 
tleman,  well  and  favorably  knowm  as  the  writer  of 
several  very  excellent  volumes.  It  was  our  intention, 
when  on  the  threshold  of  the  first  volume,  to  give  it 
such  notice  as  we  ever  delight  to  have  it  in  our  pow’er 
to  render  to  the  labors  of  native  genius ;  but  after  read¬ 
ing  a  hundred  pages  or  so,  the  literary  Canaan  did 
not  seem  sufficiently  promising,  and  we  proceeded  on¬ 


ward  only  to  be  wearied  isiih  a  mass  of  reading,  dull, 
flat  and  unprofitable.  Dr.  Bird  has  written  here¬ 
tofore  well,  but  “  Robin  Day”  is  not  a  work  to  merit 
encomium,  either  for  its  material  or  the  author’s  man¬ 
ner  of  working  Uiat  material  into  shape.  Our  proofs 
for  so  strong  an  assertion,  may  possibly  form  the  sub¬ 
ject  for  more  extended  remark,  in  the  July  number  of 
the  Examiner. 


The  American  Lounger;  or,  Taies^  Sketcha  and  Le- 
gends.  By  the  Author  of  IjoJitte^'*^  etc,  Philadel¬ 
phia  :  Lea  A  Blanchard. 

The  series  of  talcs  here  paged  and  bound  in  a  servi- 
cablc  sized  and  well  printed  volume,  are  mostly,  if  not 
altogether,  old  newspaper  favorites.  Mr.  Ingraham 
stands  high  in  the  estimation  of  the  eastern  critics,  and 
his  minor  labors  in  literature  have  been  generally  pop¬ 
ular  with  the  class  for  whose  perusal  they  were  forged. 
We  have  not  read  these  particular  novelletes,  and  con¬ 
sequently  leave  them  for  public  consideration,  herald¬ 
ed  only  but  not  described ;  preferring  the  simple  of¬ 
fice  of  a  pursuivant  to  the  more  w’earisome  duty  of 
prime  minister  in  a  cause,  to  investigate  which  thor¬ 
oughly  we  feel  prone  to  believe  would  not  be  pleasing 
to  Prof.  Ingraham,  however  truth  might  be  benefitted 
thereby. 

Modern  Chivalry  :  by  the  late  Judge  Brackenridox. 
Second  Edition.  Revised  and  corrected  by  Hon. 
H.  M.  Brackenridge. 

Twenty  years  ago  this  work,  soon  to  appear  from 
the  press  of  Jno.  I.  Kay  &  Co.,  was  the  humorous  text 
book  of  all  classes  of  society,  here  away.  It  was  to 
the  West  what  Don  Quixotte  was  to  Europe — a  sati¬ 
rical  lash  to  whip  the  follies  of  the  times  and  excoriate 
mendacious  ignorance.  Its  peculiarly  broad  and  tren¬ 
chant  allusions  fell  w  itheringly  upon  the  acts  of  dema- 
gogueism,  then  riding  rough  shod  over  the  credulity  of 
the  people,  and  tended  in  a  great  measure  to  remove 
the  juggler’s  screen  from  before  men  who  abused  the 
gifts  of  popularity  and  erected  an  altar  to  false  democ¬ 
racy.  To  play  the  part  of  Juvenal  in  such  a  crisis,  no 
man  was  better  qualified,  both  by  learning  and  origi¬ 
nal  humor,  than  Judge  Brackenridge.  His  wit,  keen 
as  a  Damascus  scimetar,  cut  irresistibly  through  all 
opposition;  while  good  nature  sat  upon  his  pages,  re¬ 
lieving  the  fall  of  his  victims,  though  never  allowing 
them  to  escape  unwhipt  of  justice.  We  are  glad  to 
know  that  a  second  edition  of  “  Modern  Chivalry”  is 
in  press.  The  first  issue  is  almost  out  of  print,  and 
we  have  long  desired  to  procure  a  copy,  but  have  found 
it  impossible  to  obtain  one,  the  owners  of  tlie  old 
work  valuing  it  too  highly  to  think  of  parting  with  iu 
The  improved  edition  will  find  profitable  and  speedy 
sale. 


We  arc  indeblcd  fo  Meam.  C.  H.  Kay  and  Co.,  and  Mr. 
J.  N.  I'nttciton.  bookaeilera,  fur  copies  of  new  publications, 
several  of  which  are  noticed  this  month,  while  others  are  ne¬ 
cessarily  delayed. 
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Salmagundi.— To  our  brethron  of  tho  newiip«per  prett 
Kve  render  wArm  tbankt  for  the  liberality  evinced  by  them  in 
refard  to  our  6rAt  appearance.  We  have  every  where  been 
greeted  with  couriety,  while  the  honest  wish  God  speed 
you/*  has  more  than  once  f^laildened  our  spirits,  coming  as 
the  benediction  did  from  the  hearts  of  the  notily  gifted  of  our 
land.  Not  a  journal  of  respectable  standing  has  sought  to 
cast  a  straw*s  breaddi  of  uppf)sition  in  the  way ;  but  all  have 
genet  oiisly  united  to  welcome  the  stranger,  and  lend  it  the 
helping  influence  of  their  good  will.  For  their  friendly  mani* 
festations  we  are  deeply  grateful,  and  feel  encourag(>d  to  per- 
•lyrere  in  the  attempt  to  make  the  Kxaminkr  still  more  worthy, 
loftier  in  its  aims,  prouder  in  its  position,  and  more  deserving 
of  that  encouragement  which  is  now  rallying  round,  and  sus¬ 
taining  it.  One  error,  however,  seems  to  be  entertained  by 
several  among  otir  cotemporaries,  which,  although  barely  hint¬ 
ed  by  them,  may,  nevertheless,  productive  of  nijury,  unless 
distinctly  negatived.  The  error  ap|>ears  to  have  its  origin  in  a 
suspicion  that  tiie  series  now  in  course  of  publication  in  the 
Examiner,  entitled  **  Sketches  of  our  Public  Men,'*’  is  intend¬ 
ed,  if  not  for  political  effect,  at  least  to  indicate  the  partizan 
prejudices  of  the  editors.  Against  any  such  inference  wc  do 
indignantly  protest.  Apart  from  the  injurious  influence  of  such 
a  charge  on  the  circulation  of  the  Magazine  itself,  the  necessary 
position  of  the  editors,  if  tliey  rest  quiet  under  the  charge,  must 
be  such  as  they  feel  no  inclination  to  maintain.  The  trammels 
of  political  servility,  however  honorable  they  may  Bp[>ear  to 
some,  do  not  fit  so  pleasantly  to  the  neck  that  literature  must 
needs  6t  them  on  voluntarily,  and  wear  them  as  insignias  of 
honor  We  are  in  the  pursuit  of  other  and  purer  objects — the 
extension  of  the  domnin  of  knowledge,  and  the  ript'ning  of  its 
moral  results.  We  regard  the  battle-field  of  politics  rather  as 
apectatois  than  as  either  sharing  in  the  struggle  or  having  tho 
faintest  design  to  engage  therein.  True,  wc  feel  anxious  con¬ 


cerning  the  resalt--wbat  patriot  does  not  ? — but  whatever  our 
private  feelings,  they  are  in  no  wise  thrust  in  the  way  of  public 
opinion.  If  we  but  serve  the  cause  in  which  we  have  engaged, 
arnl  labor  so  as  to  secure  the  approbation  of  our  readers,  our 
end  ii  gained,  and  Party  may  enjoy  its  own  peculiar  privileges 
undisturbed  by  word  of  ours.*  Thus  much  w’e  have  felt  it  our 
duty  to  state;  but  we  must  also  express  the  surprise  naturally 
excited,  wlien  we  observe  a  misconstruction,  so  utterly  with¬ 
out  foundation,  imposed  in  the  premises.  It  was  fairly  set 
forth  in  the  prospectus  of  the  Examiner,  that  the  biographical 
department  was  to  embrace  tho  distinguished  men  of  the  re 
public,  without  regard  being  bad  to  their  politics,  or  even  to 
the  nature  of  their  public  services.  .  So  soon  as  the  promi¬ 
nent  statesmen  of  the  times  have  been  reviewed,  the  next 
step  will  !)e  to  furnish  historical  memoirs  of  the  Soldiers 
and  Seamen  worthy  of  such  distinction ;  having  an  eye  only 
to  their  merit,  without  considering  their  official  rank.  This 
is,  in  brief,  the  plan  of  operation  laid  out  for  the  future.— 
If  in  following  it  out,  the  green  eye  of  the  partizan  fan¬ 
cies  there  is  a  lurking  motive  unexplained,  and  danger 
to  his  strait-laced  views  of  what  should  be  our  course,  it 
cannot  he  helped,  at  least  we  shall  not  feel  called  uponjto 
alter  our  course.  He  only  insults  his  better  judgment  by 
harboring  such  opinions,  while  ho  affords  to  those  he  thus 
unwisely  condemns  ample  grounds  for  suspecting  that  he 
doubts  their  monil  n‘ctitudo.  To  parley  with  him  would 
only  usurp  time  that  might  be  otherwise  more  worthily 
employed,  and,  at  the  ^nme  time,  elevate  him  to  an  impor¬ 
tance  that  is  not  by  any  means  his  due.  In  disclaiming, 
therefore,  any  other  than  disinterested  motives,  the  friends 
of  tlie  Examiner  have  the  fact,  as  well  as  our  assurance 
that  in  speaking  thus  much,  we  drop  the  subject— in  no 
event  to  resume  it. 


Our  Budget.— However  satisfied  the  editors  may  be  with 
the  g<»o*lly  army  of  papers  furnished  by  coniributon*  for  the 
present  number  of  the  Examiner,  the  store  of  articles  de¬ 
signed  for  the  number  suerreding  is  evidence,  at  least  to 
themselves,  that  they  will  be  onnliled,  through  tho  kindness 
of  their  literary  friends,  to  treasure  up<m  the  pages  of  this 
Magazine  much  substantial  literature,  and  make  the  Exam¬ 
iner  every  way  worthy  of  the  section  of  cotintry  which  it  is 
their  proud  aim  to  represent.  In  addition  to  articles  now  in 
preparation,  and  to  be  compleU'd  in  due  season,  the  ensuing 
number  will  contain — “  Egypt,”  by  Mrs.  Sel»a  Smith;  “The 
Arab  Maid,”  by  1*.  ^V.  Ball;  “  Sketch  of  John  Quincy 
Adams;**  **  Pedio  de  Menende?,”  part  II;  “Tho  Jewish 
Tribes  ;**  **  Review  of  Cooper’s  Naval  History  of  the  United 
States;**  “ Gulielmus  Saxon  MoNubes;’’  together  with  the 
articles  notiee«l  as  on  hand  last  month,  but  also  unavoidably 
deferred  over  to  July.  The  editors  were  anxious  to  present 
the  valuable  papers  appearing  in  the  prevent  number  entire; 
hence  many  articles  intended  for  it  were  crowded  out.  Seba 
Smith,  Esq.,  author  of  the  ”  Jack  Downing  Letters,”  is  en¬ 
gaged  as  a  regular  contributor ;  so  also  Edgar  A.  Poe,  Esq. ; 
with  many  other  gentlemen,  whose  names  will  be  publislicd 
in  our  next. 


Errata. — In  despatching  a  sheet  of  the  Examiner  hastily 
thrtiugh  the  press,  several  errors  marked  by  the  proof-reader 
Phcaped  without  revision.  The  sense  of  the  several  sentences 
with  which  they  are  incorporated  being  afiected  by  the  false 
rending,  the  following  reference  is  made  to  them.  In  page  92, 
second  column,  fourth  line  of  second  paragiaph,  for  dried  des¬ 
erts  rt*a<l  arid  deserts.  In  the  next  paragraph,  fourth  line, 
read  birth-iight  o(  all,  instead  of  birth-place  of  ail.  Instead 
privileges  (last  line  but  one  of  page  94,)  principle s--- 

and  on  page  119,  twenty-fourth  line  from  tup  of  left-hand  col¬ 
umn,  read  Cieorge  IV.  in  place  of  George  HI.  The  amiable  old 
monarch  thus  inadvertantly  made  to  bear  the  vices  of  his  dege¬ 
nerate  sun,  was  regarded  by  us  as  a  fair  specimen  of  the  “old 
English  gentleman,’*  and  we  regret  thateven  through  an  error 
he  is  maligned. 


The  Examiner  for  July.- The  No.  for  the  approaching 
month  is  passing  rapidly  through  the  press,  and  will  be  issued 
on  or  before  the  15th  of  July.  The  Angust  number  will  ap^iear 
panctually  on  the  1st  of  that  month,  and  the  after  publications 
will  regularly  make  their  appearance  on  the  opening  of  the 
months  successively. 


